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vours of Your royal an 
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HE following Tracts, 
lys, late Lord Biſhop of St. Dai 8, are 
humbly laid at your Nager 
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Ty 50 will 4. — Sir, the principles upon 
which the Kings of England have aſſerted the 
Suprema over en their dotgl ions; 
rd. Supremacy diclared 
by Law; their right, by that Prerogative, to 
| make eſtabliſhments in it; the utility of them 
when made ; and the equity and prudence of 
the legiſlature not to force the conſciences of 
thoſe, wo think they cannot comply with the 
terms of them. And as this ſeparation would 
neceſſarily produce oppoſition, Your Majeſty's 
prerogative and ecclefiafticat authority, in this 
jections of che adyeriaries to it, and the [ſeveral 
1 ſteps taken by the Sovereign, to make that eftab- 
| liſhment of the Church conducive to the welfare 
of me State, fairly vindicated, | 


1 he excorciſe of chis power, undler God, 

ir is that we wwe dur Spiritual Liberty: it is this 
we hope for ever to enjoy under the piety, the 
I wiſdom, the firmneſs of Vou, Sir, he 3 
of our Faith e and we have malen to hope, from 


the 
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the brighteſt dawn that everroſe u pon this Church 
and Nation, that the Ii ight and warnt of Vour 


j | this hope 


4 Majeſty” 8 15 ind nien will ever ſhine upon, 
ever cheriſh, your loyal Church of England: In 
and belief, Sir, theſe Papers are pres 
ſented to your: Pry with all. AT NN Pt 


heated. a. Hit. rr 


T is not thought neceſſary to give any account of 
the life of the Author of theſe Tracts. As we are 
concerned only about his literary qualifications, theſe 
will - beſt be diſcovered in the following Papers: the 
greateſt part of- which were left by him, tranſcribed and 
ready for the preſs: but that great diffidenee that often at- 
tends men of the moſt extenſive underſtanding, prevent- 
ed him, from time to time, from coming to a reſolution 
of publiſhing them, though often ſolicited by his friends, 
who had ſeen them, and others of his acquaintance, who 
were ſo fully ſatisfied of his great and rare abilities, and 
knowledge of our Civil and Ecclefiaſtical conſtitution, . 


as 
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vii P R E F A C E. 
as to believe no man of his time had better conſidered 
that ſubſe, or was more capable of ſhewing it in a 


good light. 


He was not only eminent for his fine parts, extenſive 
3 and ſound judgment, jewels truly valuable 

in themſelves, but they were ſet in him to the higheſt 
HUANG. by a heart ſo overflowing with benevolence and 
candour, as never even to conceive: terms of acrimony or 
reproach towards the opinions or perſons of thoſe who 
differed from him. This Chriſtian temper of his is diſ- 
coverable in all the Parts of theſe Tracts that are taken 
up in controverſy; for he always thought a perſon, 
though on the right fide of the queſtion, with princi- 
ples of perſecution, WINTERS man than he that was 
on the Weng 0 $35 2) A. 


Theſe alpoinions engaged him in defence of T te 


to be — to tetider conſiences ; wa | —_ that 1. 
berty was once granted (as it was by law to our Diſſent- 
ers) he ſaw no neceſſity it thould be attended with Civil 
power, which might endanger the Eccleſiaftical eſta- 
blſhment ; and if he has ſhewed, beyond all doubt, the 
Right of Private. Judgment in matters of Religion, and 
a Liberty of publickly worſhiping God, in conſequence 
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of chat judgment; be has alſo as undeniably proved 
the neceſſity of a Teſt, as a juſt ſecurity to the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, and a proper guard to the welfare of the State; 
for he was perſuaded, that human laws cannot Dad con- 
ſcience, but they may exclude thoſe from eivil power, 
who profeſs a private conſcience repugnant to, the pub- 


lic conſcience of the State: all which he has managed 


with ſuch gentle, charitable, and Chriſtian liberty, as 
meant only to anſwer the arguments, not inflame the 
reſentments of the opponents. 


. 2 14 
2 EE 


In treating of ee Lbbertys it it was a almoth unavoid- 


able to enter, with any propriety, into the ſubject, with- 


out laying open the weakneſs of the Romiſh arguments 
in defence of their doctrine and diſcipline, particularly 
Tranſubſtantiation, and the Infallibility of their church; 

which, though they have been ſufficiently confuted al- 
ready by other able men, yet. our right reverend Prelate 
has given a new turn to old arguments, and anſwered 
thoſe of archbiſhop Fenelon, and the celebrated Boſſuet, 
biſhop of Meaux, with regard to the ignorance of 
ſome men, and invincible error of others; in which 
caſe he was perſuaded, upon the principles of the Goſ- 
pel, and the dictates of right reaſon, that ſueh perſons, 
in proportion. to . Sib a. in: ſincerity, 
e e will 


will meet with an From the mercy We" an equitable; 


and juſt judge, without requiring the directions. of an 
infallible guide. 


> 


In, the Tract, concerning. Ecdleſatical Supremacy: 
al: in the Crown, it. will appear, that the clamout 
miſed againſt i it as ſacrilegious and unjuſtifiable by the Ro- 
maniſts, and. maintained by Proteſtant Diſſenters even to Fx 
this day, proceeds only from an inattention. to, the laws. 
by which it is reſtored and. united to the crown, as an: 
ancient right and juriſdiction belonging to it. 


Here the Reader will ſee, at one view, all the laws re- 
lative to this ſubject, from the 26 Hen. VIII. to tlie 13 
Eliz. which confirmed the Thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England; the 37th of which ſpeaks of the 
eccleſiaſtical power of the civil magiſtrate; by all which 
it was either expreſßly or virtually declared; that they did 
not give the Sovereign any power to preach, and admi- 
niſter ſacraments, ordain, &c. but only to vifit, ay, nk 
and reſtrain, with the civil ſword, all errors, hereſies, &c 
Upon which the Oath of Supremacy, ſo much objected 
to in the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is 
defended, as meaning only to acknowledge a ſupremacy 
of power in our ſovereigns, in oppoſition to any foreign 
Prince, Prelate, State, or Potentate, and that power, only 


directive, coercive, and merely political, without any the 
leaſt 


r * 
leaſt claim to any exerciſe of it, that was ſpiritual— 
a diſtinction ſo plain and ſo obvious, that one would incline 
to think the learned adverſaries to it were not willing, ra-- 
ther than not able, to underſtand it. 


If the Right Reverend Author had lived, the Publick 
would have received theſe Papers with more ſatisfaction 
from himſelf — But as things have happened, thoſe: of his. 
acquaintance, who knew of theſe Tracts, deſired they 
might not die with him; and requeſted his executrix, that 
ſhe would not deprive the world (too much intereſted in 
the loſs of him on. other accounts) of the fruit of thoſe- 
labours, that had engaged the greateſt part of his life.. 
They were accordingly given into our hands to put to the 
Preſs; and all the little merit we claim, is, that we have 
executed that truſt with fidelity. 


The Second Part of theſe Tracts, that relate to Civil 
Liberty, will be publiſhed with all. proper expedition... 
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INTRODUCTION, &. 
To J. N. Eſquire, at Alx LA CHAPELLE, 


N reading the hiſtory of ages paſt, one cannot but 
I obſerve how frail the farmeſt eſtabliſhments are that 

human wiſdom and power can make. The great 
empires of thoſe times have all, in their turns, either ſunk 
by degrees, or by very ſudden and violent ſhocks have 
been broken to pieces. Republics, that once enjoyed am- 
ple liberty, and ſeemed to have power enough to preſerve 
it, have, ſince, been reduced under abject ſervitude, 
Countries, that formerly ſhined with the light of the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt, are now quite involved in the darkneſs of 
ignorance or ſuperſtition, And cities, that by their ex- 
tended commerce were raiſed to great heights of wealth | 
and power, and filled with moſt beautiful and magnifi- 
cent works of art, have been ſo deſtroyed, that their poor 
remains are now hardly to be found. 

Upon this view of things, I will not preſume to make 
any judgment for how long a time the public conſtitution 
and liberty in England are likely to remain in their preſent 

A condition. 


ir INTRODUCTION, &c. 
condition. This will depend on our national condi; and 
on the meaſures which the Providence of God ſhall ſee fit to 
take in the government of this part of the world; which 
meaſures are often founded on reaſons much too high and 
of too great extent for our Harrow views. But what changes 
ſoever may hereafter be made in our public conſtitution, 
in either of its parts, eccleſiaſtical or civil, one may ſafely 
affirm, that both of them are now founded 3 in reaſon, and 
fitted to promote vor attàinmient of Happineſs both in a 
future life and in the preſent: ſo that they deſerve our ut- 
moſt endeavours, at any hazard of our fortunes or our 
lives, to preſerve them to ourſelves, and train them us 
they are to our lateſt deſcendents. 
For muͤking out theſe points, againſt dike I find the 
Abbot of 'L** has been ſuggeſting to you about them, 
theſe papers are defigned. This gentleman has ſhewn not 
only great art in the management of the argument he has 
offered you, but more knowledge of both the parts of our 
conſtitation. Accordingly he has made ſome objections, 
eſpecially with regard to our church and the diſſenters 
from it, which none of the Romaniſts, that I have met with, 
have uſed before. However I hope, that, if theſe papers 
ſhall have the favour of your attention, they will be found 
to contain anſwers ſufficient to all that he has objected. 
The tracts in the firſt part, being upon liberty in ſpiri- 
tual affairs, begin with ſome queſtions relating to it, 
which, on account of their great importance to the welfare 


of mankind, and of ſeveral difficulties formed by the 
Romaniſts 


S * * F, 2 om, 


INTRODUCTION, &. v 
Romaniſts and others about them, were proper to be treated 
at large and with care. The queſtions are, 

Firſt, Whether every man hath a right to judge, and 


on the whole to determine, ſor himſelf about all matters 
of religion. 


Secondly, How Go men ought to be permitted to wor- 


hip God in public, according to their own Judgment | even 
though it is erroneous. And, 


Laſtly, Whether in every country the ſovereign * has a 


right, or is obliged to make and maintain a en 


bliſhment of ſome religion. 

By thinking on theſe queſtions as treated here in a ge- 
neral way, you will be prepared to make a right judgment 
about other diſputes between Proteſtants and the church 
of Rome, which are not mentioned in theſe previous que- 


ſtions. The increaſe of the Romiſh intereſt in Europe 
has been ſo great for theſe laſt hundred years, and is fo 


likely to go farther, that it certainly is,very neceſſary that 
the people of this nation ſhould be acquainted at leaft with 
the chief arguments againſt that religion. Of theſe therefore 
you will here find ſome account; not a large one indeed, 


becauſe none but things of the greateſt moment have been 


ſelected, yet ſuch a one as will, I hope, clearly ſhew that 


our aneeſtors were indiſpenſably obliged to leave the com- 
munion of the church of Rome, and that we are as ſtrictly 


0 The word ſqverecign in theſe papers will ſignify the perſon or perſons, 


in each country, inveſted with the — authority both legiſlative and 
executive. 


2 bound 


 ITYNTAODUGCTHION, . 
bound to continue that ſeparation as long as the terms of 
her communion remain what they are. 

The miſchieſs this nation formerly ſuffered in its tempo- 
ral intereſt by the authority and juriſdiction exeteiſed here 
by the biſhop of Rome, in ſpiritual affairs, or in order to 
them, are briefly repreſented, and reaſons given for which 
that authority was very juſtly, as well as much for the na- 
tional advantage, ſuppreſſed and aboliſhed by our legiſla- 
ture. 5 

The manner of ſettling the conſtitution of the church of 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth is afterwards ob- 
ſerved, and confiderations are offered to ſhew that what- 
ever the caſe might then have been in ſome reſpects, yet 
the authority at preſent aſſumed, and the liberty allowed 
in things eccleſiaſtical by the legiſlature and government in 
England, may, if duly uſed, be very conſiſtent with all 
the purpoſes of religion, while they are productive of the 
peace and welfare of the civil ſtate: | 

The tracts in the latter part of theſe papers chiefly re- 
gard our civil liberty ; and give ſome account of the ad- 
vantages we enjoy both as to the courſe of judicial pro- 
ceedings in matfers criminal and civil; and as to the rights. 
of both houſes of parliament. Of divers particulars that- 
will be mentioned under theſe heads, you have, I ſuppaſe, 
a general notion ; but you may not perhaps be ſufficiently: 
apprized at what times and by what ſteps theſe advantages. 
have been obtained: And therefore on theſe points ſome: 


obſervations are here made, which, though not intended to- 
2 give 
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INTRODUCTION, &c. vi 
give an exact hiſtorical account of all tranſactions of that 


kind, will, poſſibly, afford you. a tolerable view of the 
gradual improvements that have been made in our civil 
conſtitution. This is like an old oak which has often 
been wounded, and on ſome occaſions has felt the axe 


even at its roots; but yet has ſurvived all thoſe dangerous 


blows, and continues to yield both due protection and 


pleaſing ſhade to all who are under it. To ſpeak 
without a figure --- the legal and free government tranſ- 


' mitted. to us through many ages, is not much impaired, 


or not beyond remedy in any of its parts, and in ſome re- 
ſpects has been even improved; a happineſs enjoyed now by 
few, if by any other nations in Europe. For the conſti- 


tutions of France and Spain and the two northern king- 


doms of Sweden and Denmark, which were originally not 


much different from our on, have all been, ſince, chan- 


ged much for the worſe, and though one of the latter has 
a little while ago recovered its freedom, yet whether it will 


keep it for any long time ſeems not very clear. 


On the cauſes to which the loſs of liberty in thoſe coun- 


tries has been owing, and on the different diſpoſitions of 


men and things, which, under the providence of God, have 
contributed to preſerve the liberty of England, you will 
find ſome remarks; by. conſidering which with the ſtate of 


Puris ut ler tonſa bipennibus 
Nigræ feraci frondis in Algido, , 
Per damna, per cædes, ab ipſo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro: 


Hog ar. CARM. lib. iv. ode iv. 
things 


D 


will INTRODUCTION, &e, 


things: now. among us, from the ſketch given of it in the 
laſt of theſe tracts, you will, perhaps, judge what ballanee 
there is at preſent in the national conſtitution; what turn 
it may probably take hereafter; how far the intereſts of the 
crown and the nobility may be affected with that turn; 
vhether any part of the preſent eſtabliſhment be going to 
decay; and what methods may probably be moſt effectual 
to ſupport, repair, and preſerve the whole. No Engliſh 
gentleman can juſtly be blamed for imploying his en 
on poifits that ſo nearly concern the welfare of his country. 
But all men of ſenſe will eaſily ſee that they ought not to 
be too haſty in drawing or fixing on any concluſions about 
matters of ſuch moment, and yet leſs in forming and acting 
upon ſchemes of much alteration in conſequence of them. 
Our public conſtitution is too great an object to be ſurveyed, 
and well underſtood, in a little time. One may juſtly ſay 
ol it, as Polybius did of that of Rome, that a more than 
| ordinary attention is requiſite to take an exact view of its 
diſtinguiſhing parts. And one may truly add that it is 
| yet more difficult to judge what effects will follow from 
| making any alterations in a body conſiſting of parts ſo va- 
| rious, fo antient, and ſo much dependent on each other. 

On the whole, I hope that theſe tracts, though perhaps 
of leſs uſe to you than I could -wiſh, yet will lead you 
| to think cloſely on theſe ſubjects of importance, and ſo 
will contribute to your having ſuch notions of liberty and of 
government, both ſpiritual and temporal, that, keeping your 


ſelf 


IN FRO D UV © T LON, &c.! ix 
& ſelf clear on the one hand from bigotry: and! ſuperſtition; 
3 and from an indifference to all things concerning religion 
on the other, you will firmly adi:erg to the goſpel of Chriſt; 
at the ſame time bearing, in the true ſpirit of it, with thoſe 
errors that ariſe from weakneſs or prejudice in any of our 
fellow ſubjects; endeavouring with gentle applications to 
remove them, and aiming to ſupport that conſtitution of 
the national church, by which the great ends of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, and the welfare of the public may beſt be 
attained. | 

With regard to tho eivil government, there is, from your 
natural probity of mind, and your large eftate, great rea- 
ſon to hope that you will not be inclined either to ſervility 
or to licentiouſneſs, will never a& upon low corrupt views, 
| nor from a ſpirit either of reſentment, or of partiality, - 
+ much leſs of faction; but will always retain a hearty loyal- 9 
ty to the King, with a juſt concern for the prerogative of 
the crown, while you are careful to maintain the rights 
and privileges of the ſubjects. I will only add farther, that 
if you do really, as ſome Athenians, it ſeems, did of old, 
judge freedom to be happineſs, you ought not to be want- 
ing in courage to preſerve it. 

Theſe are the diſpoſitions moſt to be deſired in an Eng- 
liſh gentleman; whom they will render capable of being a 
good ſervant to the crown, and not make him leſs a true 


friend to his country. That in being ſuch a one you may 
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reflect with ſatisfaction upon your own conduct, may gain 
the eſteem of the moſt valuable men, and may be in all 


other circumſtances happy; are wiſhes that come with 
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Q& the Right of Private Judgment in all Matters 17 abe, 


H E liberty enjoyed by Engliſh ſubjects i in ſpiritual 11 
fairs is chiefly oppoſed to that ſervitude of mind; which | 
all- Chriſtians are under, who live-in communion with 
tze church of Rome. Of the nature and evil effects of 
which ſervitude, meaning to give you a ſhort account, I ſhall, 
firſt, obſerve how much, againſt reaſon and the holy Scriptures, 
the members of. that church are reſtrained from uſing their privat> 
judgment about any points of religious faith. _ 

HER doctrine concerning this. matter is, that, in outet to the 
ſafe direction of all men to that true faith, which is requiſite to 
their eternal ſalvation, our Lord Ixsus Cuktsr preſerves by his 
grace the Catholic Church from erring in any point, of tliat neceſ- 


850 faith, and alſo confers upon her an abſolute authority to de- 
B termine 


. 


Ae 


Ld. "or SPTRTTUAL/LIBERTY. Patt). 
thenkine all queſtions that ariſe concerning it: ſo that her decifions 
_ upon any Wah queſtion however contrary they may appear to the 


be received with the fulleſt afſent and ſubmiſſion in practice. 

W᷑xE need not e that this doctrine is held by the church of 
Rome, or that her ae. er is ſuited to it : for both theſe facts are 
ſufficiently known to the Chriſtian world, of which à great part, 
allowing the doctrine to be true, profeſſes to yield a ſubmiſſion to 
her Aiktates 3 in all points of ſuch faith, as being ſuppoſed to agree 


judgment of any ff perſon, or particular church) ought all to 


with thoſe of the Catholic church, as well in it's firſt ages, as in 


the preſent. But that this ſuppoſition is quite without ground, 
you will find by a number of inſtances given hereafter in the courſe 

of theſe tracts. The point now to be proved is, that, in the pre- 
ſent Nate of the 2 of Rome, and of all other churches in 
communion with her, of which, and which on! y, the Catholic 
church, in her judgment, conſiſts, it is not - poſſible, that either 
the,. or any of them, can be inveſted by God. with that abſolute 
authority, to which the pretends, in all queſtions concerning reli- 


gious faith. When this] has been proved, ſome conſiderations of 


a different kind will be offered to ſhew, that, if any other church, 
3 on Rome, does now, or ſhould hereafter, ' make a 
claim to this authority, there never can be any real ground from 
Reaſon, or the Holy. Scripture, fufficient to ſupport it: fo that, 


on the Whole, the right of * judgment in every perſon will 
be firmly eſtabliſhed. - 

AI the Firſt place, againſt Ke Set 2 a all other 
churches i in communion with her, our argument may be. ſhortly 
comp iſed in the following propoſitions: No church, which en- 
joins thing to be believed that is really falſe, and, in conſequence 
it, a thing to be done, that is morally evil, can have authority 
m God to require of any perſons an abſolute ſubmiſſion to her 
judgment concerning all points of religious faith : But the church 
of Rome, and all other churches in communion with her, enjoin 
à thing to be believed, that is really falſe, and, in conſequence of 
it, a thing to be done, that is Ry evil. Therefore, neither the 


church 
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church of Rome, nor any other church in communion with her, 
can have authority from God to require of any perſons an abſolute 
ſubmiſſion to her judgment concerning all points of religious faith. 

Tux truth of the firſt of theſe propoſitions will appear by conſi- 
dering, that if a church, which acts as this propoſition - deſcribes, 
be ſuppoſed to have from God ſuch an abſolute authority over he 
judgments of any perſons, two things mult follo ). ir 

Ons is, that all the perſons, Who acknowledge and Kibtutt ws 
the authority of this church, muſt certainly be led both into the 
profeſſion of erroneous faith, and into Ke ill practice which ſhe 
enjoins. - They cannot, with reaſon, . make a ſtand. againſt either. 
For when they are perſuaded that God, who is perfectiy wiſe and 
good,. requires this their abſolute ſubmiſſion to that church; their 
plain duty is, not to have any ſcruple at all about yielding it, drawn 
from a regard to the nature, or conſequences of her inj junctions, 
but firmly to believe, and conſtantiy act as ſhe enjoins. For her 
voice in this caſe is the voice of God, to which, whenever it is 
known to be ſuch, an abſolute, "and. ove pragligh,. obedience is 
due from all rational creatures. * 

Taz other conſequence i is, chat, (how: groſs. 3 py error 
may be, and however irrational and evil the practice, into which 
the perſons concerned muſt be led, ) yet both of them would, on 
the preſent ſuppoſition, be really cauſed by God himſelf, For he 
would not only hinder theſe perſons from. uſing their private: judg- 
ment, by which their fall into this error and ill practice might 
have been prevented, but as having, in general, required them to 
ſubmit to the injunctions of that church; he would even oblige 
them to go into both. Since, therefore, their belie believing and 
in theſe caſes, naturally would, and ought to be, the conſequences 
of the authority now ſuppoſed to be granted by. God, He would 
be, no doubt, the real cauſe of them. But this conduct an his 
part is not to be ſuppoſed : becauſe the perſons, obliged by his in- 
junctions, would, in conſequence of them, be under a necellity of 
acting in a way repugnant to the nature and reaſon of things; and to 
the relations, which, mn and rational agents, "they" bear 

2 : to 
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to God; and their acting ſo, would be, morally evil. It would, 
therefore, be inconſiſtent with the holineſs and g eftential ts 
God aj, were he to cod, and be the cauſe of, their acting thus. 
By conſequence, 1 Going it is abſurd; and 
ought not to be made. It is impoſſible that” he ſhould grant to 
any church, 9 the way mentioned in the fiſt propoſi- 
tion, an authority to require from any perſons an abſdlute ſubrniſſi- 
on to her judgment, exctuſtve-bf their owh, eoncerning all points 
of religious faith. dun r ee 

to he true. 


Tur ſocond was, That both the church of Rome, 
eee eee main 
main, and ſtrictly require all perſons, who live in communion with 
chem, 40 profeſs, as a neteſſary article of their faith, a thing not 
only falſe, but tending, naturally, to produce, and actually joined 
with, ſinful practice: Which charge will be made good, by con- 
Kdering, in che firſt place, the doctrine of that church relating to 
che wonderful eranſubſtantiation, which the ſuppoſes to be wrought 
in the ſacrament of che Lord's Supper, ' together with hor practice 
of adoring che conſecrated ſubſtance in that facrament with the 
Hight(Pkind-of religious worſhip: -She'publidy teaches, - and re- 
quires ll her members, under the pain of an anathema, to be- 
Bere and pretele nhat, by virtue of the words of conſecration 
pronounced by a prieſt upon the elements of bread and wine, they 
are, as to their ſubſtances, inſtantly changed; the bread into the 
-body ef our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the wine into his blood; both 
Which tre che ſune that n the een e EN. 
— — 

Hen arguments for beet dofrine, are taken * 
ors U ods Dotd Jenes Chill, wien, after the celebration of the 
 *Paſchal- Supper, ane (i breaking the bread, and giving it to his 
e Wi, Late an thi n u {9} dell, in iris to 


del Plato ron. lbs 4 —— uber 6 . A. 
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Trac J. Of Private Fudgment in Matters e Religion. x 
them afterwards the cup of wine, he ſaid, Thir ir my blood of the 
ne covenant which ts oed. for many: for the remiffion-of fins: Theſe 
words the Romaniſts underſtand in the literal ſenſe, as being what 
is always. to be followed in the Seriptures, wheneyer there are not 
3 reaſons for departing; from it... We Proteſtants acknow- 
ledge this rule to be a good one, and are as little diſpoſed, as the 
church of Rome, to have recourſe, without reaſon, to- figurative 
ſenſes. But we cannot forbear admitting, that, ſometimes, there 
is a neceſſity for it, and chat it may be done agreeably to the de- 
ſign of the Scripture. Our Sayiour, for inſtance, ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf as being a N, a Door, and a Vine el. And St. John, in 
the Revelation, affirms, that be ſeven Candlefhicks are the ſever 
Cburcbes [4]. There is a viſible neceſſity, that theſe expreſſions 
ſhould be underſtood as figuratively meant. The queſtion then is, 
- whether in the texts, that have been here mentioned, relating to 
the Lord's Supper, there be not a neeſſiey fully as gteat, for quit- 
ting the literal ſenſe of the words, and taking them as if Chriſt 
had faid, · This bread repreſents my body, as being in a broken 
or ſuffering ſtate for. your ſakes: and whenever, under this figure, 
it ſhall be eaten by yan, with a due remembrance of my iſufferings 
and death, and with other fit diſpoſitions of heart, it will be the 
occaſion of thaſe effects to your advantage, which my bedily ſuf- 
ferings were intended to produce.” If this figurative; ſenſe of the. 
texts, This is my. lady, &c. be plainly-agrecable to our Saviaur's de- 
ſign, and the literal ſanſe —ůů— —„—„—' 
the former of theſe ſenies muſt he he true one. 
Now, that our, Ln intended:tomſechisfigurtiveway of k- 
_ iogs we ſhall fand. to he probable, from the view and reference be 
. appears to have: had to the : Jewiſh Paſſover. That was a plain 
and remarkable type of our ſpiritual deliverance- to be procured 
by his ſufferings and death. in regard to which he is. termed! ou 
Faſoper (el The ges, in that ſalemnity, commun) aſed ſome 
1 phraſes... 3 * e, An were: wont 


" Jokn iv. f. x. 7. 5 be W IA ke % Wo! CITY 
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0 fay, Wir it the body f rbe Paſchal umb. About the bread, 
their expreſſion was, This 75 the Bread of alain, which our fu- 
chers ate in AM gypt. | 
the bread, then before them on the table, were the fame indivi- 
dual things, which their anceſtors had eaten in Egypt, many hun- 
dred years before. They muſt have underſtood, that thoſe things 
only repreſented, and kept up the memory of, the firſt paſchil 
_ lamb, and of the unleavened bread eaten with it. ©: Agreeably to 
theſe their uſual ways of ſpeaking, (which were known to be fi- 
 gurative) it was natural, that our Saviour ſhould make uſe of the 
like in his new inſtitution. 80, inſtead" of one f their common 
phraſes, This ig the body of the paſehal lamb; he ſaid; T is my body 
which ir given for ou. And in bleſſing 


| 6 
the remiſſian of Sins. RON DT Bitz ue gan Fi Jr LIES. #4 
Turxx was not the leaft danger, che 
ſtances here before mentioned) 
which muſt effectually have 


ſenſe : for 
made by 


blood, 


They neyer could think, that the lamb and 
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we from thence may conclude, that the Apelties underſtood our 


Tranſubſtantiation, theſe two are very 


2 aden u. Ml. vi = 3 

appearance be and Wine) it Yate Bech 
both contrary to their Law, an and very ſhocking in itſelf. But ſince 
there is no mention in the New Teſtament of any Tach difficulties 


made by the Apoſtles, which yet, in a matter of fo great moment, 
kf e kave been mentioned; had any ſuch been made; 


Saviour's words in à figurative ſenſe.” And if they uriderftood them 
ſo, our Lord muſt have meant them {6/; Bee if he Had not, 
he would, certainly, have explained Himſelf more clearly about a 
point of ſuch importance, Which he ſaw that his Apoſtles miſan- 
derſtood. Theſe obſervations might, of themſelves, be ſufficient 
to prove, that the words of our Saviour, D 1s my body, &. may 
not only well bear,” but were, certainly, to Have, a figu- 
rative ſenſe. ' However ; in-order"to'your fuller ſatisfaction as” Ll 
this point, the following argument begs your” attentſon 
Aon other conſequences: of the "Romiſh einne about 

W 
Finxs r, that then atural ind crucified body of Jeſus: Chrig mn 
be contained in every the lat RIEL On dh rarer bread. 
And. 


I Pen 
1 'SzconDLy, that this body may e . two or | 
more places, very diſtant from each- othet. 7/0 1 
Tur former of Hel needs not to be proved for 


the church of Rome expreſil avows ĩt in theſe following words of 
the Council of Trent [g]:. The, whole aud entire Chrift exif un- 
der the' ſpecies of bread, and under. euety part thereof'; as alſounder 


the Pecier of wine, an" unter every; part thereof: In order to 


make the latter conſequence alſo, abovementioned,, very clear, we 
need only to ſuppoſe, chat two Haſts are conſecratet an the fame 
day, the ohe at Paris, and” the other at Rome; and that each of 


chem is kept in ee m e often Nene 
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| muſt, by another e equally 
poſitions, made ſometimes i in 


truth. 


to conſider on what grounds we viſtinguiſh truth NL falſhood ;. 
or rather, in what way out, minds. are affected, when, we actually 
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rand days aſter. On edi ſuppoſition, and the Romiſh ſcheme, it 


will be clear. beyond all diſpute,. that the body of Chriſt muſt 
in the very {ame point of time-at Ferit, U Nome. N 


admit a doctrine as true, v A 
17 — all 


it muſt fun . 
of all religion, both natural and revealed ;. wi mull. ay 4 


deſtroy itſelf, which you know to be the caſe of the a 
Mee to demonſtrat 12 | 


_ In * 72 toſee that 10 muſt, be che con ee = is necethiey 


diſcern the one of them from. the. Other. * Now (without much 
enlargement on thele, p points, of. hi hich ever r one gan beit i judge 
from his own. experience - rellexion) it ul .be ſufficient, if if.we 
obſerve, that the mind of man is ſo. farmed, 1 Whenever it 
nen it hnds that ſome I Thom a. N 
in the. nature of things, appear to. agree together ; and others do as: 
much appear to diſagree. Betweed ſome of them there 1s a viſible 
correſpondence and connexion » between others as, plain. an incon- 
„For inftance. :- \ The: re, e . | 


repugnance. 
ceived,..and. the, ide of. Oratitude on . 


tagether ; the idea of Praper e e 
— poi other; the Za | with. the, iden 
of Man, not with the idea of Beaſt, r it has 


a competent attention ' oY deas,, and has ern ther as they. 
—_— 251 ; pleatingly, be with ith, ſome. 
prapplitions formed about 8 5 11 bi 8 recoil 
from, and fed. a, reluQance., Tho propoſitions, 
which (an rightly cxpreſive. of ,tho.re Jane \ Beings, ar, 


Ideas) we approve and 8 we call Truths: hols, which, 
for acontrary reaſon, we dillike and reject, we call Fallities; and 
the. natural. diſpoſition. of the mind, thus to-erybrace, or reject 
La r 


Deren 
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is the only ſtandard [4 or mean that we have, whereby ta judge 
of N of Falſchood, as far as either of them, den be diſcor- 

ered by the natural power of our underſtandings. _ --- 

Le theſe ae be applied to the Romiſh dofirine — 2 
Tranſubſtantiation, in conſequence o of which, both: theſe MS: 
tions muſt be held as true. 
Fins7, That the crucified bodyof Chriſt is contained infroin eve- 
ry the lealt particle of -canſecrated bread : 

$:conDLY> That this ame body of Sag be, niche wry fame 
point of time, at Paris, and at Rome. What can be more con- 
trary to that perception af our minds, which. to us 18 the natural 
ſtandard of Truth, than both theſe propoſitions are? One may ca- 
fily prove, that they 1e contradictions. For inſtance; the 
council of Trent affirms, th at, in Pay ay 8 Ps 698 5 hu- 
man of Jeſus Chriſt js under. ſpecies o and un- 
der Les ther. If then, from a conſecrated wafer X, ſup- 

R bo the whole body of Chrift, we $a pay piece V, and 
HOWE it to the diſtance of twenty yards; this V\ is now the 
whole body of Chriſt; which being but one, and the remainder 
of X, being alſo that ſame whole body of Chriſt, the plain conſe- 
quence is, chat Wand the remainder af X muſt be but one and 
the ſame thing; even e by ſux fition, and in plain fact, they 
are two. things, intirely twenty- yards, ſeparate the one 
ram the o. Mare ede of üs Kind micht can be give 

Bur chere ig n need of any > ther ilufration, i in 19 2 W 
the utter repugnance of this drive w the natural” perception we 
have of things. The mind, at firſt view, diſcovers this repugnance 
as clearly, as it can doi m any cale.. whatever ; as clearly, as it ſees 
the moſ evident Trath, or . maſt evident Falſity, that can be pro- 
poſed to it; more clearly, indeed,. than it ſees the Truth of ſeveral 


ee Of, utmolt . ee to Morality, and 
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even to the Being of God himſelf; For tho' we can prove this laſt 


- great Truth, with a certainty far beyond any juſt doubt, by conſi- 
_deting the frame of the material world, together with the pow- 
ers of our own minds; yet ſtill, the connexion, which the Ideas 
of ſuch a world, and of ſuch powers in our minds, have with the 


| idea of a Spiritual Being abſolutely perfect in all reſpects, muſt be 


owned to be leſs clear, than the connexion there is between the 
Parts of this propoſition,'s* That the whole body of Chriſt cannot be 


contained within a piece of bread of but an inch in compaſß. Or, 
of that other propoſition, . That this Body of Chriſt cannot be at 


the ſame Time in two different places at the diſtance of ſome hun- 
dred miles from each other.“ The ideas of Eternity, of neceſſary 
Exiſtence, and others; that belong to the Divine eſſence, and muſt 
enter into our reaſonings about it, are, in ſome reſpects, obſcure, 
and even beyond the comprehenſion of our minds; ſo that tho”, 
from confidering the feveral propoſitions, © of which theſe ideas are 
conſtituent parts, an evidence ariſes, in other reſpects ſufficient to 
convince us beyond all doubt of the truth of tlioſe propoſitions; 
yet {till this evidence is leſs clear upon the whole, than that evi 
dence we have for the two propoſitions here above mentiontd re- 


luting to the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. In thoſe there is no 


obſcurity or difficulty at all. They conſiſt of ideas, that are all ve- 
ry clear, and fully within the 
ſees the nature and relations of them by mere intuition; or, at the 
firſt immediate yiew, Gecordiggiy, the. rejuQance which any at- 
tentive and unprejudiced mind has agaitft admitting thoſt propoſi- 
tions to be true, is as gteat as it can be in any caſe. whatſoever. ' 
Ix therefore we cannot be abſolutely certain, that thoſe propoſi- 
tions are falſe; then how can we be certain that at others are true, 
which concern the Being and Attributes df” God, When our evi- 
dence for their truth, derived from our perceptions about them, is 
not ſo clear as it is for the falſity of thoſe that concern Tranſubſtan- 
tiation ? The ſame faculty of the mind is employed in both thoſe 


caſes, and is as well fitted to diſcover Falſthood as Truth. If 


gheretore we cannot depend upon it, for diſcovering Falſchood in a 


ion of the mind, which 
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als. fo. extremely plain, as: the Romiſh doctrine about Tranſub- 
2 then 0 depend upon it, for the diſcovery of 
Truth, in any other caſe. 80 that the natural Perception of | the 
Mind, which, in ordinary caſes, is the only mean. that we have 
to judge rightly about them, would be render d. quite ineffectual. 
To us, the diſtinQion between Truth: and Falſhood would be ut- 
terly confounded and deſtroyed; and we ſhould- be reduced to a to- 
tal uncertainty about every thing, even about' the-Being and Per-. 
fections of God: As ſome Chemical liquors-will-clear- a paper of 
all the characters written upon it; ſo this doctrine of Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, univerſally applied, would utterly. efface thoſe original 
notices which are writtet: upon aur hearts. It would make us fit 
only for ſuch a ſtate, as the Bonzees of China repreſent one of their 
Saints to have been in, who: (they ſay) ſpent nine years with his 
face to a wall, thinking upon nothing, and ſo became perfect. 

Bur can God bo the author of a doctrine, vhich has theſe conſe- 

quences, utterly. ſubverſive: of all morality, of all truth [ ij. and 
even of the knowledge that we have of his exiſtence? Moſt cer» 
tainly not: For this would be repugnant to the end of his creat-- 
ing us: It would make a chaos in the moral world, quite incon- 
ſiſtent with his prrfrctions, and with the. being of any religion. 
Since, therefore, theſe ſuppoſitions cannot be admitted, ; it plainly 
Being of God, ſo'certain we are, that the doctrine of Tranſubſtan< 
tiation is falſe. Now, if the: Church of Rome-erred: only in this 
men implicitly, or abſolutely to follow her directions in any point ; 
of Faith: For he, who is the ſource of all intellectual light, and 
truth, as well as of the moſt perfect goodneſs, would never oblige 
any of his rational Creatures to be led into ſo groſs an error, even 
though it had reſted only in the underſtanding: Becauſe, as I have 
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ſadicio, privat approbatione, omnibus orbat ſenſibus ? Tul. Quell. Aen. Ib. ir. 
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fad, it muſt, by cohfequience, have darkned and even extingui iſhed” 


ace cate, ON ding B 7 : , 


And in this he plainly follows the Doctrine ef the Council of 
Teen "Which e. < dere in Ho -r66in Jeſt "to doubt, "bur 
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the light of knowledge of every Hrt in all tanking.” 


Bor this error is attended with another extreme ly bad conſe- 


quence in practice. For en the fippoſition, that the body of 


Chriſt, accompamied wich his Divine effence, is in the Sacrament 
of the Euchariſt; the church of Rome orders the officiating Prieſt 
(as ſoon as he has ſaid the words of confecration over the bread) 
to lift it up to the view of the people prefent, Al Whom ſhe 
commands, to kneel and adore it. This adoration the Writers 
of chief note in the church bf Rome, nvow to be directed, 
not only to the Divinity of Chriſt, as being chere preſent, but 
alſo to the material object, apparently nothing but mere bread, 
then expoſed to Ve ſeen, and afterwärds esten. Their eminent 
freely declares, that as Chriſt 
is [7] propetly to be adored; ſo that adoration belongs ao 
to the fymbols of bread and wins, us Far as they re appre- 


„ hended to be one with Chriſt hithſef, whom they contain. 


or Higheſt kind ef religious worſhip, which is due to the true 
God,, to this moſt holy facrument: fer it is het the leſb to be ad- 
dbored, becuuſe it was by Chriſt our Lord appointed to be eaten. 
Prom which words it is evident, that che ſame diſpoſirion or act of 
the mind, with which chey adore: Almighty God, is EireRted to the 
material ſubſtance, \which is then to view by the Prieſt. 
The ſame ching, which is to be Fards enten, mider the form 
of bread, is previoully 'worthiped. And the adorãtion, here paid 
to the conſecrated ſubſtance, is ſaid to be grounded on the ſuppo- 


{ #] Propric Chrifum effe-adorandum, et eum adorationera etlam 2d-ſymbota panis 
et vin pettingre, *quilenus apprbentuntur we dad umm eus iphs Chbiſt 
continent. Bellarm, de Euchuriſtia, lib. iv. cap. 29. 2 


£7] Conc. Trident. Seſſ. xiii. Cap-- 5. Nullus ttague dubitaadi locus relinquitor, 
quin;omnes Chriſti Pdeles, pro more in Catholics Eccleſia ſemper recepto, Latriæ cul- 
tum, qui vero Deo debẽtur, buic ſanctiſſimo Sacramento in veneratione exhibeant ; 


negue enim ideo minus eſt adorandum, quod fuexit a Chriſto Domino, ut ſumatur, in- 


| fition 


Tract 1. Of Private udgmemt in Matters of Nelgimn. 
fition of its having been changed into the body of Chriſt fran 
bread, that it was before. 


Six then we have proved, that there has not been any fach 
change of ſubſtance, and that, by conſequence, the body of Chriit 1s 
not really preſent 1 in the Euchariſt, but the bread remains the ſame 
that it was in its own nature; the worſhip thus paid to it, muſt be 
grievouſly abſurd, affrontive in proportion to the Majeſty of God, 
and highly detrimental to the Chriſtian Religion, by offending: ma- 

perſons, and hindering their converſion or adherence to it. If 
the groſs abfurdity of this worſhip did not ſufficiently appear of it- 
felf, we might quote the judgment of one of the moſt celebrated 
authors of antiquity in a ſimilar caſe. Tully having obſerved that 
corn was called by the name of Ceres, and wine by that of Liber, 
who were then accounted Deities, adds, that, indeed, theſe were 
figurative expreſſions commonly uſed ; but do you conceive it 


« poflible, ſays he, for any one to be fo utterly void of under- 
« ſtanding, as to think that what he eats is really a God [n]?“ 


Averroes, an eminent Arabian phyſician, thought he had great 
reaſon for triumphing over the Goſpel of .Chrift, on account of 
the doctrine we are now conſidering (a]: © I have travelled over 
« the world, fays he, and have found divers ſects; but fo ſottiſh 
« A ſect or law I never found, as is the ſe& of the Chriſtians, 

« becauſe with their own teeth they devour the God whom 
cc BB . worſhip [o].“ And we are told by a later Author of 
good credit, that a French prieſt at Conſtantinople went to the Vi- 
zier in full Divan, and begun with declaring his intention to em- 
| brace the Mahometan Religion: At the ſame time he drew out of 
his pocket a box full of conſecrated hoſts, which he himſelf had 
Deifyed as a. Prieſt, and whereon the worms had preyed, crying 


In]; Ecquem. tam amentem eſſe putes, ut illud, quo veſcatur, Deum credat eſſe? 
Cicer. de Nat Deor. lib. iii. cap. 16. 
Ta] Dionyſ. Carthuſ. in 4 Dit. 10. Art. 1. quoted in Abp. Tillotfon's Diſ- 
courſe againſt Tranſubſtantiation, pag. 34, quarto. (312 fol.) 
L] Rather than with ſuch Men, be my Soul with the Philoſophers. Conf. be- 
tween Mr. Chilingworth and Lewgar, Edit. Lond. 1719. p. 7+ 


out 


14 OF SPIRITITUAL LIBERTY. Part I. 
out, ſee here the Gods of the Romiſh creation, which cannot pre- 
ſerve themſelves from corruption [p]. From theſe inſtances, as 
well as from the nature of the things, we cannot but ſee, in a very 
ſtrong light, how extremely abſurd the doctrine of Tranſubſtantia- 
tion is, and how highly to be blamed that worſhip muſt be of the 
kind which is due to none but God, when paid on no better 
grounds than theſe, to ſuch an object as a piece of mere bread. A 
belief of this nature, attended with ſuch a practice, muſt certainly 


have been owing to a grievous corruption, or diſuſe at leaſt, of the 


faculty of reaſon. Now from ſo bad a cauſe, as either of theſe is, 
to form conceptions glaringly abſurd, about the nature of God, and 
the duty we owe to him, and to carry thoſe conceptions into ſuch 
a practice, is, certainly, ſinful in a high degree. We find how ſe- 
verely God charges the Jews on a like account when they fell into 
Idolatry. None, faith [q] Ifaiah, confidereth in bis heart, neither 
is there knowledge nor underſtanding to ſay, I have burned part of a 
tree in the fire, yea I have baked bread upon the coals thereof, and ſball 
I make the reſidue an abomination? ſhall I fall down te the flock of a 
Tree?--- A decerved heart hath turned him afide, that he cannot de- 
liver his foul, nor Jay, 1s there not a lye in my right band? The ſame 
Prophet in another place ſpeaks of the Jews, as being @ people of no 
underfianding[r]. He means, that they did not exerciſe, or ra- 
ther, had very much impaired and corrupted the faculties of their 


minds: And, therefore, as the text goes on, He that made them 
Would not have mercy upon them, and he that formed them would ſhew 


them no favour. May not theſe paſſages be juſtly applied, in ſome 
meaſure, at leaſt, to the faith and practice of the church of Rome, 


in adoring the ſacramental bread ? Muſt there not be a very great 


and blameable want of conſideration, in this latter caſe, as well as 
in the former? Suppoſing the proofs we have given to be good, this 
charge never can be, with reaſon, denied, 

Bur ſome advocates for that church (appearing to be doubtful of 
the goodneſs of their cauſe in this capital point) have endeavoured 


{7 ] De la Motraye's Travels, Lond. Edit. 1723. Vol. I. p. 222. 
[9] Ifai. xliv. 19, 20. [r] Iai. xxvi. 11. 
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to provide an excuſe for themſelves,” by alledging, that their it. 
tion is to worſhip Chriſt from a belief of his bodily preſence ii Te: 

Which, if it were true, would require ſuch a worſhip. And ther 
fore, tho he ſhould not be, in fact, ſo preſent, yet they will be ac- 
quitted before God, on account of hr goodnefs of their intention. 

But the Romaniſts muſt know, that there are many. caſes, wherein 
men (who do things that are in themſelves evil) will not be juſti- 
fied by their having been miſtaken, and thought them to be good. 

Error (tho' it may, indeed, be "ſometimes excuſable, even when 
perſiſted in) certainly is not ſo in every caſe. In. order to make 
it have any title to be excuſed, it muſt be ſuch as, humanly 
ſpeaking, cou 1<not be avoided ; and, therefore, i is not to be juſtly 
charged on the erring perſon, as thoſe things are not, that are out 
of their power. In any ſuch caſe, indeed, men acting to the beſt 
of their knowledge, when they were not able to inform themſelves 
better, will be excuſed before God, both for their actions and their 


conceptions. But the caſe will not be the ſame, when their error 


proceeds from a non-uſe, or a corruption, of their underſtandings, 
occaſioned by their paſſions, or prejudices owing to them, which 
they might eaſily have overcome, but neglected to do it, in regard 
to worldly views and intereſts, or from a want of ſuch conſidera- 
tion as might, and ought to have been employed. In every ſuch 
caſe, their abſurd conceptions, as well as the actions conſequent up- 
on them, will be juſtly blameable, and charged by God to their 
account. How far this will be. the doom. of particular perſons 
in the church of Rome, it is not our province to determine: To their 
own maſter they muſt ſtand or fall, Rom. xiv, 4. But, in general, 


this is certain, that ſince the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation is ab- 


ſurd and falſe, the practice of adoring the ſacramental bread, as the 
Papiſts do, muſt be highly irrational, and diſhonourable to God, and 
very dangerous to the ſalvation of any Chriſtian, by whom it is 
practiſed. 

AND now, upon the whole, I beg leave to return to the argument 
propoſed at the beginning of this tract, againſt the claim made by 
the church of Rome, of an abſolute authority over all Chriſtians in 
every point of religious faith, The firſt propoſition in that argu- 


ment 


16 OF SPIRTTUAL LIBERTY. Part l. 
ment was, That no church (which injoins thing to be believed 
that is really falſe; and, in confequence of it, a thing to be done 
which is morally evil,) can have authority from God to require of 
any perſon an abfolute ſubimten to her decifions coneerning all 
points of religious faith. The truth of which propofition hath been 
evinced by ſhewing, that the ſuppoſition of God's conferring this 
authority upon any church; which acts as this propoſition deſcribes, 

N muſt be nanifeſtly contrary to his 1 _ therefore, is 


abfard and not to be allowed. 
gument, . that the church 


Tur ſecond propoſition in have 
of Rome, and all other churches in'communion with her, do, actu- 1 
ally, injoin a thing to be believed, which is groſsly falſe; and, in 9 
conſequence of it, a thing to be done, that is morally evil: The 7 
truth of which propoſition has alſd been ſhewn, by proving, B 
that the doctrine of Tranfabſtantiation (which is held by the Y 
church of Rome) is utterly falſe, and the practice of "adoring the 1 
hoſt in the Euchariſt, which ſhe injoins in conſequence of it, pro- 
portionably evil. The concluſion, therefore, ariſing from both 42 
theſe propoſitions, is plain and certain, viz. that neither the church 7 
of Rome, nor any other church in cornrnunion with her, can have 42 
authority from God to require of any perſons an abſolute ſubmiſſion E 
to her judgment in all, or any, points of religious faith.” So that 
every one, notwithftanding-any claims on her part, is fully entitled | 
to a freedom of uſing his own judgment about them; and her 2 
taking away this liberty from thoſe of her communion, is juſtly to AX 
| be reckoned a moſt grievous uſurpation, by which they are redu- 
| ced to a ſtate, like that, of which St. Auſtin ſays [7], The mi- 
| «« ſerable ſervitude of the mind is to take mere figns for the 
Things themſelves, and not to be able to raiſe its view above the 
* bodily creature to diſcern the eternal light of Truth.“ 
IT is not certain that any Church, befides that of Rome, hath 
ever — claim to Infallibility, and abſolute e in all points 
of Fait 


[7] Ea demum eft miſerabilis anime ſervitus, ſigna pro rebus accipere, et ſu- 
pra creaturam corpoream oculum mentis ad hauriendum æternum lumen levare . 
non poſſe. Auguſtin. de dot?. Chrift, lib, iii, cap. 5. 
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Tract I. Of Private Yudgment i in Matters of Religion. 17 
The Greek church and others hure been ſaid [i] to do it; but che 


facts have not been ſufficiently proved. However, as ſome other 
church may, poſſibly, hereafter become ſo corrupt, as to make che 
ſame claim; I ſhall here uſe an argument chat will, I hope, appear to 
be deciſive againſt any ſuch. pretenſion, by what church ſoever it 
may be made. The evidence for the goſpel of Jeſus · Chriſt de- 
pends, chiefly, on the thſtimony of a number of perſons, who are 
ſaid to have been his conſtant as, to have obſerved his con- 
duct, to have heard his doctrine and to have been preſent 


at the many and great miracles' he performed in order to ſhew that 
he came from God; and, y, to have ſeen and handled 
and converſed with him ſeveral” times after he had riſen from 
the dead. Their teſtimony as to theſe points is very particular 
and conſiſtent with itfelf. But now the teſtimony 
of men, though it is often true, and when it is ſo, is a juſt 
ground of belief : yet may alſo' be falſe, and whenever it is ſo 
about matters of religion, muſt ve of very ill conſequence 
to thoſe who - are impoſed upon by it: all men, therefore, 
muſt be both greatly — pr and have a right to judge of _ 
credibility of any ſuch teſtimony. The credibility of all hun 
teſtimony, as to matters of divine revelation; depends not 65% a 
on the ſeeming abilities and integrity of thoſe, by whom it 185 
given, but alſo on the nature of the things they teſtify. For if 
they affirm things to have been done by à Perſon, pretending 
to divine Revelation, which Reaſon aſſures us, were not poſſible to 
have been done; if they repreſent him to have declared that things 
were true, which, as being abſurd, or contrary to known facts, muſt 
certainly have been falſe ; or to have injoined, as as by commiſſion | 


from God, any practices, viſibly immoral ori: iy ching 
of this ſort, plainly contained in that ſyſtem of — pee 


which we are to receive upon their teſtimony, muſt invalidate 


9] J ajoutay que les Grecs et les Ethiopiens eſtoĩent diſpoſez 3 croire, „bee 


miner tout ce que la vraye Egliſe leur propoſoit. Conf: de Baſſuet aua Claude, p. 167. 
ibid. p. 317 Mais, dit on, I'Egliſe Romaine n'eſt pas la ſeule à f attribuet᷑ cette au- 
toritẽ; VEpliſe Grecque et d autres Egliſes ray * on les croye N 
role. See p. 222. | 


* 
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* or 8piRtroaL EEx xr v. Pitt: 


and defirey the credit of it, howeyer good the character of the wit- 
neſſes, and their opportunities of being well. informed. might other 
wife appear to be. We muſt, f in ſuch a caſe, bo obliged to con- 
clade, that theſe perſons were either deceived themſelves, or intend- 
et to deceive us.. For the characters of men, how fait ſoeyer they 
appear, may yet be deceitful. But the natural and fixed relations. 
of things, und truth, which is exat agreeable to them cannot, in 
the preſent fyſtem, be otherwiſe an e nor in plain caſes 
can they be oth&rwife than wie ſee them to Our conſideration, 
therefore, 'of tlie nature of the things reffified, 18 1 proper, 
and even neceſſary, to affure | us d of ain * * 
teſtimony given by men. ns u 

Now, from hence it totiows,. that every man — have . * 
judge of all things. to which that . teſtimony. relates. For if any 
part of thoſe things was to be exempted. from our judgment, that 
part might be ſuch, as would jultly take off the-credibilityof the 
teſtimony, which would, pt — affect the Whale. We 
muſt, e hare a right to judge of the, whole, ſo far! —— 
ſatisfied that it does not contain any thing canttary to piety, mo- 
rality, or truth: God, in making us rational i had hag 
pineſs will depend in great meaſure on the judgmeats we form, muſt 
ho intended. that we thould.da it, Now this fully proves that ha 
cannot have ĩnyeſted any perſons with an abſalute authority to judge 
for all others about any matter of religion: For a right in any man 
to judge, finally, for himſelf, about every. thing contained in the 
Chtiſtian-religion, is ingankſtent wia a right or authority in any 
other perſon to judge abſalutely for him; and to oblige his afſent to 
any thing repugnant 40 his own: judgment. | Every man, there- 
fore, muſt have a nnn in m of ' 

religion. £55 1 At: 09 5 
AccoRDincLy there: are many expreſs doing tg. the 
New Teſtament, which ſhew, that it was our Saviour's intention to 
allow, and encourage all men to exerciſe their private judgment in 
every matter of religion; not to lay them under an obligation of 
ſubmitting, abſolutely, to the deciſion of any man, or body of men, 
4 concerning 


Trect I. Of Private Judgment in Matters f Religion, 19 
concerning thoſe matters. Our Lord aſked the Jews, Why they did 
nur, wen; of thenmſehues,) judgt what was right [cl. He directed 
them a] ro call no man maſter upon , but themſelves: to ſearch 
tbe Seriptures [16] in order to B. ge , \ they teſtified of bim. 
In like manner he bade them conſider his [x] miraclat. If Id not 


the works of my Father, ſays he, believe me nat; which implied that 
they were at liberty, and eyen were obliged, to judge both of the 
nature and the deſign of thoſe miracles, whether bein 
a good cauſe, and by power derived from God, or not. 
InDEED, it ought to be obſerved, that miracles, or viſible n 
markable changes in the ordinary eourſe of natute beyond any hu» 
man power to produce, tho fit to excite the attention of mankind 
in the caſe of any truly divine revelation, yet were not, in all caſes, 
deſigned by God to be, merely of themſelves, degifive proafs that 
the perſons who wrought them were commiſſioned- by him. He 
ſeems to nr ſome. things of this kind to he 0 
evil ſpirits, under the Moſaic and the Chriſtian diſpenſat ions, 
that men might from thence be laid under a neceſſity of conſidering 
more attentively the nature of the doctrines and facts therein con- 
tained; and of comparing them with the great ſtandard principles 
i reaſan and morality ; as well in order to 3mprove their minds, as to 
ry the good diſpoſition of their hearts, This was exprefolydeclared 

y Moſes D. ** Propber, ſays he, give a fn or 4 wonder, and 

by Mo or the wonder come to paſs whereof” he Hale unto bee, um. 


7 us * After other Gads---and ſerve tbam; thou ſhalt not Hear gen 
unto the words of that prophet : for the Lord your God froveth.yau 
to know whether you laue the Lord your God with all your heart, and 


with all your al. And' our Saviour ” Had probably the like defign in 
permitting, as he he declares [a], hat there ſhould ariſe falſe Chris 
and falſe prophets, and ſhall ſhew great Signs and wonders, inſomuch 


that 7 it were Poſſible, . ould deceiue 25 ited elect. Behelg, Dt 
he; I have 1000 you Bf 3 e 


in like manner forewarned d St. Paul, | og * — of fon ea. 
Le] Luke xii. 57. [a] 1505 xxiii. 8. I 39+. [] John x. 37. 
Dl Deut. xii. 1 2 K. nene. xxiv. 24. [4]. Verſe 28 | 

40 15 D 2 revealed 
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8 Oo SPIRITUAL: LIBERTY. Pirt'T. 
revealed with the working of all fighs, and with all of 
unrig beine Lo], onewhich account they ought to be — on 
their guard aguinſt all falſe pretenders: And as they could not 
know, who would be ſuch without due examination, he therefore 
exhorted them to prove all ibingu [e]. He fairly ſubmitted what 
he himſelf faid to their judgment, and commends the Berwans for 
ſearching the ſeriptures [a] to ſee whether things were really as he 
repreſented them, or not. St. John, to the fame purpoſe, fays, be- 
lieve not every ſpirit, but try the ſpirits whether they be of God. And 
again, Becauſe” many dbeeivers are come into the world, | look to 
your ſelves that yon may not loſe that which you have wrought [e]. 

Theſe conſiderations and texts, one would hope, are abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to prove againſt the Romaniſts that our Saviour has not pro- 


_ vided any conſtant infallible authority in any part of his church, to 


which he has obliged all, or any of his followers, abſolutely to 
ſubmit, but that, on the contrary, he plainly intends and requires, 
that all of them ſhould duly exerciſe, and be finally determined 
by their own judgments, reſpectively, as to all matters of faith 
and practice in religion. 

Bur are all men able to judge of ſueh points with any good 
effect? Can wholly unlearned and labouring people. in villages or 
in towns examine and determine rightly for themſelves,. about the 
genuineneſs and divine inſpiration of the Scriptures ; about the ex- 


many paſſages in them? Muſt they not, by their preſumptuous 
attempts to do things fo plainly and ſo much beyond their abili- 
ties, be led into errors'pernicious to them? Will they not often per- 
vert the holy Scriptures to their own deſtruction ? 


Tx1s objection was urged againſt the Proteſtant cauſe by arch- 
biſhop de Fenelon, in his letters to the duke of Orleans, who 
was, afterwards, regent of France, during the minority of this. 
Lewis XV. That prelate repreſents the low and illitetate part of 
mankind to be as unable to comin true judgment of theſe and ſome 


[3] 2 Theft. ii, 3, 9, 10. 1% 1 Thef, v. 21. 
[4} Acts xvii. 11. [-] 1 Ep. iv. 1. 
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actneſs of the different tranſlations ;-or about the true ſenſe of 
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other points, as a man, confined by à pally to his bed, is unable to 
get out of it, by himſelf, in caſe of any danger. Accordingly, he 
affirms, that it would have been inconſiſtent with. the goodneſs 
of God, if he had not provided ar” infallible in Bis 
church for the inſtruction of ſuch unlearned perſons in the truths, 
that are neceſſary to eternal ſalvation. And it is remarkable, that 


the learned Mr. r. Boyle, tho he certainly was not a friend to popery 
in general, yet, as to this point, went ſo far as to allow that the 
ſtrength 


of the church of Rome undoubtedly conſiſts in the objecti- 
ons ſhe makes about the caſe of ſuch ignorant perſons, whom Pro- 
teſtants ſuppoſe to be able of themſelves to diſtinguiſhwhat is true, 
from what is falfe, in an immenfe heap of controverſies. The 
archbiſhop's affertion- ſhall ſoon be conſidered” with all the reſpect 
due to the character of that good prelate. But, Firſt, with regard 
to Mr. Bayle, F would obferve, that he (WhO was always diſpo- 
ſed to make the moſt of an objection, eſpecially concerning any 
part of religion,) repreſents this the ' ſtronger, by not ſtating the 
Proteſtant opinion with exactneſts; for we do not pretend, that un- 
learned perſons are able, merely of themſtlves, to amen rightly, or 

to gain a competent ſatis faction, about queſtions of this ſort. For 
want of {kill in the antient languages, it is, viſibly, impoſſible that 
they ſhould read the holy Scriptures in the originals, or know, at 
the firſt hand, what the primitive Chriſtians, or others wrote about 
them. All that we maintain is, that in a country, like this of 
Great Britain, (where the Chriſtian religion is profeſſed publicly 
and preached, and a proper degree of freedom, in ſpeaking and wri- 
ting about it, is allowed,) men of common ſenſe, and due applica- 


tion, tho they be unlearned and in low ranks of life, yet are capa- 


ble of having ſuch evidence about all neceflary points relating to 
the divine infpiration, the faithful verfion, and the true ſenſe of the 
holy Scriptures, as may be to them fufficient grounds of a ra- 
tional faith. For an unlearned man may eaſily conſult with ſeve- 
ral of the learned, as well eee be. of known good. 
N RIIOY ia oy be em, "BAG 1c! 
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In, the firſt place, of the principal facts, which are evidences to 
us, that the books of the New Teſtament, at preſent in our hands, 
were written by the Apoſtles and others, whoſe names they bear,” 
and are now, in all points of moment, the ſame. as they were at firſt. 


It may not be ealy to acquaint an unlearned man with all the 


particular things about times, places, writings, and their authors 
that are known to the learned, and are of ſome weight with 


them in regard to the holy Scriptures: but the principal and really 


deciſive facts may be, with ſufficient exactneſs and force, tepreſent- 
ed to him. He may be told that the Chriſtian religion, which ſome- 
what above 1700 years ago had its beginning in Judea, or Paleſtine, 
was from thence, in leſs than two hundred years, propagated into 
moſt parts of the world then known, in all which countries religious 
ſocieties or churches of Chriſtians were immediately formed for the 
worſhip of God thro' Jeſus Chriſt, as .the.,nedeemer of mankind. 
The perſons of whom thoſe churches conſiſted were in thoſe times 
remarkably zealous for their religion, which they profeſſed at the im- 
minent hazard of their fortunes and their lives. They muſt, there- 
fore, no doubt, have been ſollicitous to know whether any Books, 
that were publiſhed under the names of ſame of the. Apoſtles, or 

others reviſed and approyed by them, and which profefled to con- 
tain a hiſtory of the life, the actions, and doctrine, of the death and 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, were, really, written by thoſe perſons 
or not. And for this inquiry they had ſufficient opportunities, be- 
cauſe thoſe books. were publiſhed whale the authors were living, at 
which time, as well as in all ages afterwards, Chriſtians met toge- 
ther on every Loid's day for the wprhip of God, in thake afſem- 
blies, the Scriptures of the New as well of the Old ' Teſtament 
were read, and exhortations were made upon them; and the 
churches in different eities and countrięs held nen correſpand- 
ence by letters and meſſengers with each, other. Upon ſuchãnqui- 

ry moſt of the books of the New Teſtament 1 fous 
Goſpels and the AQsof the. Apoſtles) rere received; aß genuine 


by all the churches. Thaſs, _boaks,(; Which were jy ſome of dhe 
churches doubted of at firſt, were afterwards, upon farther inquiry, 
: alſo 
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alſo received: and other books, which, pretended to be the works 
AY ome of the Apoſtles, were rejected as ſpurious ; which cixcum- 

ſhewed the care of the churches in their inquiry. The 
books, which were received as genuine, were kept in all the 
churches with the greateſt care and veneration. Many Chriſtians 
had copies of them in the original language, or in yery early tranf- 
leſions, and diyers of them would rather have ſuffered death than 
delivered them up, as appeared in the perſecution” by the emperor 
Dioclefan. . After theſe Scriptures were thus widely diſperſed into 
ſo many and ſo diſtant churches, it was morally impoſiible to tape 
preſs or corrupt. or to make any great. alterations in them: and 
many of thoſe Chriſtian churches, having retazined in ſureeſſion to 
this tims, in the ſame countries, very diſtant from each other, where 
they were at firſt planted; and having always retained a like vene- 
ration for thoſe Scriptures; as the rule of their faith and worſhip, 
they have acbually preſerved them without amy material alteration : 
So that upon compuring many copies broughit together from differ- 
ent and diſtant countries (tho? - many yatiatione' of ſmall” moment 
have happened in tranſoribing ſo numerous copies); yet they have all 
been found to agree in 4 PO f imporkanee 
facts are truly related; an umlearned man ide in reaſon be aſ- 
ſured,” not only from the of the particular perſbns 
whom he conſulted, but alſo from the agrecing g accounts of them 
that haye been publiſhed in his countty by many others of the 
learned, without being at all, or, at leaſt wich good reaſon con- 
nd Of this public agreement about thethi Ye may be very ca- 

fully affured;' and upon it he may have A. juſt” reliance,, as” 

ae the truth of the facts which have, by the perſons. 
whom he conſulted, been related to Him. 


99 


And from nne of 00 theſe ſame;ev Ws: he may es 
ſo be 1 45 2 Wars 2 of th e New Teſtament, thus proved to 


bez genuine, h thfully tranſlated into the language of His 
own country. He may reafonabl y ſuppoſe, that, if this 2 
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24. OF SPIRITUAL LiBERTY. Part J. 
was in any point of moment remarkably faulty , fome of the man 
perſons who underſtand both the linger, Would diſcover and 
expoſe the faults committed in it, which not being done, as he 
may eaſily and fully be affured it is not, he may from thence with 


reaſon conlude there is no cauſe for doing i 4 


© AnD from theſe following conſiderations he may alſo be ſatisfied, 
that the things contained in theſe Seriptures muſt have been true. 

For, in the firſt place, the writers of thoſe books had full and'ſuf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing all the facts that they relate. 
Moſt of them were attendants upon Jeſus Chriſt, during the whole 
courſe of his public life; they were acquainted with his conduct, 


they had heard all his diſcourſes, doctrines, and procepts: they ſaw 
all his actions, eſpecially his miracles, which, in general, were ſo 
public and of ſuch a kind, that they could not themſelves have 
been deceived about them ; above all, not in that great event of his 
having riſen again from the dead; which was the chief evidence of 
pretenfians. Nor is it conceivable that they ſhould 
deſign. to impoſe upon the world in their accounts: of thoſe - mat- 
ters; becauſe, Firſt, they publiſhed thoſe accounts during their 
own lives, and in the country where the things were ſaid to have 
been done ; and where many perſons muſt, certainly, have known 
whether things ſo ke In in their nature, were done or not. The 
writers, therefore, of thoſe accounts, had they falſißed in them, 

would certainly have been contradicted and oppoſed; they muſt have 
expected to be ſo. Now the apprehenſion of being thus treated, and 
of incurring the ſhame of being convicted of relating falſities, 
would have kept them from doing it, unleſs they had a view of 
gaining ſome conſiderable intereſt by running this hazard. But 
ſuch a view of intereſt they could not have; for if this religion 
was falſe, they muſt know it could never ſucceed in the world. 

They muſt have been ſenſible, that they had againſt them the paſ- 
Pai and prejudices, the learning and eloquence, the wealth, poli- 
cy, and pewer not only of the Jews, but of the Heathen world. 
Over all theſe advantages, a ſmall number of poor unknown, illite- 


rate men as they were, without any power, or credit, or con- 


nexion 
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nexions or policy, could never have had any hopes of prevailing, 
had they been conſcious that they themſtlves were impoſtors. They 
muſt, on the contrary, have been fully ſenſible that' their attempt- 
ing to publiſh and maintain theſe facts as true, and to propagate 
this religion, would immediately draw upon them not only general 
contempr and diſgrace, but violent ill ufage and perſecutions, that 
would end only with their tives. And, after this life, they muſt, 
if they believed even natural religion, have feared that the venge- 
ance of God would fallſ upon them as impoſtors: So that they had 
no poffible views of intereſt to put them upon relating falfities about 
their religion: On the contrary, they had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to 
keep them from doing it. Yet they actually did publiſh theſe ac- 
counts as true; and uſed their utmoſt endeavours to propagate this 
religion againſt all oppoſition ; and notwithſtanding all their ſuffer- 
ings, which they chearfully ſuſtained, they laid down even their lives 


in confirmation of its trath. © 4 „ eee 

I doing which, they could not have been enthuſiaſts, who had 

wrought themſelves up to a belief, that thoſe things, Which they 

faid of this religion, had been true, when they really had not been 

ſo. , For though it may be poſſible for men, whoſe heads are not 

quite found, to imagine that they hear and ſee things, which, in 
reality, they do not; yet that this could not have been the caſe of 

1 the Apoſtles we may be fully aſſured. from the ſucceſs they had in 
1 their undertaking. For if they had been ſuch enthuſiaſtic and vi- 
1 ſionary men, other perſons, to whom they applied themſelves, 
would ſoan have diſcovered that they were of this character; and, 
on that account, would never have been influenced by them. Nor, 

3 indeed, in a caſe where their profeſſion.of this religion muſt expoſe 
9 them to great ſufferings, would the genarality of mankind have 
1 been perſuaded. to believe by the bare teſtimonꝝy of one or two of 
7 they had ſupported. and. ſtrengthened: their teſtimony- by works 
1 plainly miraculous, which juſtly gained both attention and credit 
1 to all they ſaid. Their wonderful ſucceſs, therefore, proves both 
that they muſt have been rational men, and muſt alſo have wrought 

1 unqueſtionable miracles. From theſe two conſiderations, there- 
4 | E fore, 
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fore, of their probity (approved by their ſufferings, and of their 
wonderful ſucceſs, which latter could not have been ſuch as it was 
without known and great miracles) we may be affured that their 
teſtimony was true. The perſonal character of Jeſus Chriſt, his 
doctrines, miracles, and predictions, his death, reſurrection, and 
aſcenſion into heaven, were, in all points, ſuch as they are in the 
holy Scriptures related to have been. By conſequence, he muſt have 
been, as he ſaid, the Son of God, and his Apoſtles, commiſlioned 
by him to put all neceſſary things in his religion into writing, for 
the inſtruction of mankind in all ages, muſt have been, as he pro- 
miſed they ſhould be, divinely inſpired. And of this truth, and 
the others deducible juſtly from all the particulars here abovemen- 
tioned, (which, if duly repreſented, may eaſily be apprehended) an 
unlearned man may have a very juſt and rational belief. 

THz Romaniſts will not, indeed, allow that this evidence from 
the mere teſtimony of men, be it ever fo probable, is a ground 
ſufficient whereon to raiſe a true Chriſtian faith, And as our evi- 
dence for the genuineneſs of the Scriptures does, in our Proteſtant 
ſcheme, depend chiefly on the teſtimony of the primitive Chriſti- 
ans, who lived after the Apoſtles, and though they were juſtly 
credible, yet certainly were not divinely inſpired, or, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, infallible, therefore the Romaniſts ſay, that this teſtimony is 
not a ground ſufficient for the faith required in a Chriſtian, which 
ought to be built upon infallible grounds. And as no ſuch ground 

can be had; unleſs the catholic church be infallible, it is, there- 
fore, neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that God has, for this purpoſe, made 
his church infallible. This doctrine is plainly avowed by the ce- 
lebrated biſhop Boſſuet, in his Conference with Mr. Claude, p. 
328. He 1s ſpeaking of Chriſtians, who have never read the holy 
Scriptures, and aſks upon what grounds they believe them to be 
divinely inſpired; If they only depend upon the teſtimony of men 
who are not infallible, this trath, he fays, is merely human ; and 
though indeed, p. 346, it is like that by which we believe have 
is ſuch a city as Conſtantinople, and there was formerly ſuch a 
perſon as Alexander the Great, yet this faith is not ſufficient for a 
Chriſtian, who, p. 345, unleſs he will renounce his religion, ought 
„ to 
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to act upon the motive of faith truly divine. And no ſuch faith is 
poſſible to be had, but upon the authority of the infallible church, 
which therefore God hath provided for that purpoſe. _ 

Bur by this notion concerning divine faith, the Romaniſts are 
carried into an abſurdity not to be avoided. For how does any one 
know, that the church is infallible ? Experience ſhews us, that 
this knowledge is not owing to a divine revelation, made to every 
ſingle perſon. The Romaniſts do not pretend to this. They 
agree, that it can only be derived from the holy Scriptures. But 
withal they inſiſt, that theſe very Scriptures, in order to be in a 
condition to afford this knowledge or faith, muſt themſelves have 
been firſt proved, by the authority of the infallible church, to have 
been divinely inſpired. So that, in their ſcheme, the truth of one 
fact is neceſſary to be proved by another, which latter, at the ſame 
time, needs equally to be proved by the former ; from whence it is 
viſible, that neither of them, in reality, can have any proof at all. 
For this is the ſame caſe, as if two bodies, of which each in itſelf 
is quite void of any light, ſhould be ſuppoſed to have light reflected 
upon the one from the other, or as if two noughts ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to make a ſum. Both which ſuppoſitions are viſibly abſurd. 
Thus the Romiſh notion, that the only true Chriſtian faith muſt 
needs be grounded on the infallibility of the church, deſtroys itſelf 


by producing an abſurdity. Beſides which, fince I have ſhewn, 


from other conſiderations, that the church is not infallible, it muſt, 
therefore, be ſufficient that our belief of the divine inſpiration of 
holy Scriptures, as well as of all other points relating to the truth 
of the Goſpel, is grounded upon the like credible human teſtimo- 
ny, on which we believe other facts at a like diſtance of time and 
place. Upon this evidence, from credible human teſtimony, all 
men act in the management of their ſecular affairs of the greateſt 
importance. They venture their wealth, and even their lives, by 
fea and land. It is, therefore, reaſonable, and God actually re- 
quires, that they ſhould a& on the like highly probable, though 
merely human, evidence with regard to the concerns of religion, 
and, in. particular, as to their belief of the genuineneſs and the 


divine inſpir ation of the holy Scriptures. 
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Ap when a man is thus reaſonably ſatisfied about theſe, points, 
he may, with leſs difficulty, judge of their contents, as far as will 
be neceſſary to his ſalvation. The main ſubſtance of them was at 
firſt preached to the poor, the unlearned or ignorant, and was 
enough underſtood by them: Our Saviour ſays, in his figurative 
language, that the truths of his Goſpel were revealed unto babes [g]. 
that is, to perſons of the loweſt rank and capacity; and may, 
therefore, no doubt, be comprehended by ſuch at prefent, who 
can either read the Scriptures, or have opportunity of knowing 
them. For he promiſes, that whoſoever doeth his will ſhall know 
of his doctrine "whether it be of God UD]. The neceſſary terms, on 
which "happineſs in the life to come is propoſed to mankind, are 
ſo plainly expreſſed, and fo frequently repeated in the Scriptures, 


that they cannot eaſily be miftaken. Common ſenſe, with an ho- 


neſt heart, the ordinary grace of the holy Spirit, and the inſtruc- 
tion of learned men, in cafes which require it, will, in general, 
be ſafficient to make any perſons, who hear or read the Scriptures. 
often, and with due attention, comprehend as much of them, as 
will be neceſſary to their ſalvation. However, I would not be un- 
derſtood to affirm, that all Chriſtians have been, or now are, able 
to judge rightly of ſeveral queſtions relating to the Scriptures, which, 
confidered of themſelves, are of importance in religion. Every 
one, who knows the ſtate of Europe, muſt be ſenſible, that in di- 
vers parts of it numbers of perſons may at any time be found, 
who, though in their infancy they have been baptiſed into the Chri- 
ſtian religion, yet afterwards have heard very little about it, have 
had nobody to inform them of the arguments for the divine inſpi- 
ration of the Scriptures; are neither able of themſelves to read 
thoſe books, nor have any opportunities of hearing them read, or 
of gaining ſuch knowledge of the contents of them, as would be 
requiſite, if ſuch perſons were ever fo well diſpoſed, to their form- 
ing a competent judgement about them. 

Bur what inference are we to draw from theſe obſervations ? 
Are we to conclude with archbiſhop de Fenelon, and the church 


[2] Matth. xi. 25, . [] John vii. 17. 
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of Rome, that God in his goodneſs muſt have provided an infal- 
ble authority for the aſſiſtance of ſuch perſons? No: this con- 
eluſion would be viſibly falſe. For if his perfections made it mo- 

rally neceſſary for him to do this, they would alſo make it neceſ- 
fary for him to provide that all ſuch ignorant Chriſtians ſhould, in 
ſome way or other, have benefit from it. But this we find is not 
actually done. There are at all times many Chriſtians, Who never 
had an opportunity of receiving inſtructions from any prieſt, or 
other member of the church of Rome, (nor know any thing of its 


infallibility or abſolute authority.) From whence the plain conſe- 


quence is, that the Romiſh way of arguing is inconcluſive. For 
if God, conſiſtently with his perfections, may ſuffer ſome Chri- 
ſtians to live in ignorance or error, without having any advantage 
of the ſuppoſed infallibility, then he cannot be obliged to provide 
it for any; ſince what he may, conſiſtently with his perfections, 
omit to do in the caſe of any Chriſtians, he may likewiſe omit in 
the ſimilar caſe of any other Chriſtians, and even of all. Which 
conſideration ſhews, that the Romaniſts are guilty of no ſmall 
preſumption for arguing, as in this caſe they do, from mere natu- 
ral reaſon, that God muſt have provided ſuch an infallibility. 

Tus right inference to be made from theſe diſpenſations of di- 
vine - providence, is, that Ged, (who has placed men in circum-- 
ſtances: that have occaſioned their ignorance or errour about any 
points of the Chriſtian religion to be, morally ſpeaking, unavoid-- 
able,) will not require more from them, than they have been able 
to perform, but will reckon it ſufficient, that they make the beſt 
uſe they can of the abilities and opportunities that he has afforded 
them. Such a conduct on their part, would fatisfy. any equitable- 
maſter on earth; and much more aſſuredly will. it be accepted 
by our heavenly Father, who is perfectly good, and whoſe mercies. 
are over all his works [i]. He, certainly, will. not puniſh any men. 
for the want of ſuch. meaſures of faith, as they were not able to 
attain. There are on the contrary grounds to hope, that he will, 
in ſome degree, reward thoſe perſons, who have done what. they; 


[4] Pfal. cv. 9. 
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could towards knowing, or believing and ſerving him a- right, tho 
for want of ſome advantages and opportunities, they have remain- 
ed in ignorance as to ſome things, and have fallen into error as to 
others. 

Fo it is of moment to be obſerved, that the value of faith, or 
knowledge in religion, is to be eſtimated from the diſpoſition and 
conduct of the mind in ſeeking after them, and from the moral or 
practical improvement that is made upon having attained them. 
An implicit faith, which men, without any reaſoning of their own, 
have received from the mere authoritative dictates of the perſons 
by whom they have been educated or inſtructed; may, indeed, ſup- 


poſing it is a right faith, be advantageous to the believers. It may 


in ſome meaſure, reſtrain them from vice, and excite them to vir- 


tue. And theſe good effects of it will be of value in the fight of 


God. But ſuch a faith, which has not been grounded upon reaſon- 
ing or inquiry, (beſides that it will oftner be wrong than right) 
will, even when it is right, be always in danger of being unſettled 
and overthrown by the objections of others, or by the influence of 
irregular paſſions in the men themſelves. Such a faith is, by our 
Saviour, compared to a houſe built upon the ſand [&. On theſe ac- 
counts, God who has committed to all men, in ſome degree, the 
greatly improveable talent of reaſon, by no means intends that 
they ſhould, with a falſe humility, either keep it as it were 
wrapped up in a napkin [1], without uſing it at all, or ſhould offer it 
up, as ſome Romaniſts pretend to do, by way of ſacrifice to him. 
To govern our paſſions by our reaſon, is, certainly, our duty, and 
may be conſidered as a fit ſacrifice to God. But to ſacrifice our 
reaſon ſo far, as to believe things that appear plainly impoſſible, 
can never be our duty; becauſe, as I have ſhewn, it muſt tend to 
ſubvert the foundations of all moral knowledge and practice. God 
requires no more of us but that we ſhould duly employ our reaſon 
about matters of religion, which are our principal concern, and 
about the evidence that he has given for the truth of them ; that 


they ſhould exert it with a diligence proportioned to the great im- 


{#] Matt. vii. 26. [/] Luke xix. 20. 
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portance of thoſe things, and that, in order to their ſeeing theſe 
evidences in their proper force, the mind of each of the inquirers 
ſhould not be influenced by any undue paſſion, nor by any preju- 
dice, which has ariſen from ſuch paſſion, but ſhould be really de- 
firous to know all the truths in which they are concerned, ſhould 
uſe diligent endeavours to this purpoſe, and be diſpoſed to practice 
in all points according to what they find to be their duty, with re- 
ſpe& to God, to themſelves, and to all mankind. It is poſſible for 
men to have theſe good diſpoſitions to a conſiderable degree in their 
hearts, even when they are not in circumſtances to diſcover the 
truth of religion in ſeveral points. And if men be really in theſe 
diſpoſitions, God, who ſees the heart, will graciouſly accept them 
as being there, even when, for want of other advantages, they do 
not produce any ſuitable effects. And, peſſibly, in ſome caſes his 
abundant goodneſs may provide for ſuch perſons, thoſe evidences or 
inſtructions they wanted towards farther meaſures of belief. He 
did this in the caſe of the Æthiopian nobleman mentioned in Acts 
viii. 28. This perſon gave ſigns of his poſſeſſing the diſpoſitions 
abovementioned. Having had ſome nations about a Meſſiah, who 
was to ariſe among the Jews, and having, probably, been directed 
for inſtructions about him to their antient prophecies, he was read- 
ing one of them even in his journey. And when Philip the dea- 
con, appointed by the providence of God to meet him, aſked whe- 
ther he underſtood what he read, he frankly acknowledged. that he 
did not well comprehend it, but ſhewed his deſire to be better in- 
formed. He took up Philip for this purpoſe into his chariot, and 
as ſoon as he had a reaſonable. ſatisfaction about the defign, and 
evidences of the Goſpel, he readily believed and deſired to take up- 
on him the obligations of it. On account of theſe good diſpoſiti- 
ons in his heart, God was pleaſed to provide in an extraordinary 
manner for his inſtruction, and increaſing his faith. 

He did the like in the caſe of the Roman centurion, Cornelius, 
mentioned Acts x. This officer was virtuouſly and religiouſly diſ- 
poſed. He prayed often to God, and gave much alms to perſons 
in want. On which accounts fignal and extraordinary mercy was 
ſhewn him by God; who, tho' indeed he had alſo a view to notify 


to 
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to the converted Jews, his deſign to receive the Gentiles alſo into 
the covenant of grace, yet might eaſily have done that by other 
means. He choſe Cornelins in particular for that purpoſe, becauſe 
he knew him to be a fit object of his mercy and grace, as he alſo 
had found the Æthiopian nobleman before. 

However, theſe inſtances I-own, will not prove that God is, in 
juſtice, or even in goodneſs, obliged to make a proviſion like this for 
all well-difpoſed perſons, who have not ſufficient evidence for their 
giving a rational aſſent to the truths of the goſpel in general, or any 
particulars relating to it. He is, without queſtion, intirely at liber- 
ty to make what difference he pleaſes both in the original capaci- 
ties of his creatures, and in the opportunities he affords for the 
improvement of them. There are, probably, ſome beings, 
whoſe intellectual and active powers are, in their extenſive ope- 
rations, above what we at preſent can imagine. And we know 
there are others here on earth, who, though indeed rational in 
ſome degree, are put into ſuch a condition of life, that they la- 
bour for the moſt part of it in caverns under ground, with ſmall 
opportunities when they come out, for the improvement of their 
reaſon, either by an exerciſe of it themſelves, or by inſtructions from 
others. How very different allotments are theſe! Yet can any of 
thoſe, who have the loweſt of them, ſay with reaſon to his maker, 
Why haſt thou made me thus? Hath not a potter both power and 
right enough over his clay to make one veſſel to honour, and another 
to diſhonour ? And are not the power and right of God over his 
creatures, with regard 'to the degrees of perfection he will give 
them, fully as abſolute? He, certainly, is atliberty to put any of his 
creatures into ſuch a condition of exiſtence as will, if they act 
rightly, be upon the whole, much better than not exiſting at all. 
And he is equally at liberty, whether he will give them any reward 
for their good diſpoſitions, or for the improvements they make in 
conſequence of them. For no man, in any caſe, does more than 
he ought to do. On the contrary every one falls very much ſhort 
of performing his duty: and therefore no one can have a claim of 
right to any reward. 

4 HowEveR, 
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HoweveR, ſince we, from the goſpel of Chriſt, have juſt reaſon 
to believe that our Almighty creator, with goodneſs, on his part, 
immenſe and infinite, tho' by us quite unmerited, will condeſcend to 
accept, and even reward our faith, tho' it is but imperfect, provided 
it is as much as we could well attain, and is joined with good prac- 
tice ſincerely endeavoured, tho', in many things, deficient; there 
may be, from thence, ſome ground to hope, that he will alſo give 
a proportioned reward to lower degrees of a like faith and practice, 
when no higher could be attained, and when all the talents afforded 
have been duly improved for the attainment of theſe lower ones : 
And that even error, as to religion, when it has been, morally 
ſpeaking, unavoidable, will not be puniſhed; but rather that, when 
it hath been joined with diſpoſitions otherwiſe good, theſe latter 
will not, on account of that error, wholly miſs of a reward. The 
perfect unlimited goodneſs of God affords a foundation not at all 
improbable for ſuch a hope. | 

THr1s doctrine, indeed, upon which our excellent countryman 
Chillingworth, and many other judicious Proteſtants inſiſt, biſhop 
Boſſuet and the church of Rome very vehemently decry. They ſay 
that it puts all ſects of Chriſtians, if not all other men, upon an 
equal foot as to eternal ſalvation; and ſo, diſpoſing men to be in- 
different what religion they are of, it hurts very much, and even 
tends to extirpate, orthodox Chriſtianity [mz]. But theſe charges 
are made without reaſon againſt us: For the church of England 

5 in 


[n] Quelque evidence qu'on veuille poſer dans VEcriture, elle n' eſt pas telle qu'il 
n'y ait diverſes manieres de Pentendre, dont quelques unes ſont des erreurs contre la 
ſoi; c'eſt pourquoi il y a deux regles ſuffiſantes pour ſauver les hommes. La pre- 
miere, de recevoir le texte de l' Ecriture avec toutes ſes conſequences neceſſaires in- 
conte ſtables et. indubitables: La ſeconde, dans tout le reſte on l'on pouroit errer con- 
tre la ſoi, de tacher de croire Ecriture ſ:lon ſon vrai ſens, ſans ſe condamner les unes 
Is autres; parce que pour condamner, il faut etre juge, et, en matiere de religion, 


| juge infaillible. Or il n'y a point de juge de cette ſorte, 'Egliſe n'eſt pas infaillible. 


Chaque particulier Veſt encore moins dans ſes ſentiments.; donc qu'on ne ſe juge 
point les uns les autres, et que chacun demeure innocemment et impunement dans 
ſon ſens, ce que eſt en termes formels aſſurance du ſalut de chaque Chreſtien dans 
fa religion deduite manifeſtement de ce qu'il y a point un juge infaillible. H n'y a 
donc point de milieu entre croire * infaillible, et ſauver tout le monde dans 
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in her xviiith article, expreſsly cenſures thoſe who affirm * that 
N man ſhall be faved in the law or ſe& that he profeſſeth, if he 
« be diligent to frame his life according to that law, and the light 
«© of nature.” She fays, that the holy Scripture ſets forth the 
*« name of Jeſus Chriſt, as that only by which men may be ſaved.” 
So that ſhe plainly holds, that every man is obliged to embrace and 
continue in this religion, if he have opportunities for doing it. And, 
by conſequence, that (if he fails of fo doing, either by negle& of pro- 
per inquiry and attention, or from ill paſſions, or from prejudices, 
which, by his fault, have ariſen from them) he will, on any of theſe 
accounts, without repentance, be excluded from eternal ſalvation. 
And her judgment ts the fame about Chriſtians, who are juſtly hlame- 
able'for the errors they hold as to any particular points of this re- 
ligion: In her articles ſhe cenſures divers of theſe: And ſhe thinks, 
that the ſtrong perſuaſion of ſuch faultily erroneous perſons, that they 

are in the right, will not excuſe them in the fight of God, or give 
them any Juſt ground to hope for eternal ſalvation. Thoſe Pro- 
teſtants, therefore, who adhere to the doctrine of the church of 
England, cannot juſtly be reproached with thinking that all religi- 
ons are equally true or good in themſelves, or equally conducive to- 
wards making men eternally ſaved. On the contrary, we clear- 
ly profeſs and maintain, that there is only one religion, (to wit, 


the Chriſtian, -as it is delivered in the holy Scriptures,) that is in it- 


* 


ſelf true, or effectual for that purpoſe: And that this religion 
ought to be, with diligence and integrity, inquired after, embraced, 


and adhered to, by all men. Conſequently, if any one, who has 
opportunity of inquiring after, and ſeeing the evidence for it, thro' 
ſloth or negligence, prejudice or paſſion, or any other undue cauſe 


fa religion; et n'eſtre pas Catholique, c'eſt neceſſairement etre indifferent. Boſſuet, 
me. Avertiſſ. p. 283. 

On Yon voit une tolerance parfaite et le ſalut accorde ſur le ſondement commun 
des indifferens, qui eſt de ſauver tous ceux qui ſe ſervent de leur raiſon pour cher- 
cher la verite dans PEcriture. Boſſuet, ibid. p. 285. 

I n'y a qune ſeul remede à une dangereuſe maladie, qui tend manifeſtement a 
FextinCtion du Chriſtianite et de toute religion. Ibid. 


fails 
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® fails to ſee and embrace the truth, he will, upon that failure, in his 
9 bounden duty, be juſtly excluded from eternal ſal vation | 
ALL that we maintain, or rather humbly hope, with regard to 
men who err as to any points of religion, 18, that if they have real- 
ly made the beſt uſe they could of the abilities and opportunities 
they have had, and yet, as we think in ſome caſes they may, have 
miſſed of the truth, in particular points, they will not, on that 
account, fall under the diſpleaſure of God; but, on account of the 
good diſpoſitions of their hearts, will be excuſed, accepted, and, in 
ſome degree, rewarded by him. Not that we aſcribe the mercy 
that will be ſhewn to them to the erroneous religion, which they 
profeſs; but, ſolely to the infinite goodneſs of God, thro the abſo- 
lute merits of Jeſus Chriſt, who is ſet forth as an attonement and 
propitiation for the ſins of all men, even of thoſe who have not 
i known him. Now where can there be any ill conſequence of this 
3 doctrine? Does it tend, as the Romaniſts ſay, to make men indif- 
ferent or unconcerned whether they find the true religion or not? 
On the contrary, when this doctrine plainly declares, that there is 
only one true religion; that men are obliged with their utmoſt di- 
ligence and integrity of heart to ſeek after, and, if poſſible for them, 
to find it: That, if it be found, it will greatly conduce to the in- 
creaſe of their happineſs, as it will raiſe them to greater degrees of 
moral improvement; and that, if they fail, by their own truly blame- 
able miſconduct, to find, embrace, and adhere to it, they will, of 
a certainty, be miſerable for ever. What motives can be ſtronger 
than all theſe are, to put them upon ſuch a ſearch? If men have 
any conſideration at all, or regard to their own eternal intereſt, they 
will from hence be led to inquire diligently and honeſtly, as they 
ought to do, into the evidences and truths of religion: And if 
they ſo inquire, they will be likely to attain to the knowledge of 
the truth. It is plain, therefore, that our doctrine is fo far from 
tending to extirpate or hurt the truth ef religion, that, on the con- 
trary, it tends to make it more generally received, and more con- 
ſtantly adhered to, and practiſed. At the ſame time it certainly is 
moſt agreeable tothe mercy and goodneſs of God, not to ſuppoſe 
-that he expects to reap where he hath not ſown [2], but that he will 


[1] Matt. xxv. 24. 
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36 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. Part 1. 
graciouſly accept and reward men, according to their uſe of what 
they had, not of what they had not. Now if this moſt reaſonable 
ſuppoſition be made, there is no need, as the arch-biſhop of Cam- 
bray imagines, to ſuppoſe that God has provided an abſolute infalli- 
ble authority for the direction of men to the truth in religion, be- 
cauſe they may be ſaved eternally without it. 


Ax d, if there be no need of ſuch an authority, for the ſake of un- 


learned or ignorant men, there is, certainly, none for the ſake of 
men of learning, Who have both natural abilities, and opportunities 
ſufficient, if they be duly improved, for the diſcovery of the truth. 
Archbiſhop de Fenelon, indeed, formed an argument even from the 
cafe of theſe perſons, to prove the neceſſity of an abſolute and infal- 
lible authority in the church. He obſerves. that the learned men 
themſelves need much to be humbled and made ſenſible of their 
own incapacity. By their very reaſoning they come to be more in 
doubt and unſettlement of mind than the ignorant are. They are 
obſtinate in maintaining the moſt abfurd opinions, and have, there- 
fore, as much need as the unlearned people, of a ſuperior authority 
to abate their preſumptions, to correct their prejudices, to end their 
diſputes, &c. The account here given of the faults and miſconducts 
of ſome learned men, tho, indeed, it bears hard upon them, yet 
feems to be truer than one could wiſh. But ſuppoſing it to be alto- 
gether true, yet how does it follow, that God muſt have provided 
an infallible authority for the ſake of ſuch perſons? There is no- 
thing in reaſon or in the holy Scriptures to ſupport this concluſion. 
For if we are to argue from God's perfections, that (even after he 
has given men abilities and opportunities ſufficient both to know and 


to perform their duty, and they have abuſed. or neglected to uſe 


them,) he will give them yet greater, where ſtops this argument ? 
At this rate he muſt render them incapable both of error and of fin. 
But this is viſibly contrary to fact. And, therefore, we can only 
conclude with reaſon from God's perfections, that he will give to 
all men abilities and opportunities proportioned to what will be re- 
quired, of them in matters of religion ; and that, if they fail of the 


improvement they ought to make of them, they will be here left to. 
| | the: 
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the natural effects of their negligence and n and hereaf- 
ter will be puniſhed as they deſerve. 

Tus ſuggeſtions of our reaſon are confirmed by the repreſenta- 
tions of the holy Scriptures. When the Jews were regardleſs of the 
frequent admonitions, which God had given them by his prophets, 
to repent ſincerely, and amend their ways, he threatens- them at 
length, that, {he 20% dam of their wiſe men ſhall periſh, and the un- 
derſlanding of their prudent men ſhall be hid [o]. He determined to 
uſe no other means with them, but to leave them to themſelves. 

To the ſame purpoſe are declarations made by our Saviour in his 
parable of the unprofitable ſervant, who having had a talent in- 
truſted with him, neglected to uſe it. Take therefore from him, 
faith our Lord, the talent that hath been unimproved, and give it to 
him who hath ten talents; for unto every one that hath, ſhall be. given, 
and from him that hath net, ſhall be taken away even that which he 
bath. 

Ax p St. Paul, in his firſt epiſtle to Timothy, having mentioned 
ſome Chriſtians of that age, as doting about queſtions and ſtrifes of 
= words, whereof. cometh enty, ſtrife, railing, evil ſurmifings, per- 
9 verſe diſputings of men of corrupt minds, and deſtitute of the trutb, 
bids Timothy /rom ſuch withdraw. himſelf [g.] All which paſlages 
plainly ſhew, that, if men do not uſe, and duly improve the powers 
and advantages which God affords. them,, he will be fo far from 
| giving them greater, that he will, in ſome caſes, withdraw even 
6 thoſe they had before; or, at leaſt, will not grant them thoſe aids of. 
= | his holy Spirit, which would have: been vouchſafed to them, had. 
they not before been wanting to themſelves. So that the argument: 
of archbiſhop: de Fenelon for the neceſſity of an infallible authority 
for the ſake of learned men, is plainly inconcluſive. 

Uro the whole, From the very groſs error held, and the ſinful. 
practice injoyned by, the church of Rome, which pretends to in- 
tallibility ;, 


FRoM the nature of the teſtimonial evidence given for the Goſ- 
pel, as being a revelation from God; And 
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36 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. Part 1. 


-FRoM the expreſs and repeated declarations of the Scriptures of 
the New Teſtament; 


- IT is evident, that God intended to give to every one a right to 
Judge at all times ultimately for himſelf in all matters of religion. 

Bur here it is of great moment to obſerve, that God, in giving us 
a liberty and right of judging, doth not grant us a right or liberty 
of erring with impunity. He does not make-it (as ſome have 
crudely aſſerted) a thing wholly innocent to err. 

He will certainly puniſh for all errors, as well as for other crimes, 

that might have been avoided by our proper care: And therefore 
it is highly our concern to take proper care not to err. 


— 


TxXAGT Hh 
Of the Liberty of publickly worſhiping God. 


HE right that men have to worſhip God in public, depends 
upon their obligation to do it. For if neither reaſon nor 


divine revelation required this worſhip, ſo that it was a thing quite. 


indifferent, whether men ſhould ever perform it or not, all ſove- 
reigns would, in that caſe, have a right to forbid it to their ſub- 
jects, either as engaging them in needleſs expenſes of time and 
money, or as tending to produce among them, at leaſt on ſome oc- 
caſions, ſuch diſcords and conteſts as may diſturb the civil ſtate. 
But if, from right reaſon and the holy Scripture, it evidently ap- 
pears to be the will of God, that all men ſhould pay a public wor- 
ſhip to him, .no ſovereign can then have authority to forbid or hin- 
der their doing it. Their obligation muſt certainly be joined with 
a right to do it. In order, therefore, to ſettle - the latter, the for- 
mer is neceſſary to be conſidered; and that obligation may be clear- 
ly deduced from the capacities of mankind, and the relations we 
bear to God, and to each other. 

By a proper exerciſe of our reaſon, upon ourſelves, and the viſi- 
ble world, we cannot fail of attaining to ſome knowledge of the 
being and perfections of God, and of the relations we bear to him, 
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Tra& II. Of the Liberty of publicly worſhiping God. 29 


as our Creator, our abſolute Lord, and continual benefactor. From 
whence it follows, that we are obliged to acknowledge his per- 
fections, and addreſs both our thanks and our prayers to him: Be- 
cauſe our ſo doing, even in private, tends to preſerve and improve 
in our minds a due ſenſe of his perfections, with ſuitable diſpoſiti- 


ons to fear, and love, and endeavour to reſemble him as far as we 


are able ; and theſe were the chief ends for which we were made, 
and are preſerved in being. | | 

Bur to worſhip God in private, is not ſufficient, becauſe he has 
formed near relations between all men, as having all the ſame na- 
ture, and being the offspring of him the ſame father. On account 
of theſe relations, he obliges us to have an affection for each other, 
and as he hath given us the power of ſpeech, in order to dur mak- 
ing reciprocally known our thoughts and deſires, he cannot but re- 
quire, that, (out of a concern for the welfare of each other, and 
for his glory, which here on earth chiefly ariſes from the improve- 
ment and happineſs of mankind, ) we ſhould, as often as we have 
opportunity, join together for his public worſhip. 

FIRST, becauſe, when numbers of men aſſemble often for this 
purpoſe, the examples of ſome may, probably, have a good influ- 
ence on others, in regard both to their belief and practice. The 
notions concerning morality and religion (which in a greater or 
leſs degree are common to all men) have, in ſome of them, been 
very much improved by education, or their own attention, while 
many others are ſo unthinking, and uninſtructed, that, merely of 
themſelves, they would hardly ever come to be ſufficiently ſenſi- 
ble of their obligations to God, or be diſpoſed to perform them. 
But if men of better knowledge give examples of worſhiping 
God in public, with an appearance of doing it from their hearts, 
the conſequence may, and probably will be, that many of thoſe, 
who might not otherwiſe have ever thought of their obligation in. 
this reſpect, may be induced to conſider it, and, as men are gene-- 
rally prone to imitation, eſpecially in any thing to which nature: 
diſpoſes them, they may be led think, to ſee, and practiſe their 


duty 1 in this point, they may come to believe, to fear and love God. 


YET 


40 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. Part J. 
Ver further, the aſſembling of numbers of men for his pub- 
lic worſhip, will, naturally, tend to produce in them proper af- 
fections towards other men. For by frequently offering their joint 
prayers: to him, as the maker of all things, they will be, natural- 
ly, put upon conſidering, that they, all alike, are his creatures, and 
all ever under his governing providence ; that he, as their com- 
mon father, allows to all ef them an equal acceſs to him, and re- 
gards their prayers, not according to their outward condition in 
this life, but according to their real faith and piety. - From which 
conſiderations, the wealthy and powerful, certainly, ought to be, 
and, if they reflect at all, muſt become, in ſome degree, ſenſible, 
that he, who is acquainted with every the leaſt thing that paſſes 
among them, will, at ſome time or other, be the avenger of all ini- 
quity and acts of oppreſſion done againſt thoſe, of whom he is the 
protector, and whoſe low and indigent ſtation at preſent, he has 
purpoſely appointed; that the powerfull and wealthy, as being his 
ſtewards, may have opportunities of ſhewing not only their Juſtice, 
but their compaſſion and benevolence towards their brethren, in 
relieving their wants, and doing to them all the good that is, 
properly ſpeaking, in their power. On the other hand, thoſe in 
lower life may be naturally led to reflect, that their ſuperiors in 
dignity and wealth derive theſe advantages from the providence of 
Gad, and therefore, ought, on his account, to be duly reſpected 
by. their inferiors; who are obliged, with humility and acquieſ- 
cence, to go thro' the labours of the ſtation, which God hath aſ- 
ſigned them for the aid and benefit of their ſuperiors, as well as 
their own. tryal and improvement in virtue. Since theſe diſpoſiti- 
ons tend to the happineſs of mankind, and to the glory of God, 
no doubt can be made, but that-public worſhip, which is, natural- 
ly, in ſome degree, productive of them, muſt be our duty. Rea- 
ſon teaches us, that God cannot but require this worſhip of us, 
even tho' we had no engagements to cach other, but what are de- 
rived from our having had all the ſame origin from God, the ſame 
rational nature, and dependent condition. 
But when we are conſidered as imbodied together in civil ſoci- 
ety, there ariſes from thence a further obligation to unite in pub- 


lic 
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lic worſhip. For in that ſtate there will ſometimes be mercies and 
benefits, common to the whole ſociety, to be aſked of God, and 
thankſgivings to be paid him, on account of ſuch, when they have 
been received. Now it viſibly is fit, it is morally neceſſary, that 
all, who are | partakers of theſe benefits, in their ſocial capacity, 
ſhould join together in ſupplications to God for obtaining them, 
and in returns of due acknowledgment and thankſgiving for hav- 
ing received them. This is  much«the voice of nature, that all 
civilized nations have been' ſenſible, that they were obliged to pay 
ſuch public homage to God, and their practice was generally ſuit- 
able to it. They often performed it with great expence, by erect- 
ing temples for that purpoſe wich much beauty and magnificence, 
by maintaining many prieſts to officiate in thoſe ſacred ſolemnities, 
by killing great numbers of animals as ſacrifices, and burning 
large quantities of coſtly perfumes ; all which circumſtances ſnew- 
ed their ſenſe of the expedience and neceſſity of public worſhip. 
Bur this duty is ſtill more plainly injoined by our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. For all, who embrace his religion, are formed by him 
into a ſpiritual ſociety, of which he himſelf is the head, and of 
which every one is required, if it be in his power, to become a 
member, and is likewiſe obliged to ſhew that he adheres: to that 
engagement, not only by profeſſing this religion, but alſo by aſ- 
ſembling with his Chriſtian brethren to offer praiſes, thanks, and 
ſupplications to God in the name of our ever bleſſed Redeemer. 
They are the more y obliged to do this, in order to partake 
of that ſacrament of the euchariſt, which was intended to be a 
memorial of his death, and a token of their ſpiritual union with 
him and with each other, and a mean of their receiving his gra- 
cious aſſiſtances, For we being many (ſays St. Paul,) are one bread 
and one body, for ue are all partakers of that one bread [r]. From 
whence it is plain, our Lord intended to require, that all Chriſti- 
ans ſhould join together, as they have opportunity, in public wor- 
ſhip. It is a part of that confeſſion of him before men, which he 
requires of us, and a wilful neglect of it, without a juſt reaſon, is 
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what he will not fail to reſent: fot: whoever refuſes; or totally 
neglects, to db thoſe public actions, which imply an acknowledge 
ment of the immenſe benefits of our redemption, amd were ap- 
pointed for that very purpoſe; may, with reaſon, be eanſidered as 
greatly wanting in his duty to his Saviour, and will be puniſhed 
for this neglect. On the other hand, that men might ali be en- 
gaged by conſiderations of a different kind to public worſhip, our 
Lord has promiſed, that wherever amy number of hem, even two 
or three, ſhall be garbered togerber in bit ame [ap he Will he pecu- 
liarly preſent with them, and-gracmuſſy diſpoſed d gratmt their re- 
queſts for the aids of is hoty- Spirit, as für 48) he enows their cafe 
to require them. In the tempie f Solomon, God was pleaſed te 
exhibit a ſenſible mark of his irnmediate preſence by a radiant 
light or glory in it [r]: But, under the Goſpel, men art to be in- 
Hueticed by their reuion, rather than by thbir ſenſes; and, there“ 
fore, no ſuch viſible ſign of the divine preſence appears in out 
places of public worſhip. We, however, may be aſſured, that our 
Saviour is not leſs preſent there, for all the purpoſes of ſpiritual 
afliſtance and conſolation; which benefits are the gréateſt that men 
can poſſibly enjoy while they are on earth; and, therefore, they 
ought to be proportionably ſolliciteus to tender themſelves parta- 
kers of them. And that they might nut fail of them for want of 
knowing the fitteſt times for this public worſhip, the apoſtles of our 
Lord, inſpired by him, appear to have ſet apart The fit day of each 
week u], more eſpeciall/ for this important purpoſe, and in comme- 
moration of our Lord's reſurrection from the dead. Accordingly 
the primitive Chriſtians obſerved thoſe days with a proper ſolemnity 
and ſtrictneſs of devotion: They continued not only in the apoftles 
doctrine, but in their fellowſhip or communion in breaking of bread, and 
ti prayers [w},that is, in all acts of public worſhip. St. John, the be- 
loved Uiſciple of our Lord, when, towards the cloſe of his life, he was. 
to infirm that he could not walk to church, cauſed himſelf to be car- 
ried thither in the arms of his diſeiples. And the author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews carneſtly preſſes them 79 Hold faſt the pro- 


{s] Matt. xviii. 20. [r] 2 Chron. vi. 1, &@c. [u] Acts xx. 2. [w] Acts ii. 42. 
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Felton if tbeß. Patt hL ö, forfuking their relgibüůt Henzler 
[x]. He did not allow even the danger of their lives, in thoſe 


times of perltcurion, 10 Be an ercuſe for ablenting themſelves to- 
all from this great a of public worſhip. 

Now from the obli on that all men are under to aſſiſt at the 
public. worfhip of Gad, when it is duly performed, they muſt have 
a right t6 meet together, and perform it, as thity ought,” wi 
uffn any puniſnment, mbleftation, or Hindranite' whatſoever, 
from any ſovereign, or other perſon, upon that account. For whit 
God obliges any perſon to do, no one elſe can have a right to hin- 
der, or, by any means, deter him from doing, All methods of re- 
ſtraint, or even menaces uſed to that purpoſe, would be acts of op- 
poſition to the wilt of Got: Every fovereign; indeed; is, by his 
office, the guardian of the and welfare of the nation, over 
which he preſides ; for ſecuring which, it is fit that he ſhould 
have a watchful eye an all numerous aſſemblies of his ſubjects, 
even thoſe which ate pro held for the worſhip of God; 
ſince it is poſſible,” bo dbubt, that Rich aſfemblies may ſometimes 
be made occaſtons of inciting thoſe, who aſſiſt at them, to diſturb 
the peace, of the civil ſtate. The forms of public devotion there 
uſed, or the inſtructions and exhortations given on the ſubj ject of 
gere gz may | have things mixed with them, that may nk to in- 

flame the minds of the worſhipers againſt tlie perſon of the ſove- 
reign, or againſt other religioniſts under his protection, or againſt 
the conſtitution of the civil ſtate. Some of theſe things have been 
actually done 1 in ſuch ies for ovine wing even As choſe, 


Dre 


them © on Des 7 to 2 rar ind outrages Fug 955 
Heathens or Jews, or heterodox Chriſtians, whom they deemed to 
be 10 to themſlves. and to God, on account; of, differences i in 
religion. Tb. Wk not. . rigjcu ed and reviled, but inſulted 
them, and di their vations they have pulled down, or 
A their alle or other places of worſhi ip []; they have even, 


27 5 Heb. x. 23.23% [LI Via. Divi Artbtoki vita a Paulino conſeriptam. 
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in ſome caſes, aſtronted eee Ute ald eee. e 
of religion. ann Fry Jer 1 8 Ah 5 

Bur all Sea ee ee n all things 
that tend naturally to produce them; may juſtly be reſtrained by 
the civil ſovereign, becauſe they are contrary to the ends of civil 
ſocieties, as well as to the nature of true religion. In order to the 
ſafety and welfare of mankind, and to the improvements poſſible to 
be made in their preſent condition, God hath, certainly, deſigned, 
and viſibly formed them to live together in civil ſtates, which will, 
generally, protect their perſons and properties againſt violence and 
rapine, and will give riſe. to many conveniences, and improvements 
in knowledge, as well as in arts, which. could not be had, if men 
lived in a ſtate of ſeparation from each other, or only in ſmaller 
companies tagether. But as ſuch. civil ſtates cannot chu ſubſiſt, 
unleſs all the members of them. be quietly ſubmiſſive, and obedient, 
in all things lawful to their temporal governors; we may, there- 
fore, with xeaſon infer, that God does not require any thing of men, 
as a a hp their religion, that mult, ot can, juſtly, interfere with 
or hinder their paying ſuch ſubmiſſion. or obedience : For that 
would be to act inconſiſtently with his on deſign. Accordingly, 
right reaſon diſcovers — of this ſort in religion. It only di- 
rects us to believe in God, to achnoylodge his perſeQions,. to ex- 
thanks for the henakts be enters Apen us, and 10 yield as full nad 
as conſtant an obedience, as we are able, to his moral laws. To all _ 
which the Chriſtian revelation adds, that we muſt believe the di- 
vine miſſion and authority of Jeſus Chriſt for the redemption of 
mankind, and their reconcilement to God; muſt proſeſs this be- 
lief, . ia. 6 Coles to coatarttionk t.ebe 
ſame religion; muſt offer our praiſes and ſup 


plications to God in 
his name, as our only mediator; acknowledge him in that high 


character of God, which in the Scri ptures is aſcribed to him, and 
practice the moral laws with the 7 he has added to 
them, and muſt practice thoſe poſitive ſacramental inſtitutions alſo, 
which he hath appointed as means-of receiving his grace, and of 
our ſpiritual union with him, and with each other. ig” wh 
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things may at any time be done, in a public manner, without” pro- 
ducing, from the nature of thoſe actions conſidered in themſelves, 
the leaſt diſturbance to civil ſocieties. It muſt, therefore, be the 
intention of God, that theſe ſocieties ſhotild not be at all diſturbed 
on account of religion. From whence ĩt follows, that if any per- 
ſon, from a view of what he may think to be the inter- 
eſt of true religion, or of gaining to the profeſſots of it any world- 
ly advantages ſhall take occaſion, from the anal od publie 
worſhip, to put them upon any actions that diſturb and hurt the 
civil ſtate, he will not be juſtified by his really having this inten- 
tion: For no men, merely on account of their being of the true 
religion, have, by the appointment or will of God, a right to 
wealth, to honours or power in a civil ſtate. Thoſe things are not 
neceſſary to the right performance of their duty to him, or to their 
attainment of eternal happineſs. They may, on the contrary; ſome- 
times hinder them from attaining or purſuing thoſe great ends, and 
may, in that caſe, be very hurtful to them: On which account 
God does not in the Chriſtian diſpenſation ever make a general 
promiſe to grant theſe temporal advantages, even to his faithful 
ſervants, whom, on the contrary, he often cauſes to be deſtitute of 
them, that their hearts may be the more effectually fixed on a life 
to come. He doth not, indeed, forbid the profeſſors of the true re- 
ligion to poſſeſs theſe advantages, when they can, without any un- 
lawful courſes, attain them. He their poſſeſſing them, 
when they make uſe of them to promote his fervice and the good 
of mankind; and When he foreknows that they will act thus, or 
when he deſigns to try them, or has, otherwiſe, purpoſes to ſerve 
by ſo doing, his providence may cauſe things to work together to- 
wards their attaining them. But a right to poſſeſs them, does not 
ariſe from his general or particular grant. It depends on the tranſ- 
actions of men with each other. And, therefore, if any of them 
uſe force, or fraud, ſedition, corruption, or any ſuch unlawful me- 
thods in order to acquire to any profeſſors of the true religion, 
wealth, honour, or power in the civil ſtate, to its diſturbance or 
diſadvantage, and againſt the will of the ſovereign; he hath, in all 
2 a right to prevent and puniſſi their attempts. He may en- 
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deavour to prevent them by requiring that evety thing, ether of a 
ſeditious or inflaming nature, ſhall be left out of the Pott prayers” 
and preaching: For cho, indeed, thoſe of the tHe religion muſt” 
have a fight in their public worſhip'to expreſs the articles of their 
faith, and give reaſons for them againſt oppoſite religioniſts, becauſe 
ehelr doing fo may be neceffary for the inſtruction and confirmation 
of their o people; yet nothing invective, infüfting; or abufive a, 
gainſt perſons of other religions mould be mixed with their pub 
He worſhip. If the ancient prophets, who were inſpired by God, 
Have, on ſome occaſions, uſed language of this fort, when he, who 
knew the hearts and circumſtances of men, ſaw this courſe to be 
neceflary ; yet that ſeems to be no fufficient precedent for unin- 
2 do the like. The apoſtle directs Chfiſtians 76 
give am anſwer to every mam that aſteth them a reaſon of the hope that 
ir in them,” with meckneſs and fear [y], that is, in à manner as inof- 
fenſive as poſſible. This is more eſpecially the duty of thoſe who 
are permitted publickly to profeſs the true religion, hen it is dif- 
ferent from, and very oppoſite to, that which' obtains among 4 
great majority of the people in that country. And, in order to be 
ſecure of their practiſing this duty, the ſovereign may ſend perſons 
to inform him of what paſſes in every ſuch worftüping aſſembly, 
of Which he hath any ſuſpicion; he may oblige them to perform 
their worſhip — open doors, and hath a night to puniſh thoſe, 
whom he finds to be guilty of any — _ pov cs ind yin rl 
tion to the nature of their offence. * 
——————ů—— with Fee | 
than meet together to worſhip God ſeriouſly ob inoffenfively;-ac 
cording to the obligations of this religion, no 'fovercign can have 
an authority or right, either to hinder them from ſo doing, or to 
puniſh them on that account beeauſe this oonduct on his part. 
— 1 (as I have ſaid) be aſſuming an auth to reſtrain them 
from doing What God, the fountain ef all aut commands 


them to do; a ſuppoſition plainly 2 
our's apoſtles, Feter and John, when forbidden $9" « Jewith 
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council to preach any more in the name of Jeſus, witli juſt free 
dom faid, Wiherber in be right in the fight of God t bearken unto you, 
rathgr than unto: God; junge qr Ce]. And the like reply will always 
be juſt with regard to publickly worſhiping God. To practice this. 
according to the true religion, men cannot but have; at all times, a 
riglit; becmiſe, as I have ſhewen, they are under an obligation to do 
it, whenever they conveniently can, at the times appointed by God 
himſelf, or by thoſe er 3 ot r * "ae 
* appointment. 
Mes may, indesd, lawfulby abſtain, contig 8 
ihn eng when they are employed in affairs of noceſſity, or of 
great importance to the public weal, or even to that of private 
perſons : for the ſalbunb, ſays: our Saviour, was maue for man, not 
man for the ſabbath [a]: And again, I will have marey an not ſu 
crifice [5]. He preferred ſuch actions of beneſicence towards our 
neighbours, as were neceſſary at particular times, toi the bare ob- 
ſervance af any pofitive inſtitutions in zeligion. When the former 
of theſe. is, uf neceſſity, to be done; the latter muſt: be omitted. Ac 
cordingly; if the public ſafety or advantage, or even thoſe of private 
perſons, do, in any great degree, make it needful that men ſhould 
abſtain, for a tim, from God's public ve may conclude; 
that he will then allow. it; and, on ſuch occaſions, the ſovereign 
may juſtly command them to do things for the public ſervice, that 
may be incoaſiſtent with their attending ſuch worſhip- The 
mazchiang of ar mies, or working towards: fitting» out fleets for the 
public, defence, on days of public worfhip ;; ot acting in a ſiege, ot 
battle for repelling enemies, os performing any kind of neceſſary 
labour, are things, beyond all queſtion, lawful, when commanded 
by a fovereign. But Holly, or for a long time at once, ta. be ab- 
ſent from public worſhip, hen there. is not a fufficient reaſon for 
it, cannot de lawful, and, — MIT haye ankles L 
rity to requite it of his-fubjects. - | 
He cannot juſtly do it, even tho 4 icht al public worthips 
may, by the —— of ſome other * not engaged in it. 


([z] AQ. iv. 19. [a]; Mack i ii. 27. (4] Matt. xii. 7. 
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poſe and hinder the proſeſſors of the true one, in their Pa 4 + 
and uſe violent means for that purpoſe. - Thus the | Jews and hea- 


_ preaching of which they themſelves raiſed tumults, and threw the 
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Daa ct of diſturbances and tumults in the civil tate, 
Theſe may ſometimes happen, when turbulent men, incited by 
their.zeal for a falſe religion publickly received in a country, op- 


thens did, at ſeveral. times, in the firſt age of the Goſpel, at the 


blame of them on the apoſtles, whom they repreſented as men that 
would turn the world upfide down [e]; but civil diſturbances, 
reality, are not cauſed nor continued by the fault of 
worſhipers according to the truth, cannot be juſtly charged upon 
them, nor give reaſon ſufficient to a ſovereign for hindering them 
from the profeſſion or quiet exerciſe. of their religion. He ought, 
by fit methods, to reſtrain the -perſons, by whoſe means or incite- 


 -ment'thaſe tumults have been raiſed. But he: cannot have a right 


to prevent ſuch diſorders by totally reſtraining the innocent and 
4noffenſive profeſſors of the true religion from worſhiping God in 
—— rod. For the peace of civil ſociety, tho it is, in- 

importance, is not-to be obtained by unlawful means. 
Now his hindring perſons of the true religion, for any long time, 
from peaceably worſhiping God in public, EO a, 


| — no ſovereign ought ever to do it. 


Tun chief difficulty on this ſubject regards thoſe ee who 
err, as to points of importance, in religion; and the queſtion is, 
—— obliged to permit any ſuch erroneous per- 
ſons to worſhip God in public, and, by their examples, as well as 
inſtructions and exhortations in that worſhip, to ſeduce others, and 
propagate their errors as far as that liberty will afford them oppor- 
tunities of doing it? The Romaniſts and other intolerants deny 
this, and, on the other hand, earneſtly contend, that the uſe of pe- 
nalties againſt blameable errors in religion, is not only lawful, but 
expedient and neceſſary on the part of a ſovereign : hed ee opi- 
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Fixer, that errors in religion, when publickly* maintained after 
roper declarations and admonitions given to the contraty by the 

Catholie church (Which errors are then to be Chfiderèd as here- 

ſies) are, in many caſes, ſins of a heinous kind againſt God: For 
ſome of them (as thoſe of the Gnoſtics, che Manicheans, and the 
like) detract greatly from his honour, the preſervation and maĩnte- 
nance of which, ought to be an object of the higheſt concern to all 
rational agents. If they be obliged to vindicate the honour of a 
father or a friend, how. much more that of God, who has a much 
higher and more endearing relation to them, and whoſe Honour is 
greatly violated by a public profeflion of doctrines, either blaſphe- 
mous or plainly falſe and contrary to divine revelation? And moſt 
of theſe errors miſt have proceeded from a grievous" corruptibn, 
which might have been avoided, both in the underſtandings and 5 
the wills of the perſons concerned: And they lead to great defects 
and miſconducts in the practice of religion, and tend greatly to hurt 
| the credit; and to diſturb the peace, order, and good government of 

his church, on Which accounts; they muſt always be the objects of 
God's indignation. Sucht worſhip, W e iy: ſuch 
dns,” ought not to be permitted. 
Ix is further to be conſidered, that duch nen are very a 
gerous to the ſpiritual welfare of many well-diſpoſed people” in 
common life, who, being unſkilful, and generally unguarded, may, 
by the artful inſnaring diſcourſes heard in their public worſhip, be 
unayoidably infected Wied the venom of their hereſy; and theſe 
wrong notions in religion will, naturally, carry them into ill prac- 
tice, and be productive of their eternal ruin. Now Beza (p. 96) 
obſerves tat it is a greater ſin to kill the Hul of any perſon, than 
his body.” On which, actbunt, as the guilt. of theſe heretics is the 
greater, ſo the caſe of the ſeduced is the more to be pitied, and 
they ought to be guarded with the | greater care from fugh peri: 3 
cious infection. 

 Inpee charity requires, that even thoſe hereties en 
ought, if poſſible, to be reduced to a ſound mind; and be thereby 
ſaved from eternal deſtruction, tho' it be by their undergoing ſome 
2 ſufferings. But if this their ritual welfare, thro their 
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| pride, obſtinacy, and other evil diſpoſitions, can but ſeldom be 
| procured, yet the ſafety of the civil ſtate ought, at leaſt, to be con- 
fulted, which heretics are, in general, likely to diſturb by their am- 


bition and love of being at the head of ſtate factions, which are ea- 


fily formed out of differences of religion. Hardly any remarkable 
Betede but hath fallen, and will be 2 to fall, 1158 A turbulent 
and ſeditious conduct [4]. 
A, beſides this, when they are numerous, and not puniſhed as 
they ought to be, they tend to draw down God's indignation upon 
the civil ſtates where they are ſuffered. On all theſe accounts, 
the ſovereign, as deriving his authority from God, and repreſenting 
him on earth [e], muſt be authorized and obliged to maintain his 
honour, and provide for the welfare both fpiritual and temporal, 
both public'and private, of the people e to his charge. 
Tux intolerants obſerve further, that civil penalties are means 
not improper to be uſed for this purpoſe, becauſe theſe may, ſome- 
times, by the grace of God, cauſe heretics themſelves to confider, 
to ſee and to quit their errors; as St. Auſtin (ſee' Bayle's Com. p. 
86) aſſures us experience hath often ſhewn.' But even tho penal- 
ties ſhould not have this effect of converting heretics, Jet they may 
be juſtly inflicted on them, for by Wilful negligence or 
paſſion, corrupted or perverted their own unilerftanding, or, at leaſt 
they may have a good effect in preventing, by A proper terror, many 
weak perſons from being fo eaſily corrupted by theſe heretics ; 
who, with that view, ought either to be 5 t 5 cloſe confine- 
ment, or be driven out of the ſovereign's minions, er, When it 
is neceſſary, ought to be puniſhed even with death... _ 
* Malignant hereſies have, by thefe means, in many inſtances, 
been ſuppreſſed and extirpated ; by which otherwiſe not only great 
numbers of private perſons, but 9 75 whole nations, would have 


been over- run and corrupted. Spain hath been by theſe means e- 


[4] Multo minus dubitari.poteſt vl fiſh Srghatc coin afwegitiraten b<r- 
uneat, quia, niſi ſancte et integre obſervetur, fieri. non n n | 
emu calamitatum generi, reſpublica olyiciatur. Baue 24. @ | 
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Tract II. Of thi" Liberty of publickly worſhiping God. 
_ cured: from the 
ſoon after the abdication of Charles Vth, were beginning to- take 
root there. France has, in great meaſure, extirpated and ſuppreſſed 
the like, after they had much ſpread themſelves, and cauſed: great 
commotions and much bloodſhed in that country. The dominions of 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the kingdom of Poland have, by the ſame 
means, cleared themſelves in great meaſure, of theſe noxious 
weeds; and fo might other countries have done, if due care had 
been taken. And, therefore, if ſovereigns do not imploy theſe pe- 
nal methods, when they are in their power, againſt falſe religions, 
they may juſtly be blamed for not performing their duty. Theſe, 
fay the intolerants, ebe eee . e 
„ 
a” v they are further codified by divine revelation, which evi- 
ibes the civil puniſhment of ſuch errors in- religion, 
bo ö by them, as are in their nature 
clearly repugnant to ſacred. e ee an "oy 
hurtful to men. 
On ancient 1 kind, was, that men, (ſeeing the 
great benefits derived to'them from. the heavenly bodies, together 
with their beauty and the regularity of their courſes, and not ſuf- 
ficiently attending to the ſuggeſtions of their reaſon) were led to 
take them for deities, and paid an idolatrous worſhip to them. 
That a ſtop might be put to this idolatry, greatly injurious to his 
perfections. God exprelsly ordered it in the law of Moſes to be ſe- 
verely- even with death, which, accordingly; was done, 
in the Jewith ſtate, by Moſes, Elijah, Hezekiah, and others: And 
Job' (Who, tho" a ſtranger to the common wealth of Iſrael, yet 
had the advantage of divine revelation) declares in like manner 
chat this idolatry ought to be puniſhed'by the judge [V]. The word 
pelili Yb, uſed in the Hebrew: for judge, is the ſame (except in 
 the'difference of number) that h"uſe@ in the I 1th verſe of that 
chapter, for the judge; in calc of adultery, who, in this caſe, was 
certainly, to inflict evil puniſhment, and ** on 


| IIb xxi. 38. 
N HH 2 the 


ion of theſe heretical doctrines, which 
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52 OF SPIRETU AS (LIBERTY; Put I. 
the criminal; and, therefore, in all appearance, he was to do the 
fame againſt idolatrous worſhip: And Job plainly declares, that 
this offence was to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, as a diſreſpect 
and affront to the perfections of God; for, he ſays, that if he had 
practiſed this idolatrous worſhip, he ſhould have denied, that is, he 
ſhould have failed very greatly in the reſpect due to God that is 
above. No if an author divinely inſpired aſſures us, that the ma- 
giſtrate in that country was authorized, and even obliged by the 
light of reaſon, to puniſh this offence. as-criminal;-tho' it might, in 
ſome caſes, be founded partly in error, and the prejudice of educa- 
tion, we ought, by a parity of reaſon, to conclude, that he Bn 
and all other ſovereigns both: may, and ought to, puniſh o 
blameable errors, and 5 Hong Om them againſt. rc . 
religionnsrs 
| Jo there be wot atk ſaid. to this purpoſe- in the: . | 
the New Teſtament, the intolerants ſay, we are not to wonder, be- 
cauſe this point had before been ſuſficiently ſettled by natural rea- 
ſon, and by the holy Scriptures under the Moſaical diſpenſation, 
and becauſe our Savidur did not afſunie any civil power. Vet he 
* in a remarkable cafe, when only religion Was concerned, 
did, in order to vindicate the honour of God, make uſe, of fore 
Ae e for, eue hol he e 
one of the outward courts of the temple at Jeruſalem, even when 
their practice was: both by the Jewiſh prieſts. and by the 
civil governors. And in one of his parables, wherein he ſeems to 
have repreſented his church as it ſnould be. in Future times, ſup- 
ported by the civil power, (ſee Auguſt! Epiſt. ad Emerit. 5 
He directs that, if men ſhould not acknowledge the truth of his 
religion, or would not comply with the gentle invitations made 
them to come into it, they ſhould be forced ſo to do. Compel them 
70 come in, ſays he, that my houſe may be. filled (bl. He alſo threat- 
ned, that che temporal judgments of God ſhould. fall upon the 
Jewiſh nation, as puniſhments for their having rejected him, in 
ke manner, as the evangelical ä Ieh 1 had declared, aue 


TFT [5]. Mark xiv. 23. 
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Tract II. Of the Liberty of publicly warſhiping God: 53 
the nation which, would not receive the future Saviour, ſhould periſh 
Li. And, after. his decealſe, his apoſtles, tho not veſted with any 
civil authority, yet uſed the miraculous heavenly: power, of which 
they, were poſſefled, for inflicting bodily puniſhments on divers 
perſons, if not for bare errors in religion, yet certainly for offences 
committed, not againſt the civil ſtate, but only againſt the apoſtles, 
as miniſters of Chriſt, and governors of his church. At the word 
of St. Peter, death came upon Ananias and his wife Sapphira 
[4]; Elymas was: ſtruck with blindneſs by St. Paul, for endea- 
ouring to hinder the: converſion of Sergius the proconſul to the 
faith of the Goſpel [/]. And tis probable, that the ſame apoſtle 
inflited bodily penalties upon . Hymenæus and Alexander, who 
had been guilty of blaſpheming, 1. e. peating euil of the Chri- 
ian faith mn]. (Bayle Com. Tom. II. 55.) Since our Lord in- 
ſpired his apoſtles, who were but private përſons in the civil ſtate; 
to exert ſuch authority of puniſhing thoſe who were offenders only 
againſt the true religion, we may ſtill more juſtly preſume, that he 
Wilk authorize and even require ſovereigns to do the like, by their 
civil power, in purſuance of the advice of thoſe, Who have ſuc- 
ceeded to the apoſtles 1 in the government of his church. And, in 
fact, this doctrine is laid down by St. Paul, when he repreſents 
it to be the duty of every ſovereign, as the miniſter of God {n]; to 
uſe the ſword with which he hath intruſted him for the puniſh- 
ment of evil-doers. (St. Auſt: Epiſt, clxiv ad Emerit. apud'Bayle 
2d. Com. p. 131. For hereſies are, by this ſame apoſtle [o], 
(fee Bayle ad. Com. 337.) repreſented as works of the fleſh; and, 
therefore, (as Boſſuet biſhop of Meaux juſtly argues, 6me' Advert. 
p. 243) they are, by this text; declared to be puniſhable by the 
civil ſovereign. See Bayle Com. p. 131, 139 — 141. ibid. 3 38. 
360, &. 

Axp accordingly, as ran as. the, 8 powers became, Chri- 
ſtian, they thought it their duty to enforce the. ſentences of the 
church againſt heretics by temporal penalties. This was done in 


ki Taiah vi. 12. [ Ads v. 10 D Acds xiii. 8, 11. and duns, 196. 
. fm] 1 Tim. . 20. ſn] Rom. xiii. 1 a v. 3 T3 
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And che like courſe of adding 


Synod of the Walloon churches held at Amſterdam in 
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many inſtances, by Conſtantine the Great and his ſueeeſſors, (ſee 


Prynne p. 36, 39.) in the eaſtern empire. They commanded that the 
heretics, who denied the Nicene faith; ſhould be driven out of the 
churches; and fent the chief leaders of them into baniſhment + 
civil penalties, by way of enforce- 
ment to the biſhop's ſentence of excommunication, for hereſy, &c. 
hath been continued ever fince, and is to this day, in almoſt all 
parts of the Chriſtian church; even the nnn. ay 
well as in the communion of the church of Rome. 

In a word, ſay the intolerants, it is certainly" true, that, FAS 
the temporal princes have received the Goſpel, the far greater 
number of Chriſtians in every age, both fathers and biſhops of the 
church, and the temporal po N 2d governors in all nations, even 
the pretended reformers, ee Melancthon, Calvin, and Beza, 
&c. have all agreed in the lawfulneſs of employing ſecular puniſh- 
ment againſt thoſe whom they deemed to be 3 and have 
practiſed accordingly, when they had it in their power ; 

Bronx we conſider the anſwers that have been given to theſe 
ſeveral arguments, it will be proper to form a ri right ſtate of the 
queſtion, by obſerving in what caſes, and to — — degree, the 
friends of liberty think that force or reſtraint may juſtly be uſed in 
matters of religion ; and in what caſes, and 3 far an indulgence 
or toleration, as to public worſhip, and profeſſion of opinions there- 
in ought to be allowed to perſons in error concerning religion. 
(Theſe points have been formerly much diſputed, even amongſt 
Proteſtants [9], and are not, at. preſent, ſo well ſettled among all 
of them, as things of ſo much importance to the welfare of man- 


kind might he-witlcs, th. he;) In order to clear the way towards 


T4] See de Meaux Hiſt. Vans. Tom. I. p. 46; 47. . 
r ee and Catrin, nnd eee Proteſtants eee 


Englih, word Sr. Auaus runs 5. $66. an count of 8 
1690, wherein this 
propoſition, <* That the magiſtrate has no right, by virtue of his authority, to ſup- 
, preſs idolatry and binder the progreſs of hereſy,” is one of thoſe which that 
Synod ſolemnly and unanimouſly declares falſe, ſcandalous, and pernicious, equally 
. 5 


of heretics. 


See Bayle's' Dictionary 
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the truth, the firſt thing to be obſerved is, That no perſon ought. I 

to be, with impunity, ſuffered openly. to deny, either that there is * 
a God, or that the world is governed by his providence, or that >" 
men will ever be puniſhed by him for the ill actions they have 
done. For an open denial of any of theſe great truths muſt be 
very detrimental to civil ſociety, the peace and welfare of which | 
muſt always depend greatly on the influence which theſe principles 
have on the minds of the people. Every one, who reflects on the _ 
circumſtances of mankind, or is acquainted with their hiſtory, muſt- 

be apprized, that, in ſeveral caſes, great miſchiefs-may be done, by 
poiſon, by fire, and other ſecret methods, to' private perſons, and- 
even to princes and ſtates themſelves; and yet the perſons who do. 
them, may either be concealed from the knowledge of men, or 
have probable hopes of avoiding puniſhment from them. Now, in: 

ſuch caſes, nothing can have weight enough to deter men from. 
crimes, that may ſometimes” produce to thoſe, who commit them, 
great preſent advantage, but only the fear they have of God, as 

one who knows all things; hath infinite power, and will, certain- 

ly, at ſome time or other, inflict ſevere puniſhments. on all wicked 
perſons. That this fear, if once deeply rooted in their minds, will. 
work ſtrongly upan them; Lucretius himſelf, as much as it was 
againſt his Epicurean ſcheme, makes no Ae; of confeſſing in 


| the * lines [7];. 


Worſe after death, than any can be here; 
— a, ee to them now: appear. 


Ur! — atoms (icoabehs ahh ; 
Præmetuens, adhibet ſtimulos, torretque flagellis : 
Nec videt- interea qui terminus eſſe malorum 
Poffit, nec qui fit malorum denique finisz, _— - 
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56 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. Part I. 
It appears from hence that theſe were known to be the general 
ſentiments of mankind. And of this, the wiſeſt legiſlators and 
philoſophers of Greece and Rome were ſo ſenſible, that they en- 
deavoured by various means, to make ſtrong and laſting impreſſions 
on their people, of hope and fear with reſpe& to the Gods. And 
what good effects theſe impreſſions had, the Roman hiſtory re- 
markably ſhews in divers inſtances of perſons, who, from the ter- 
ror of their conſciences, and the fear of divine vengeance, diſco- 
vered the moſt dangerous and ſecret conſpiracies againſt the ſtate, 
and were kept from ſeditions, mutinies, and rebellions. Dionyſ. Hal. 
Livy, and Machiavel [s]. Polybius, for theſe reaſons, thought it 
was very wrong in thoſe perſons of his age, who were for unſettling 
the Roman people as to their notions of puniſhments to be inflicted in 
a future ſtate; becauſe they had, at that time, a very good effect upon 
the Romans, and the want of them had an exceedingly bad one upon 
| the Greeks. Tully (de Legg. ii.) doubts not to affirm, that opinions 
| about the providence of God, were of very great uſe, as being 
what gave the chief force to oaths, made leagues and covenants to 
be obſerved, and kept up ſociety among men. In the firſt book 
de Nat. Deor. the ſame author ſays, that if piety were ſubverted, 
juſtice itſelf and human ſociety would be deſtroyed. Plutarch af- 
firms, that the firſt thing, and of the moſt importance in the con- 
ſtitution of laws, is to eſtabliſh the belief of the Gods [?]. And, 
among the moderns, Machiavel, how little ſoever he was con- 
cerned for religion on its own account, yet, for the ſake of civil 
government, declares, and inculcates his ſentiments about keeping 
up the great principles of it in the minds of the people; It 
„ will be found, ſays he, (Diſc. on Livy, chap. xi.) by . whoever 
« conſiders the Roman hiſtory, how uſeful a thing religion is to 
« the government of armies, to the uniting of the people, to the 
keeping men good, and to the deterring them from being bad.” 
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[5] Vid. Dion. Halicarn. de judicio Publii et Marci Tarquin. Lib. v. Machiav. 
Diſc. on Livy, chap. xii, iii. 
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He, in the ſame chapter, obſerves, that as ſtrictneſs in divine 
« worſhip, and a conſcientious regard for oaths, are great helps to the 
« adyancement of a ſtate; ſo the contempt of the former, and the 
60 neglect of the latter, are the natural means of its deſtruction.” 
And again, (chap. xii.) he ſays, „that thoſe princes and common- 
« wealths, who would keep their' governments intire and uncor- 
« rupted, are, above all things, to take cart of religion, and its 
«« ceremonies, and to preſerve them in due veneration. For in 
the whole world there is not a greater ſign of imminent ruin, 
« than when God and his worſhip are deſpiſed.” 

_ Ueon the whole, it is very certain that a belief in God, as the 
governor of the world, a fear of him, as the certain puniſher of 
all wicked actions, with hope and truſt in him, as the aſſiſter and 
rewarder of the good, are principles greatly conducive, and, mo- 
rally ſpeaking, even neceſſary to the laſting welfare of civil ſocie- 
ties. For which reaſon, the governors of them, in order to their | 
preſervation, muſt not only be authorized, but obliged, to keep up 
thoſe principles, as much as poſſible, in the minds of their ſub- 
je&s : And, accordingly, thoſe perſons, who profeſs to have none 
of this belief of themſelves, and endeavour to extirpate it from the 
hearts of others, may be juſtly puniſhed for ſo doing, and re- 
ſtrained for the future, by any methods that will be neceſſary and 
probably effectual. They may either be cloſely impriſoned, or ba- 
nithed out of the ſociety, and forbidden to return, under penalties 
ſufficient to prevent their ſo doing. | 

AND, from the fame principle of a regard to the pub- 
lic welfare, a like courſe may be taken with all thoſe, that hold 
any other errors which naturally tend to diſturb or hurt the civil 
ſtate. Such are they, who maintain, that no toleration is to be 
allowed to, or faith kept with, heretics, but that they are to be, 
« in all ways, moleſted, oppreſſed, harraſſed, and perſecuted, even 
to death; and that A princes themſelves may juſtly be 
40 depoſed and murdered by their ſubjects at the command of a fo- 
«« reign eceleſiaſtical potentate. Theſe profeſſed errors naturally 
productive of ſuitable practices, when they are held by great num 
bers of the people, can never conſiſt with the laſting peace and 
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fafety of any country; and, therefore, they, who profeſs them, 
and endeavour their propagation, may, juſtly, either be ſent out 
of the country, or, while they remain in it, may not be per- 

mitted to hold any aſſemblies for their public worſhip, in which 
inſtructions may be given, and endeavours uſed to ſpread theſe 
principles among the people. One muſt here add, that there are 
{till ſome other perſons, to whom the ſame reaſoning juſtly extends: 
I mean thoſe, who, tho' very different from the former in their ſen- 
timents of religion, yet hold errors, concerning it, directly tending 
to weaken and ſubvert any civil ſtate. Such are thoſe who maintain 
that dominion and property are founded only in divine grace, i. e. be- 
long only to thoſe perſons who are right in their religion, and endued 
with divine grace. That oaths are unlawful to be taken on any oc- 
caſion; that all, even defenſive, war, and the bearing any magiſtracy, 
are things inconſiſtent with the duty of a Chriſtian. Upon the prin- 
ciple of ſecuring the public welfare, all perſons thus erroneous, may 
bereſtrained.from holding aſſemblies for their public worſhip; may be 
cloſely confined, or ſent out of the country. Their full perſuaſion / 
of the truth of their - notions, if innocently, contracted, may, in- 
deed, be an excuſe for them in the ſight. of God; but is not to be 
regarded by a civil ſovereign, becauſe he cannot be aſſured of the 
truth of this circumſtance; or, if he could, yet their ſincerity in 
their error would not give them a right to hurt the civil ſtate, nor 
will it juſtify him for permitting them to do it. With regard, in- 
deed, to perſons of this latter claſs of errors, and even to thoſe of 
the former, one may juſtly allow, that if their number be not large 
in proportion to the other inhabitants of a country, and there be 
not much danger that they ſhould make many converts to their 
errors, they may, in that caſe, be connived at, — tolerated; eſpe- 
cially when, in, general, they are loyally and ſoberly diſpoſed, and 
uſefull for carrying n trade and manufactutes. But to this tole- 
ration, connivancę, or liberty, they, ſtrictly ſpeaking, have no right; 
they may juſtly be. reſtrained from holding aſſemblies for public 
worſhip, or put under confinement, or ſent out of the country, 
whenever a regard to be Wa and oy requires this 
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to be done, in order to prevent too great an increaſe of theſe ſec- 
taries. Thus far it ſeems to be evident, that civil pehalties or re- 
ſtraints may be juſtly uſed againſt perſons efroneous in religion. 
Bur here, moſt of the friends of liberty ſtop. They do not 
allow, that the ſame courſe may be juſtly taken in the caſe of er- 
rors which, without being in themſelves, or by plain conſequence, 
any way hurtful to the civil ſtate, are only repugnant to ſacred 
truth, made known by reaſon, or by divine revelation. They think 
that againſt perſons, by whom errors of this latter kind only are 
held, no force, or civil puniſhment can, merely on that account, 
be juſtly employed, either in the way of puniſhment or even of re- 
ſtraint of them from public worſhip, with an intention to make 
them embrace the truth in religion. 

Nor but theſe friends of liberty admit, in the firſt place, That | 
divers errors of ſuch a nature may be very blameable in the fight 
of God, when they have proceeded from a great corruption in the 
underſtanding, and that corruption derived from their ill affections, 
and paſſions not reſiſted and governed as they ought to have been. 
If any particular writer in our country has too crudely and gene- 
rally aſſerted the innocency- of error; this never hath been the 
doctrine of Proteſtants in general. Chillingworth is expreſs in 
aſſerting the contrary, and ſo is biſhop Taylor, and, in this point, 
all judicious Proteſtants agree. They readily own, that ſuch er- 
rors, as we are now {peaking- of, tho* not liable to civil puniſh- 
ments or reſtraints, are yet ſinful in the fight of God; and, in caſe 
of impenitence, will, in due time, be puniſhed by him. 

Tux friends of liberty are likewiſe ſenſible, that civil puniſh- 
ments and reſtraints, might, in ſome caſes, be of advantage in pre- 
ſerving well-meaning, but weak, perſons from being corrupted by 
heretics. The cauſe of hereſy, tho' bad at the bottom, yet, in ap- 
pearance, may often be ſuch, as that ſeveral plauſible things may 
be faid in its behalf by artful men, who may thereby work upon 
weak ones. Now this bad effect might, undoubtedly, be in great 
meaſure prevented by impoſing filence on heretics, as to public 


worſhip; by impriſoning them, and hindering all acceſs to them; - 
I 2 by 
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80 Very great Tee civil eh have, in 2 elles, 
actually had againſt the profeſfſors of the true religion. They know 
that the cruel proceedings of the inquiſition in Spain, during the 

reign of Ferdinand and Iſabella, and of Philip the II. were the 
means of utterly rooting out the Proteſtant religion from thence, 
when i it was otherwiſe likely to have taken root, and increaſed very 
much. In France, the Proteſtant religion hath, by the like means, 
been almoſt wholly ſuppreſſed: Tho' the Papiſts in that king- 
dom have not admitted the inquiſition into it, nor have, lately; 
much uſed the horrible puniſhment of burning for what they call 
Hereſy ; which puniſhment againſt it, they yet contend to be law- 
ful, nor have, fo often as formerly, put lay Proteſtants to death in 
any way, yet they have uſed methods againſt them nearly as hard 
to be born; ſuch as man execution, abuſes practiſed to their 
wives and children; long doleful impriſonments in dungeons or the 
galleys, &c. And theſe methods have had too much ſucceſs againſt 
the Proteſtant religion; ſo that, in courſe of time, it is in the ut- 
moſt danger of being utterly extinguiſhed i in that kingdom: As 
it is alſo likely to be, by ſimilar methods, in moſt part of the Au- 
ſtrian dominions, and in divers other countries. 

No doubt therefore can be made, but that, in the natural courſe 
| of things, the like effects that have been produced againſt the truth 
| in ſo many places, might be alſo prevalent againſt error, if the 


ſame methods of reſtraint and civil puniſhment were uſed. For 
error can never be fo well formed in itſelf as to make a ſtand 
againſt them, as truth, if other things are equal, will be. 

But tho' the friends of liberty are ſenſible of theſe things; yet 
moſt of them maintain, that, againſt men, who hold errors in reli- 
gion, not detrimental to the civil ſtate, no civil force or puniſh- 

ment, nor any reſtraint from public worſhip, can juſtly be imploy- 
ed; becauſe arguments of much greater weight againſt the uſe of 
the hike methods, &c. in the caſe of ſuch perſons, may oy rn 
educed, 
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deduced, both from. natural reaſon, and from the Goſpel of our, 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 

From the light of mere reaſon, they argue thus. The end of 
inſtituting civil ſocieties was not, that men might know and 
practiſe true religion; for thoſe things depending on themſelves 
only, they could have done them in a ſtate of nature. It was the 
neceſſity of being protected in their perſons and properties againſt 
violence and fraud, that induced them to form, thoſe ſocieties, and- 
to grant to the governors of them authority to employ the joint 
force and wealth of the whole ſociety, or fuch a part of it as 


ſhould be needful, in protecting and ſecuring the perſon and pro- 
perty of each particular member. from all injurious treatment. 
There is no; reaſon to ſuppoſe, they intended to grant to their go- 
vernors any authority to judge for them about matters of religi-- 
on; for that is a right which no man himſelf can lawfully give up, 
or transfer to another; much leſs is it ſuppoſable, that they would: 
grant to their governors: an authority to force them, by violence and 
terror, to act againſt their judgment and conſeience, as to the truth 
of religion. 

All. that can be with reaſon ſuppoſed, is only that they youll 
grant their governors authority to concern themſelves in. preſery- 
ing among the members thoſe capital principles of religion, with- 
out. which civil ſociety itſelf cannot long ſubſiſt, viz. a belief of. 
God's exiſtence, of his providence over human affairs, and the cer-- 
tainty that he will, ſome time or other, puniſh men for their evil: 
actions. More than this, there i is no reaſon to think, that, at the 
inſtitution ef civil ſociety, men deſigned that their civil governors, 
who derive all. their authority only from their conſent, ſhould ever: 
interpoſe in matters of religion, when not detrimental to the civil 
ſtate, but. ſhould leave the belief, profeſſion, and practice of all: 
ſuch kind of religion, wholly to the liberty of each ſingle member. 
of the ſociety.. 

Tris argument, moſt of the friends of religious liberty, think. 
to be in itſelf. ſufficiently concluſive in favour of it, Yet, as ſome 
perſons indeed, have not been ſo ſully ſatisfied as to that point; 
that men. muſt be ſuppoſed to have had no other view at all in en- 


tering 
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tering 1 into.civil ſociety, but merely the ſecuring their porladss pro- 
perties, and temporal intereſts; they think that a number of men, 
as rational. agents, conſcious of their obligations to God, would 
have alſo a view to promote his glory, and the ſalvation of men, in 
al proper ways, to which civil ſociety would give opportunity ; 
and that from God, and even from the reaſon of the thing, the go- 
vernors of them muſt be ſuppoſed to be veſted with authority for this 
purpoſe. Now whether this ſuppoſition be in ſome reſpects to be 
admitted or not; yet, to prove that it will not ever juſtify the uſe 
of any violence or terror to bring men to the true religion, the 
friends of liberty, againſt that notion alledge, that, if God ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to have conferred, by the law of nature, upon civil ſo- 
vereigns an authority to inflict puniſhments on any perſon for er- 
rors in religion not hurtful to the civil ſtate, the conſequences or 
effects that muſt, naturally, follow from the grant of this autho- 
rity, would be greatly repugnant to his own. perfections, and to 
the happineſs of mankind : And. therefore this ſuppoſition ought 
not to be made, nor can any ſovereign be, by the law of nature, 
juſtly veſted with this authority. 

Fo, in the firſt place, as there will probably be at all times 
many more ſovereigns of falſe religions, than of the true one; civil 
puniſhments will be much oftner employed againſt. this true reli- 
gion, than on its behalf: And ſovereigns, who think themſelves 
in the right, and authorized by God, when they meet-with much 
oppotition from men, will be for the moſt part diſpoſed, if not at 
firſt, yet in length of time, to uſe rigorous puniſhments on ſuch 
occaſions, againſt the . profeſſors of the truth; they will inflict 
heavy fines or confiſcations, baniſhment or death, Kh preceded or 
accompanied with torments, by which puniſhments theſe perſons 
will be, almoſt irreſiſtibly, compelled to the profeſſion of known 
errors, againſt their conſcięnces, and againſt the declared will of 
God. We cannot but be ſenſible how many perſons, ſuch as arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, Sir John Cheeke, &c. have miſerably fallen in 
this dangerous way-: And tho' we may hope that God will have 
ſome regard to the weakneſs of men under ſuch terrible trials, yet 


ave cannat be certain that he will pardon them ; for it is undoubt- 
edly 
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edly a great ſin to deny the truth of God, even when it is to fave 
their lives. It implies a diſtruſt of God's 7. 277 and the ſup- 
ports of his grace, &c. And it is directly coßftrar. Saviour's 
command, that we ſhould confeſs him before men 100 our Aiobedience 
to which precept, he plainly threatens, ſhall be followed with our 
damnation [l. He that will thus fave Ife, ' ſhall loſe. It; [x]. 80 
that the uſe of ſuch puniſhments muſt he, of excry, dangerous and 
pernicious tendency. 19 

SECONDLY, when ſuch corned puniſhments are uſed againſt 
error in religion; they will. do very little or no good; they, prota-- 
bly, will do a great deal of miſchief. For they cannot, in any de- 
oree, influence the underſtanding, ſo as to make men really: ſee: 
things otherwiſe, than they do. If, indeed, the chains, that are 
put upon the body, could reſtrain the operations of the mind, or: 
the flames, that burn the former, enlighten the latter, there might. 
be ſome reaſon for imploying fire or force againſt error in religion. 
But conſtant experience ſhews, that no effect of that kind can ever 
be produced by them. They will, probably, and generally have a 

quite contrary one. Men will hardly ever be diſpoſed to ſee, or 
think that to be the truth, for not ſeeing which, as it is maintain-- 
ed by the ſovereign, they are ſo hardly uſed, and, as they will al- 
ways conceive, unjuſtly. They will never think well of any argu- 
ments offered by their perſecutors for it.. They will not attend. 
enough to apprehend the true force of them. Now outwardly to 
profeſs any thing, tho” it be really true, which they think in their 
hearts to be certainly falſe, will be ſo far from pleaſing God, | who: 
knows the heart [y], 5 requires that men ſhould always profeſs 
and act agreeably to what paſſes i in. it, that they will,, by fo doing, 

highly affront and offend him. 

Tulxpr v, ſuch puniſhments, when uſed in any Chriſtian Coun»: 
try, will in great. meaſure prevent the unlearned or ignorant part: 
of mankind” from having any credible grounds of faith as to the 
Chriſtian religion. For theſe men muſt, (as I have. ſhewn. j in the 
firſt Tract) depend for thoſe evidences, on the probity, and veracity 


[4]. Matt. x. 32. [w] Matt. x. 33. [+] Matt. xvi. 28. Job Pfl. xliv..21. 
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of learned men, who muſt inform them of many circumſtanees 
and facts relating to the origin and propagation of this religion, 
and to the genuineſs, ſafe tradition, and juſt verſion of the holy 
Scriptures, which contain it. Theſe facts, the unlearned, of them- 
ſelves, cannot know. But how can theſe unlearned perſons de- 


pend juſtly on the teſtimony and veracity of the learned, when 


they ſee theſe latter to be under the danger or dread of ſuffering 


rigorous penalties, if they give any accounts of things, that are at 
all contrary to the religion that prevails in their country? In that 


caſe can there be any ſure or reaſonable dependence on the probity 


of ſuch men, that they will give right accounts of things? 

THERE will always be ground for ſuſpecting, that, from a fear 
of ſuffering, if they ſhould fay any thing contrary to the religion 
of the country, they will miſrepreſent and give falſe accounts of 


antient facts that concern this religion: Of which accounts as 


unlearned men will know themſelves unable to judge, they will 
apprehend, that they may be impoſed upon, and, therefore, will be 
not inclined to real belief, whatever profeſſion of it they may out- 
wardly make. 


FouRTHLY, the uſe of civil puniſhments againſt men errone- 


ous in religion, will, naturally, tend to diminiſh very much, and 


often will deſtroy the proper Chriſtian benevolence, and, by de- 


grees, even common humanity among men. For. neither thoſe 


who are puniſhed, nor thoſe who puniſh them, or are acceſſory to 
to it, can well, if at all, preſerve theſe ſentiments, one towards ano- 
ther. For can thoſe inquiſitors in Spain or Italy, retain any truly 


Chriſtian benevolence, or even common humanity, towards thoſe, 


whom, after having kept them for a long time, in many caſes, up- 
on mere ſuſpicions, in diſmal dungeons, they put, at length, to 
ſuch exquiſite tortures, that they often are near expiring under 
the inſufferable pain? And, if even theſe tortures cannot prevail 
upon them to profeſs againſt their conſciences, they are then, as 
being 1ncorrigible heretics, delivered over to the ſecular arm, It is 
no excuſe for this barbarous proceeding, that the inquiſitors pre- 
tend 40 intreat the ſecular powers that the lives of theſe heretics 
may not be touched. What is this but hypocriſy, as viſible, and 


as 
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as ſhocking as the flames, in which theſe miſerable creatures are 


burnt! ls it poſſible, that they, who thus laughter men like them 

ſelves, and think withal that they are ſending them to eternal tor- 
ments in hell, can have any compaſſion or affection towards them ? 
They muſt, without queſtion, be utterly void of all real pity and 
benevolence. And ſo indeed, muſt they, who, by way of puniſhing 
them for hereſy, keep men for their whole lives in the moſt rue- 
ful impriſonment, or in the deplorable favery of the gallies. Can 
they have any real concern for their ſpiritual, any more than for 
their temporal, welfare ? It is as plainly impoſſible to be conceived, 

as it is to reconcile theſe practices with the maxims and precepts 
of the Goſpel, concerning the real charity and affeQtion that men 
are required to bear towards each other. Whoſoever, ſays the 
Scripture, doeth not righteouſneſs, i ig not of God, neither he that lo- 
veth not his brother [x]. It is yain that he pretendeth a love for 
God, and a concern for his honour. For how can be who lovetb 
not his brother, whom he hath ſeen, love God, whom he hath not ſeen 
[a]? Love worketh no ill to bis neighbour, therefore love is the ful- 
filling of the law [O]. Or how can the poor perſons, ſo unmerciful- 
ly uſed, preſerve an affection for ſuch anjuſ and outragious perſe- 
cutors? Human nature will hardly allow it. Moſt plain it, there- 
fore, is, that the uſe of ſuch rigorous civil puniſhment for errors 
in religion, tends to extinguiſh all charity, and even humanity 
among men. 


Fir THL x, the uſe of theſe puniſhments will tend to frighten many 
men from ſtaying in, or even coming into, a country, where they 


will be ſubject to them, For men of probity and piety will reaſon- 
ably think the liberty of inquiring about, and openly profeſſing their 
religion, and worſhiping God according to it, to be things of the 
utmoſt importance, as well as the greateſt fatisfaction to them ; and 
will dread exceedingly the being in a ſtate, in which, they muſt ei- 
ther be reſtrained from all theſe, or muſt practiſe them at the Ha- 
zard of their fortunes, their liberties, or their lives. No outward 
circumitances of a country or a climate can, in any meaſure, bal- 


{=) 1 John iii. 10. [4] 1 John ix. 20, [5] Rom. xiii. 10. 
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lance or compenſate for the want of this liberty. For of what va-- 
lue are fine air or fertility of foil, when they are inconſiſtent with 
any peace or eaſe of mind? Or, of what moment are opportuni- 


ties of gainful commerce, when they muſt be attended with the 
final loſs of one's foul? In theſe circumſtances, no temporal ad- 
vantages will ingage fober and conſcientious men, who make the 
beſt citizens, to come into, or ſtay long in, ſuch a country: So 
that it will, by degrees, be drained of its people ; will loſe its 
manufactures and commerce, and will be fo far impoveriſhed and 
weakened, as to be hardly ſufficient for its own defenſe againſt fo- 
reign enemies : or, at leaſt, its people will grow bigoted and nar- 
row minded; and ſome of them, perhaps, from being forced to 
Conſtant hypocriſy, will be apt to grow, in other reſpects, immoral 
and wicked. So that ſuch a country is very likely to be weak and. 
wretched in all reſpects. Theſe are the natural conſequences or ef- 
fects of the uſe of terhporal purallgents againſt real or ſuppoſed 
errors in reli gion. 


Bur can God approve ſuch effects as theſe, which are plainly 


cofitrary to his whole intentions and proceedings, with regard to 
mankind? He hath gracionſſy endowed them with a knowledge 
of the difference between moral good and evil, with a liberty of. 
acting according to it, and with a ſenſe of their obligation to uſe 


their intellectual powers to that purpoſe. He has made them able 
to diſcover, that, as he is a ſpirit, abſolutely perfect in all reſpects, 


he ought to be worſhiped in ſpirit and in truth [el. He, there- 
fore, muſt certainly expect, that our religion, as it is directed to- 


wards him, ſhould be the effect of our free choice; ſhould: be a 


ſervice flowing jointly from our reaſon and*our affection towards 
him; without both which, it is of no value in his ſight, or ra- 


ther, it ĩs quite diſpleaſing to him: And that with regard to man 


kind, his children and our brethren, it ſhould be productive of 


real, univerſal, and conſtant benevolence, exerted in all the good 


offices that are, properly ſpeaking, f in our power, eſpecially ſuch as. 


tend to make them truly religious, in order to their being eternally 
[<] Jchn iv. 23, 
happy. 
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happy. He further intended, that they ſhould dive, and be happy 
in civil ſocieties, by their due ſubmiſſion to all the regulations in 
thoſe ſtates, as far as would be conſiſtent with the juſt performance 
of their religious duties. Can he, then, ever approve a method, 


v hich, inſtead of a+ ſincere faith, and virtuous practice, . will fel- 
dom, if ever, produce any thing, but is covered, either with hypo- 


criſy or ignorance, bigotry or ſuperſtition ? And, inſtead of pro- 
moting fidelity, probity, charity and affection towards each other, 
will always cauſe enmities and oppreſſions, outrages and cruelties - 


to abound among them, will make civil ſocieties weak and wretch- 
ed, and incapable of anſwering the principal ends for which they 


were formed? Moſt certainly, no confiderate man can imagine 
that a method which is naturally, and even unavoidably productive 
of ſuch conſequences, can be approved, or even allowed by a per- 
fectly wiſe and good being. We ought, therefore, to conclude 


that God does not, by the law of nature, authorize, or allow 


ſovereigns to uſe any rigorous puniſhments in caſes that concern 
religion only, and do not affect the civil ſtate. | 
' IT will be of no moment, in oppoſition to this reaſoning, to al- 


ledge, That the ſovereign, as being God's repreſentative, is con- 
cerned to vindicate his honour, by reſtraining and puniſhing here- 


fies hatt are derogatory and repugnant to it, and are ſo for want of 


due care, and of a good heart in the heretics. For, in the firſt 
place, if God thought fit to vindicate his own honour, by puniſh- 


ing here, on earth, the offenders againſt it, by forming and pro- 
feſſing falſe opinions in religion, he has infinite knowledge and 
power ſo to do; and he has ſometimes done it, in the caſe of 
public blaſphemers againſt him, or proud invaders of his glory, as 


of Sennacherib [e], of Herod f], and others. In common life, a 
flaſh of lightening, a fever, or any other diſtempers might be em- 


ployed by him effectually to that purpoſe. In ſhort, he can do it, 
whenever, he ſees fit; ad he, certainly, will do it in the life to 
come. But it may be in many caſes maſt agreeable to the methods 
of his providence, and of his mercy, to forbear doing it for ſome 
time, and to prolong ſuch a perſon's ſtate of tryal, that there may 


[4] 2 Kings xix 6. © © {fJAQs xii. 23. 
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be opportunity for his repentance and amendment. In the mean 
while the ſovereign is not concened to vindicate God's honour 
againſt falſe doctrines, becauſe he being fo liable, as he is, to miſ- 
takes about points controverted in religion, is not a proper perſon 
to do it. It would not be conſiſtent with God's honour, or, in 
other words, it would not be agreeable to his perfections, to ſu p- 
poſe that he requires civil ſovereigns to do it : Becauſe they may 
caſily i in many caſes, do much more harm than good, by — 
ing it in the way of force, and civil puniſhment. 

Tux right way, that ſovereigns, as well as all other men, ought 
to take for ſhewing their concern to vindicate and promote God's 
honour, is, themſelves to have and profeſs a true faith, or at leaſt 
fincerely endeavour to do it; to yield all poſſible obedience to his 
laws, and to employ ſuch methods for cauſing the ſame things to 

be done by other men, as will really tend to produce ſuch effects, 
in ways acceptable to God; and theſe ways will be, by ſetting good 
examples, and taking proper care that their ſubjects may be fre- 
guently and duly inſtructed i in points of faith, and earneſtly exhort- 
ed to a ſuitable practice. 

- Ir theſe things be done, there wil 6 no need of uſing force, 
even for preventing heretics, from ſeducing weak perſons into their 
errors; which was another reaſon alledged for the uſe of it. For 
by ſuch inſtruction, exhortation and examples all well meaning 
perſons, however weak, may be competently ſecured againſt the 

ſedueement of heretics; if proper care and attention be imployed 
on their own part. Without theſe no methods can be truly effec- 
tual for their benefit: And with theſe, they may be ſufficiently 
guarded againſt any ill impreſſions, even tho' they may ſometimes. 
0 fall into the converſation of heretics. The conſideration, therefore, 
of their ſafety, is no ſufficient” reaſon for doing a thing that, on 

other accounts, muſt be improper and unjuſt. 
Nor will ſovereigns be juſtified, in uſing civil puniſhments 
| againſt perſons, erroneous in religion, by an. apprehenſian that if 
| theſe increaſe much in a civil ſtate, they will draw down the tem- 
| peral judgments of God upon it. Reaſon, indeed, makes it high- 


* ptobable, that God will puniſh a country for the wickedneſs of 
them: 


Tract I. Of the Liberty of publichly waorfhiging God. 6g 
them that dwell therein [F]; and as the venting and propagating 
errors of ſome kinds, in religion, may be juſtly reckoned a wicked 
conduct; therefore, God may, no doubt, whenever he thinks fit, 
puniſh a nation, wherein ſuch wicked errors are very frequent, 
with temporal puniſhments; as he may for their abounding in 
other crimes. But we cannot from hence juſtly argue, that the 
ſovereigns of thoſe nations may, barely by their own civil autho- 
rity, uſe puniſhments againſt thoſe erroneous perſons, if their er- 
rors be not detrimental to the civil ſtate ; becauſe (on account of 
the other very ill conſequences here abovementioned, that will 
ariſe from the uſe of ſuch puniſhments) ſovereigns, in general, are 
not fit perſons to inflict them, and on that account, have not au- 
thority to do it. None of them, therefore, can be blameable, if 
they do it not. It will be a ſufficient diſcharge of their duty, if 
they only uſe the proper means in their power, of inſtruction, ex- 
hortation, and their own good examples to prevent or ſuppreſs: 
ſuch wicked errors and herefies. If it cannot be done effectually 
by theſe means, the reſt muſt be left to the providence of God; 
and the people muſt bear the ill conſequences of their conduct in 
this reſpect. The caſe of the particular threatnings in the Scrip- 
tures, againſt the Jews for rejecting the Meſſiah, &c. ſhalt be c con- 
ſidered hereafter. | 

Upon the whole, ſince we have ſhewn, that the uſe of grievous 
puniſhments by civil ſovereigns againſt thoſe perſons, whoſe errors, 
or ill practices in religion, are not detrimental to the civil ſtate, 
will, and muſt naturally have conſequences or effects, repugnant 
both to the honour of God, and to the ſpiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of mankind, and are not needful for any good purpoſes; we 
may from thence, juſtly conclude even from the light of natural 
reaſon only, that God will not allow the uſc of them, in ſuch caſes, 
by any ſovereign whatſ6ever. 

Bur it may be ſaid, that tho' rigorous puniſtiments may not be 
allowable, becauſe of their ill effects, yet the ſame arguments 
which * againſt them, will-not be of force againſt penalties of. 


2 Plalm cvii. 34. 


a lower 
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a lower nature, 7. e. againſt ſmall mulcts in money; the loſs of 
ſome civil advantages of no great moment, light marks of diſho- 
nour, and other things of a like kind. Tho' theſe, indeed, may 
make men ſomewhat uneaſy, and willing to be freed from them, 
if they well can; yet they never will have weight enough to en- 
gage them, with this view, either to profeſs, or to act, contrary 
to their conſciences in matters of religion. And therefore, no great 
hurt will ever be done by penalties of ſuch a nature. On the other 
hand, they may be ſometimes of real and great uſe to the true re- 
ligion, by putting men upon conſidering it with due attention. 
A want of ſuch attention, occaſioned by ſome prejudice, paſſion, 
or intereſt, is commonly the cauſe why men do not ſee the truth. 
It, therefore, they were laid under ſome inconyeniences, from 

which they could at any time be freed, by duly conſidering mat- 
ters of religion, a regard to their own intereſt and advantage 
would outweigh and get the better of ſuch ordinary prejudices 
and paſſions; would diſpoſe them to give proper attention, and, 
by that means, would occaſion their ſeeing the truth. Or if ſome 
men ſhould ſtand out againſt ſuch moderate penalties, yet many 
others might be influenced by them; and if they ſhould be con- 
vinced and brought over to the truth, or ſhould only conform in 
outward practice to it, their children and dependents, would be af- 


terwards brought up, and ſincerely rooted in it: And this would 


tend to produce an agreement in religion, with an yaiformity of 
worſhip, among the people in the civil ſtate, which would be a 
very great benefit to it, by preventing thoſe factions and diſturban- 
ces which differences in religion often produce. And therefore it 
may. juſtly be preſumed that God will allow ſuch penalties to be 
laid by any ſovereign, on the ſide of true religion, but of that only, 
upon all, who refuſe to conform tout, 

Bur, upon this reaſoning, we may obſerve, firſt, that the uſe of 
ſuch moderate penalties againſt errors in religion, will hardly ever 
do any conſiderable good. For, inſtead of engaging men to conſi- 
der things impartially, in order to come at the truth; they will, on 
the contrary, almoſt always irritate them againſt the perſons by 
whom it is offered to them, accompanied by theſe penalties, nw 
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ſo will, at once, produce a breach of charity, and even great ani- 
moſity between them, and ſtrongly indiſpoſe the ſufferers to re- 
gard the arguments alledged for the truth; which, therefore, they 
will not come to ſee. And very few men, will be induced by then 
to profeſs, or practice what they think is not right. 

Ir, indeed, there ſhould be any perſons who are indifferent as to 
religion, ſome of them may be gained over by a proſpect of avoiding 
theſe penalties: And tho' they hardly ever will be ſincere, yet their 
children may, by education under it, be ſincerely fixed on the ſide 
of truth; which may be an advantage in ſome few caſes. But 
this poſſible advantage, in ſome caſes, will not be a ſufficient rea- 
ſon to. juſtify theſe penalties ; becauſe conſidered upon the whole, 
they will always do much more hurt than good. For if it be ſup- 
poſed that God, by the law of nature, allows them to be uſed by 
ſovereigns, they will, in courſe, be uſed by all ſovereigns. And as 
there will always be many more ſovereigns on the fide. of error 
than of truth; theſe will uſe them in ſupport of what they think 
to be truth, tho” it really be error. Now the influence of theſe 
penalties, whatever it is, being ſo much oftner employed on the 
ſide of error, the ſum of theſe influences on the behalf of the lat- 
ter, will, in general; be much greater than on the {ide of true re- 
ligion. So that much more hurt will be done to the cauſe of truth, 
than there will be good, upon the whole... And there is no real. 
expedience, in any caſe, of ſuch penalties: on the fide of true reli- 
gion, Which will do better if left wholly to itſelf, It may, there-- 
fore, juſtly be concluded, that God, who foreſoes all the. conſe- 
quences of things, and has fixed the duty of mankind upon ſuch 
a bottom, as will be moſt to their advantage upon the whole, will 
not allow this uſe even of moderate penalties in any caſe, in order 
to convert men, to the true religion. The conſiderations that have 
been here offered on the ſide of liberty in religion, are thought, by 
the friends of it, to be anſwers ſufficient, to all things of moment, 
which the Romaniſts, or others, have alledged from natural rea- 
ſon, to prove the lawfulneſs and expediency of uſing force or ci- 
vil penalties, great or mall, . againſt errors in religion, that do not 
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Hurt the civil ſtate. Let us now proceed to conſider the arguments 
which they draw to the ſame * from divine revelation. 

Tur intolerants argue from the law of Mofes: God com- 
manded in that law, that whoever was guilty of the idolatrous wor- 
ſhip of be ſun or moon, or any of the hoſts of beaven [g], ſhould be 
ſtoned to death : And they ſuppoſe, that he ordained this puniſh- 
ment againſt it, becauſe, tho' it might, in ſome caſes, be founded 
on erroneous conceptions about the nature of the heavenly bodies, 
yet thoſe errors muſt have proceeded from a corruption in mens 
underſtandings, that might have been avoided ; and being greatly 
repugnant to the honour of God, and to the duty of men, they 
were, therefore, highly criminal, and juſtly to the puniſhed. From 
this precedent ſet by God, of puniſhing idolatry, by the magi- 

ſtrates in the Moſaic law, the intolerants think, they may juſtly 
| Iifer, both that God intends this crime of idolatry ſhould be pu- 
niſhed by the civil magiſtrates, in all other nations likewiſe ; and, 
by a parity of reaſon, that all other errors in religion, and evil prac- 
tices, proceeding from them that are owing to a like corruption of 
the underſtanding, ſhould, in like manner, be every where puniſh- 
ed by the civil magiſtrate. 

BuT to this argument, I anſwer, that there is no ſufficient 
ground to conclude from this precedent in the Moſaic law, that 
God intended that even idolatry itſelf ſhould, in other nations, be 
puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate: Becauſe there was, in the caſe 
of the Iſraelites, a reaſon why idolatry, when committed by them, 
was to be puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate, which reaſon did not 
hold with regard to any other nations. For the Iſraelites were un- 
der a theocracy, that is, God hath taken upon himſelf the cha- 
racter and authority of their civil governor ; and, therefore, every 
act of idolatry being an act of high-treaſon againſt him, their po- 
Jity could not have ſubſiſted, unlefs this crime, (to which that na- 
tion was very prone) had been ſo puniſhed as to prevent its being 
often committed. Accordingly God ordered the puniſhment of 
nt to be inflicted by his vicegerent, the civil magiſtrate. But this 


[] Deut. xvii. 3, 5. 
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particular form of government, called a theocracy, never had place 
in any other nation: And, therefore, we cannot, from this prece- 
dent of Iſrael, conclude, that idolatry is, in like manner, to be pu- 
niſhed in any other; eſpecially, ſince there was no declaration 
made, nor any direction given, in the Moſaic law, nor in any part 
of divine revelation, to that purpoſe. The Edomites and Ammo- 
nites, who were idolaters, when they were under the dominion of 
Iſrael in the reigns of David and Solomon, were not puniſhed, on 
that account; which ſhews,. that thoſe princes thought the Moſaic 
law did not require the civil puniſhment of idolaters in other na- 
tions, as it did in that of Iſrael. 

Bur the intolerants ſay, that their inpatient Fee Job is not 
liable to the anſwer we here draw from the theocracy of Iſrael. 
Job did not live under that form of government, yet he was di- 
vinely inſpired; and he expreſly ſays, that the worſhip of the 
fun and moon was an iniquity to be puniſhed by the Has LJ 2. e. 
by the civil magiſtrate; and to be puniſhed, becauſe it was a de- 
nial of, or high diſrepect to, God's perfections. Now from hence, 
fay the intolerants, we certainly may argue, that ſince idolatry, as 
a criminal error in men's underſtanding, was then, even where 
there was no theocracy, to be puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate; 
ere is reaſon to think, that God intends that both idolatry, and 
all other ſuch criminal errors in the underſtanding againſt true re- 
ligion, ſhould be, in like manner, wor by the _ Tree 
in all other nations and times. 

In anſwer to which argument, the friends oft his do my 
that Job did not live under a theocracy, and yet was divinely inſpir- 

ed; ſo that this text is, indeed, of as much authority, as any other 
part of the holy Scripture. But they do not admit, that the ſenſe, 
which the intolerants put upon it, is the true one. For tho', in- 
deed, the Engliſh verfion repreſents idolatry as what was to be pu- 
niſhed by the judge, or civil magiſtrate, yet there is not in the He- 
brew of this paſſage any word that ſignifies puniſhment; that idea 
is deduced intirely from the word in the original i592 which does 


[5] Job xxxi. 26, 28. 
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not neceflarily imply it: For that it is, in ſeveral places of the 
Bible, uſed to ſignify an eſtimator or judge of the value and na- 
ture of a thing, without his being veſted with any civil authority. 
Thus, heir rock is nat as our rock, our enemies themſelves being 
Judges [i]. And thou alſo (ſays the prophet, to the city of Jeru- 
falem) that haſt judged thy fifters, (viz. Sodom and Samaria) bear 
thine own ſhame for the fins that thou haſt committed, & [&]. In 
both which texts the words derived from the fame root, with that 
of Job xxxi. 28. have not the ſenſe of any civil judicial authority, 
but only of judging, by way of eſtimation, and pronouncing upon 
the compariſon. And in this ſenſe, the interlineary Latin tranſlation 
of the Hebrew in our Polyglott, in the paſſage we are conſidering, 
ſays, etiam hoc iniquitas judicata, ſi ment it us un Deo deſuper. The 
verſion of the LXX is thus: Kai rr U0% ay cavoptich j E451 ein, d oTs 
eu ſhaiſiem Kue iu T4 deu. The Latin vulgate is thus: Que of 
iniquitas maxima, et negatio contra Deum altiſimum. In the Targum, 
or Chaldee paraphraſe, it is thus: Eft etiam iniguitas maxima, quo- 
niam negarem Deum dęſuper. 133 SHR tt 

Now this ſenſe of the word Hg does not imply any thing of 
puniſhment ;. and that this was the real ſenſe of it, we have much 
more reaſon to conclude from the authors. of theſe ancient verſions, 
than from our modern tranſlation made in the time of king James]. 
when the lawfulneſs of puniſhments, even capital ones, for great 
errors in religion, was thought to be indiſputable here in England. 
Now if we allow this ſenſe of the word 159, there is no ground 
at all for inferring from this text, the civil puniſhment of idolatry 
itſelf in other nations, any more than there was from the Moſaic 
law. Now if the civil puniſhment of idolatry itſelf, in other na- 
tions, beſides that of Iſrael, cannot be proved from this. text, or 
from the Moſaic law, much leſs can the puniſhment of all, or any 
other, errors in religion. be proved from thence. 

THE intolerants have yet leſs ground to argue-as they do, for the 
uſe of civil puniſhment, againſt blameable errors in religion, from 


[7] Deut. xxxii, 37. [#] Ezek. xvi. 52. 
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any thing, either ſaid or done by our Saviour, or his apoſtles, as 
related in the New Teſtament. | | 

For, in the firſt place, the perſonal character of our Saviour, 
was quite repugnant to any thing of this kind. The ancient pro- 
pheſies ſpake of him, as one who ſhould not ffrive nor cry, nor 
ſhould his voice be heard in the ftreets Im]; as one who ſhould not 
break a bruiſed reed, nor quench the ſmoking flax, but ſhould be al- 
ways meek and lowly in heart [n]. | 

Anp his conduct was anſwerable to theſe prediftions. He 
ſpeaks of himſelf as of a ſhepherd, who, according to the general 
eaſtern cuſtom, would dead, not drive, his ſheep [o]. When many of 
his diſciples went back and walked no more with him ¶ p]. he ſaid 
only with mildneſs to his apoſtles, Vill ye alſo go away? inti- 
mating, that they might do ſo, if they thought fit, without fear- 
ing any puniſhment from him in the preſent world. By his para- 
ble of the Samaritan, who had compaſſion [q] on the wounded 
Jew, he taught, that no difference of religion, no error in it, ſup- 
poſed or real, ought to hinder mercy or good offices from being 
done to men in ſuch errors. When his diſciples requeſted him to 
allow them to command fire to come down from Heaven for the 
deſtruction of men, whom he had declared to be of an erroneous 
religion, and who, beſides, had affronted him in perſon; our Lord 
ſaid to his apoſtles, ye nom not what ſpirit ye are of [r]. When he 
was reviled, he reviled not again; when he ſuffered, he threatened not; 
but committed himſelf ta God, who judgeth righteouſly [s]. 

In his parable of the ares in the field among the wheat [t], he 
expreſſed; his deſire that offenders by errors in religion, as well as 
in other reſpects, ſhould be left, as far as might be conſiſtent with 
the peace and fafety of civil ſocieties, until the harveſt, or the end 
of the world, and the judgment of God: himſelf; eſpecially, when 
there ſhould be any danger that, by puniſhing offenders here, many 
innocent perſons, might be involved in their puniſhment, and ſuf- 


In] Iſaiah xlii. 2. [A] Matt. xi. 29. ſo] John x. 4. [p] John vi. 66, 67. 
Le] Luke x. 30, 33. [Lr] Luke ix. 5, 55. [5] x Pet. ii. 23. [II Matt. xiii. 30. 
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fer undeſervedly ; ; which muſt often happen in the caſe of inviſible 
errors in religion. 

IT is true, indeed, that our Saviour did, in one caſe, make uſe 
of a ſmall degree of force, and inflict, what may be called, a 
ſmall temporal puniſhment againſt the ſellers of amimals for ſa- 
crifices, and the changers of money in the temple of Feruſalem [z]. 
In doing which, his deſign was to ſhew, how great a deſire he 
had to ſecure a proper reſpect, even. to the outward worſhip of 
God. For which reaſon he acted, as by the law of his country, he 
was, in quality of prophet, in fuch a caſe authorized to do againſt 
men, of whom ſome profaned the temple of God, by making it 
not only a houſe of merchandize, but even a den of thieves [x]; and 
others, who might be, in fome reſpect, leſs criminal, yet were in 
a blameable error, at leaſt, and chargeable with undue diſreſpect 
to the worſhip of God. But this condu@ in him, who was infal- 
lible, and a moſt perfect diſcerner of ſpirits, againſt men of this 
character, is no ſufficient precedent to warrant fallible perſons, 
even tho' they be magiſtrates, to uſe force when the intereſt of the 
civil ſtate does not require it, againſt ſuppoſed errors in religion, 
with regard to which they may eafily be miſtaken. 

No can they be juſtified in fo doing by what our Saviour ſaid, 
in one of his parables, about compelling men to come into his religion 
[y]. From this paſſage ſome intolerants have argued, that conſi- 
dering his religion, as it was to be in future times, ſupported by 
the civil magiſtrate, he meant, that they ſhould uſe force to com- 
pel thoſe perſons to the profeſſion of the Goſpel,” who would not 
be gained by gentle applications, or admonitions. But the whole 
turn of this parable, and the uſe of the word compel i in many other 
places of the holy Scripture, ſhew, that this is a very wrong ſenſe 
put upon the word compel in this place. That word is frequently 
uſed by the facred writers to ſignify only; earneſt invitation, ſtrong 
argument and perſuaſion, from whence it is highly probable, that 
it was deſigned to bear that ſenſe in the paſſage we are conſider- 


[4] John ii. 34, ny 1 Luke xix. 46. 


Fy] Luke xiv. 23. 
ing 
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ing [z J. So that no juſt argument can be drawn from this text for 
the uſe of force againſt errors in religion. 

Nox can that conſequence be drawn from the threatenings de- 
nounced by our Saviour of temporal deſtruction to the Jews for 
their rejecting his Goſpel. The caſe of the Jews was different, 
in this reſpect, from that of other nations. God had threatened 
them by his prophets, that they ſhould ſuffer temporal deſtructi- 
on, if they ſhould reject the Meſſiah; and, therefore, upon their 
doing it, there was a neceſſity that theſe propheſies ſhould be 
fulfilled. But there are no ſuch threatenings againſt any other peo 
ple, in caſe they ſhould reje& the Meſſiah, and, therefore, no ar- 
gument can be drawn from the caſe of the Jews, to that of any 


other nation. 

Non does the practice ob the ayoſilcs of our Saviour afford any 
juſt precedent of this kind. For after they had been enlightened. 
by the holy Spirit, they ſaid, that 7he wrath of man worketh not 
he righteouſneſs of God [a]. They direct that men ſhould be in- 
ſtructed with meekneſs, God peraduenture will give them repen- 
tance to the acknowledging of the truth [G]. They ſay, that the ſer- 
vant of the Lord muſt not ſtrive, meaning, with any violence, & da 
ua ech a, but be gentle towards all men, apt to teach and patient, and that 
the weapons f their warfare are not carnal [cl. The wiſdom that ts 
from above is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, amd eaſy to be intreat- 
ed, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hy- 
pocrify. They ſpeak, indeed, of contending for the faith which was 
once delivered to the ſaints.[d):.. But they mean either the ſuffering 
for it, which ſenſe the word emrayariticy; may. bear (ſee biſhop Hoad- 
ley's ſermon on this text) or, at leaſt, ſuch a contention as that of 
the patriarch Jacob with the angel, which was by weeping and 
humble ſupplication, he had power over the angel and prevatleg, 
be n and made ſupplication unto, him (s] 


Lz Ie; is 8 that the Greek word Ge, is uſed in this very ſenſe by Plu- 
tarch in the life of Coriolanus, * οο 1851 red % dia Cias TRHEAVGUENE. p. 225. 
Rualdi Edit. 

[a] Jam. i. 20. b] 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25. [c] 2 Cor. x. 4. 
[4] Jud. 3. 1 Holes: XU. 4. 
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Our Lord, indeed, thought fit that, in ſome few particular 
caſes, temporal puniſhments ſhould be inflicted on certain perſons, 
who were heinous offenders againſt his religion, that they might 
be made examples to others, and raiſe a proper awe and reſpect to- 
wards the apoſtles, as governors of the church, and under the in- 
fluence of the holy Spirit. For this purpoſe (as has been obſerved 
above) immediate death was brought at the word of the apoſtle 
Peter upon Ananias, and Sapphira his wife, for their deliberate 
fraud and defigned impoſition upon the holy Ghoſt. Blindneſs 
fell upon Elymas, according to the threatening of St, Paul [/]. 
for wickedly endeavouring to hinder the converſion of Sergius, the 
pro-conſul, to the faith of the Goſpel. And, probably, ſome bodily 
diſtempers were inflicted by the ſame apoſtle, upon Hymenzus and 
Alexander, for blaſpheming. Tho' the theocracy then no longer 
ſubſiſted, yet God thought fit that ſome particular offences com- 
mitted againſt religion only, ſhould be puniſhed with temporal 
puniſhments. And this he hath no doubt a right in all caſes to 


do, whenever he is pleaſed to give the perſons, whom he employs 


as his agents in this way, miraculous powers, as proofs of their di- 
vine commiſſion. 

Bur the intolerants have no juſt ground to argue from hence, 
that either the preſent clergy, or the civil magiſtrate have, with- 
out ſuch a divine commiſſion, nd to uſe civil Puniſhments 
in ſuch caſes. 

FirsT, becauſe thoſe — were then) propetly ſpeak- 
ing, inflicted by God himſelf, and net by the apoſtles, as St. Hie- 
rom obſerves. Perhaps they might do nothing more than foretell 
them. 

SECONDLY, if they had' any active part in _ — yet 
they were inſpired and infallible perſons, immediately commiſ- 
ſioned by God: And therefore they are not juſt precedents 
to civil magiſtrates, or any other perſons who are not ſo divinely 


inſpired and commiſſioned, for uſing puniſhments of a chen nature 
in ſuch caſes. 


[f] Aas xiii. 8. 
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As to the authority given to civil magiſtrates, to puniſh with 
the fword evil-doers [g] and the argument from thence, that He- 
refies (being reckoned by. St. Paul [5] among other evil actions &c.) 
may, therefore, be juſtly puniſhed with civil puniſhments; it is, 
indeed, to be allowed, that the Scriptures do ſpeak of hereſies, as 
being works of the fleſh, &c. repreſenting them to be, for the 
moſt part, not barely unavoidable, or innocent. Errors in the un- 
derſtanding, but faults of the will, occaſioning the corruption in 
the underſtanding. Indeed, at that time, no. hereſy, or great er- 
rors in the underſtanding, about any of the chief articles of reli- 
gion, could well be innocent, becauſe they, who had embraced. the 
Goſpel, muſt have known [7] that the apoſtles were divinely in- 
ſpired, and might alſo eaſily know what their doctrine was; and, 
therefore, if they wilfully contradicted and oppoſed it, they muſt 
have been influenced by ſome bad, immoral motives ſo to do. 
Diotrephes was plainly fo influenced. Such men muſt, therefore, 
have been ſelf- condemned. So that the Scripture might juſtly 
conſider hereſies of this kind as eyil-works. But it does not ſay, 
that thoſe hereſies, and, much leſs, that all hereſies in general, or 
all variances from the doctrine of the church, are ſuch evil works 
as are to be puniſhed. by the civil magiſtrate. This inference can- 
not be juſtly made, unleſs it be ſuppoſed that all evil works, with- 
out exception, are. to be puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate. But this 
ſuppoſition: would. not be warrantable by reaſon, which, as I have 
ſhewn, direQs the magiſtrate to puniſh thoſe evil works only, that 
are hurtful to. the civil ſtate, leaving the reſt to be puniſhed by 
God. And, therefore, if ſome hereſies be not hurtful to the civil. 
ſtate, tho' they may be evil in themſelves, reaſon does not require 
them to be puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate : And in caſes of this 
nature, reaſon ought to be conſulted for interpreting and Kemp: 
the general expreſſions of the holy Scripture. 
As to the general practice in the Chriſtian church from the time 
of Conſtantine the Great, of adding civil penalties, as impriſon-- 


[z] Rom. xiii. 4. DL] Galat. v. 20. [i] Rom. xvi. 17, 18. Mart them, 
2 cauſe diviſions and offences. contrury to the doctrine which ye haue learned, and_awid. 
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80 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY, Part 1. 
ment, or baniſhment, to thoſe of ſpiritual excommunication ; the 
friends of liberty readily own, that this latter puniſhment is juſtly 
founded, not only upon the command of our Savidur, but even upon 
the reaſon of things as being generally uſeful, and even ſometimes 
neceſſary to preſerve the purity, credit, order, and peace of ſuch a 
ſociety as the church of Chriſt. And, therefore, the governors of 
it, in every age, are authorized to exerciſe, in a proper way, this 
method of diſcipline. They may, if there be reaſon, ſuſpend and 
eject any irregular members, or thoſe who believe amiſs from the 
outward communion of the church. But they ought to be very 
cautious how they excommunicate men of characters, otherwiſe 
good; becauſe they differ from themſelves in ſpeculative opinions, 
which are not either mentioned in the Scripture, or not repreſent- 
ed as fundamental. Chriſtians ſhould bear with each other in a 
ſpirit of charity as to ſuch points. It does not, however, from 
hence follow, that excommunication may juſtly be inforced, with 
any civil penalties added to it. It is plain, that our Saviour did 
not direct any thing of that kind to be done. He rather intimated 
the contrary, by ſaying, that his kingdom was not of this world K]. 
And his apoſtles ſeem to have diſclaimed the uſe of ſuch puniſh- 
ments, by faying, that the weapons of their warfare were not car- 
nal [I ts 
Ap as to the practice in later times of the church, of OY 

having added civil penalties to ſpiritual ones, at the requeſt of biſhops; 


the friends of liberty, who do not allow any infallible authority in the 
church, ſince the time of the apoſtles, cannot ſuffer themſelves to 
be governed, or much ſwayed by the common practice either of 
biſhops, or of civil Res a in judging of the lawfulneſs of 


employing civil penalties againſt errors in religion. They think 
it ſufficiently plain, both from reaſon and the Scripture, that ſuch 
penalties ought not to be uſed, with a view to bring men off from 
any errors, that are not detrimental to the civil ſtate, or to puniſh 


them for holding them. Such errors are to be left to the judg- 


ment of God: And they are of opinion with one of the eccleſia- 
L John xviii. 36. [1] 2 Cor. x. "IM darts 
ſtical 
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ſtical hiſtorians, that it is a kind of perſecution, t to > puniſh, in this 
manner thoſe that are quiet. n 

Tuus I have repreſented the principal arguments that 5210 beet 
-mployed: againſt, and for, allowing a toleration, or liberty of 
publickly worſhiping God, to perſons erroneous in their religion} 
and I have done it the more largely, that you may be able to form 
a right judgment of a queſtion, that hath been ſo much conteſted}; 
and is ſo even at preſent : However, I beg leave to add, that, before 
you ſettle your judgment in this reſpect, it may be-adviſable-for 
you to conſider how this matter ſtands in the laws of this realm, 
of which you are a ſubject. Some account of theſe laws, of the 
times when, and the occaſions upon which they were made, will be 
given in the Vth Tra&, which is the laſt that is concerning eectQ 
fiaſtical affairs. If indeed, upon this repreſentation, you ſhould 
find that any parts of theſe laws.are. not poſſibly to be recon: 
ciled, with what you judge to be reaſon and truth, one cannot 
deſire that you ſhould entirely give up your judgment, finally and 
abſolutely to their authority. For, very certain it is, that no laws, 
merely human, can pretend to be infallible, or exempt. from 
error. They are, ſometimes, the effects of prejudices and paſſi- 
ons, that are general in ſome nations, at particular ages. 
Ver, as they are for the moſt part made, alpecially 3 in frees 
nations, by perſons of rank, and ſuppoſed to be endowed with 
diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and experience in affairs, we ought to preſume; 
unleſs the contrary ſhould plainly appear, that they have been able, 
as well as careful, to form the laws agreeably to truth, as well as to 
the real and permanent intereſt of the community, which ſhould be 
at all times founded in truth. Upon this preſumption it will always 
be right, and the duty of each private ſubject, to be very cautious 
how he declares, or even determines with himſelf, againſt the 
truth, or reaſonableneſs of any laws that are actually in force in his 
country. He ought to conſider again and again, the truth of the 
principles upon which he goes, and the juſtneſs of the inferen- 
ces he makes in oppoſition to theſe laws, and, ought to conſult, 
if he have opportunity, with nn of known abilities and Judg- 


ment, concerning them. 
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Bur if, after all the care he can take, he is as ſure as he can 
well be, in caſes of this nature, that thoſe laws are wrong, and 
have very bad conſequences while they continue, he, no doubt, 
ought to forbear acting under them, and ought to uſe his en- 
deavours, according to his ſtation, in a legal and quiet way, to 
obtain their repeal, or the alterations that are neceffary in them. 
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TR ACT Hl. 
On-the Liberty as to matters Eccleſiaſtical; when a Religion is pub- 
lickly Eftabliſhed. | | 


FIVHE wiſeſt men in all civilized nations have agreed, that, 
in order to the public welfare and peace, a con- 
ſtant fear of God ought to be kept up in the hearts of the genera- 
lity of the fubjects; and that ſuch a. War of God cannot be ſuf. 
kciently preſerved, without a public worſtup of him, with ſome 
inſtruction accompanying, and fuited to, it about matters of reli- 
gion. The chief queſtion is, by what means, or in what manner, 
this public worſhip and inſtruction ought to be provided for, and 
maintained. There are two different methods of doing theſe things. 
One is, that it ſhould be provided, by the civil ſovereign, in 
concert with the governors and people of the church, when ſuch 
a one there be duly qualified for that purpoſe, conſiſting of the 
generality of tis ſubjects, whom he judges proper to be taken under 
is care and protection, and that, in conſequence of his proviſion, he 
ſhould have ſome influence and authority in things eccleſiaſtical. 
The ground and extent of this authority will hereafter be conſi - 
dered. At preſent it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that it ſhould be 
ſuch only as will be-confiſtent with the liberty that is neceſlary in 
matters of religion. Such an authoritative ' proviſion, made by a 
ſovereign in the reſpe&s abovementioned, is called a public eſta- 
bliſhment of a religion. The other method of ſupporting a public 
worſhip, is by the common, but privace, agreement and contributi- 
4 | | Ons 
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ons of the people of each ſect in religion; or, when. there are ſeve- 
ral ſuch in a nation, of each congregation of them, to appoint for 
themſelves the places, the times, and other circumſtances of their 
public worſhip, and to maintain the miniſters of it, without any 
authority or intervention of the ſovereign, farther than by his ci- 
vil power to allow and preſerve this liberty to them. 
 Wr1cn of theſe two methods is moſt for the intereſt of a civil 
ſtate, and at the ſame time moſt likely to ſecure and promote a 
conſtant and regular practice of true religion, we are now to con- 
ſider. | 

Tux former of theſe methods hath been generally oraftifed in 
all ages, and, if it be well managed on the part of the ſovereign, 
= no doubt, be effectual for the purpoſes in view. This will 

by conſidering the things chiefly requiſite in order to a re- 

* public worſhip. They are, proper places and times for it, 
a due attendance of the people at it. a ſorm of ſervice plain and 
ſolemn, a decent conduct of the clergy who officiate in it, and 
a ſecurity againſt all inſults and diſturbances from other reli- 
gioniſts. Now as to all theſe, a proper application of the ſove· 
reign's authority may be of great ſervice, For, firſt, as to the 
places for public worſhip, the ſovereign being able, at leaſt by 
purchaſe or „ to obtain any places in his dominions, may 
accordingly fix upon thoſe places in all the ſeveral diſtrifts that 
may. be neareft and moſt convenient for the generality of the peo- 
ple to reſort to, without much fatigue, and ſo may diſpoſe them 
to come thither more willingly. 

He may farther take care that the buildings in thoſe places, 
may be ſufficiently large and fit for the reception of the people, 
and their due accommodation in their public worſhip. And if it be 
proper that any of thoſe buildings ſhould, be of more grandeur 
than ordinary for the honour of God and of the nation, he can 
beſt bear the expence of erecting them. In the Jewiſh ſtate, we 
find that God not only allowed, but ordered a moſt ſumptuous 
and magnificent temple to be built for the whole nation to reſort 
to, and, from thence, to form more exalted and — ideas of 
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him and of his worſhip, and, at the fame time, to e them 
that they had all the ſame ſpiritual relation to him, and to each 

other. With the like view, all Chriſtian nations have thought it 

proper to have one great church in every dioceſe, as a ſymbol of 

the ſpiritual union of all the Chriſtians belonging to it, and of 

their obligation to meet all together, if it oould be done with con- 

yenience, for God's public worſhip ; at leaſt, in the capital city of 

each nation, there may be a ſpecial propriety for one magnificent 

ſacred building. For as the public ſolemnities of religion are 

ſometimes to be celebrated in hi preſence of the ſovereign, and 

of the chief perſons of the nation, it may: be requiſite, for the ho- 

nour of him and of it, that there be a building proper to receive 

him and them on ſuch occaſions, and buildings of this fort can- 

not be well erected, but at the public expence. And in general 

the ſovereign's authority may be requiſite, that the edifices for 

public worſhip in all parts of the realm, may be fit for that ſa- 

cred purpoſe, and kept in due order and condition for it. Becauſe. 

if they be very meanly built, or ſuffered to go out of repair, or be 

not kept in a neat manner, as may ſometimes: be the caſe, when a 

ſuperior authority does not interpoſe, theſe ill cireumſtances will 

be apt to raiſe in the people who come into them, mean ideas of 
the 'worſhip of God, which cannot but be followed with ill effects. 

* Tre times for religious worſhip, when any ate acknowledged 
to have been 'appointed by divine revelation, ought, no doubt, to 
be obſerve#-accordingly,: both by the ſovereign and by his people, 
But beſides theſe fixed and returning times, there may be, on ſome 

extraordinary occaſions, a neceſſity of national humiliation for their 
ſins againſt God, or of their public thankſgiving for eminent mer- 

cies received from him; and theſe may be very properly fixed up- 

on by the ſovereign, who' will — be the beſt judge of what 

concerns the neceſſities or advantages of the public. There may 

indeed be ſorne of the ſubje&s'who may ſcruple, or profeſs to ſeru- 
ple, either the a ppbintment of any ſuch days at all, or his right of 
* appointing them; and, on thoſe accounts, may refuſe to conform 
to the Swine of them. And there may be ſome others, who 
tho not moved by ſcruples, yet may be ſo much attached to 
worldly 
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worldly buſineſs or diverſions, that they will not be inclined to attend 
public worſhip on thoſe days ſo appointed. Now one muſt allow, 
that the ſovereign cannot juſtly or effectually uſe force or compul- 
ſion againſt either of thoſe kinds of men. For as the former 
profeſs to think ſuch occaſional days of public worſhip. unlawful 
to be appointed by the ſovereign, he cannot, with reaſon, force 
them to act againſt their conſciences.. And tho the latter, in- 
deed, may not at firſt profeſs, or have ſcruples, yet they might 
pretend ſuch; if the ſovereign was to attempt to compel them to 
public worſhip, and as he could not know whether theſe ſcruples 
were real or not, he muſt have a due regard' to them. But upon 
this latter kind of men, the ſovereign may, in ſome degree, have 
influence by hindering all kinds of worldly buſineſs or work, all 
proceedings at law, and all kinds of public diverſions, from being 
carried on upon thoſe ſacred days. This the ſovereign may cer 
tainly do, and with reaſon, at any time, when it is really for the 
public ſervice, if this prohibition of them does not laſt too long. 
And when there are none of the things going on, by which 
worldly minded or pleaſurable men would be kept from reſorting 
ta the public worſhip, they may be more eaſily diſpoſed to attend ĩt. 
Bur the moſt effectual way the ſovereign can take to work up- 
on his ſubjects to this purpoſe, is by his own example, and thoſe 
of the chief perſons about him. The examples of ſovereigns have 
been, in all ages, found to be of very great influence, as to this 
point. Livy obſerves that Tullus Hoſtilius n] falling ſick grew ſu- 


perſtitious, and his ſubjects degenerated i into, the ſame weakneſs; the 


people hardly ever failing to imitate their princes in this way. He had 
indeed, before, obſerved a remarkable inſtance-af it in Numa, who, 
by his own perſonal character and application in this reſpect, 
turned the whole Roman nation to an extraordinary regard to 


matters of religion, and even had the like influence upon ſome of 
their — . LJ. In the hiſtory of the Jem, it is very, ob- 


ſervable 


[m] Tune adeo fracti ſimul cum corpore ſpiritus illi 8 ut repentè omnibus 


-magnis parvisque ſuperſtitionibus obnoxius degerer, religionibusque etiam populum 


121 0 Livy Hiſt Lib. I. 23. 


n] Quum 2 ſe homines in regis, velut unici exempli, mores formarent, tum 
finitimi 
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ſervable, that the great body of that people, either went into 
idolatrous worſhip, or adhered to the true IR, * as 
their ſeveral kings ſet them examples. N 
Ap to come down to more modern times, the kings of this | 
our nation, in the ages before the Norman conqueſt and after it, 
were in general the chief cauſes that religion or ſuperſtition, at- 
tachment or diſregard, to the fee of Ron. prevailed generally 
among their people. If therefore a prince, who is in other re-- 
ſpecs eſteemed and beloved by his ſubjects, is affiduous, and to all 
appearance in earneſt, when he gives them his own example in 


attending the public worſhip of God, he will hardly every fail to 
have a powerful influence to this purpoſe. 


YeT farther, as he provides the maintenance for - thoſe that 
preſide and officiate in matters of religion, and gives them the 
rank, dignity, and reſpe& they have in the civil ſtate; he can in- 


fluence and oblige them to a right diſcharge of their ſacred duty. 
He may, in great meaſure, prevent errors from ſpreading among 


them. How far he may himſelf have a right to nominate and ap- 
point clergymen, ſhall hereafter be conſidered. But, no doubt, he 
may employ his authority and countenance with great effect, 
for promoting among thoſe who, at any time, are already in 
the church, the virtues ſuitable to their ſacred profeſſion. And 
by giving preferment and countenance to clergymen of can- 

dour, peaceableneſs and moderation, he may cauſe thoſe diſpo- 
fitions to increaſe and grow common among them, as he may 
likewiſe promote the growth of all kinds of other virtue and 
piety, of true knowledge and learning. On the other hand, if 
they offend in any point of morality or religion, he can, by his 
influence, ſuſpend them from the performance, or at leaſt from the 
benefit, of their offices, till they be reformed; or, if that be not 
done, he may remove, or cauſe them to be removed from their 
offices. He muſt have the power to do this, from his aſſigning 


their maintenance: And J will hereafter ſhew upon what foot he 
will alſo have a right to do it. 


j 


Anitimi etiam populi——in eam veretundiam add ſunt, ut civitatem, totam in 
cultum verſam Deorum, vielare ducerent nefas. Livy Hiſt. Lb, I. at, 


1 


He 
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He cannot, indeed, juſtly hinder them from officiating as ſa- 
cred miniſters, to any uneftabliſhed congregation that will employ 
them in that character. But he can <je& and keep them always 
out of his eſtabliſhment, and ſo may contribute greatly to preſerve 
ce, order, and loyalty in it, and conſequently in the civil ſtate. 

In the laſt place, the ſovereign can provide ſchools and uni- 
verſities, for the education of the national youth with princi- 
ples and diſpoſitions agreeable to the nature of his eſtabliſhment, 
which will contribute greatly to the efficacy and the continuance: 
of it. There can hardly be any. inſenſible of the power and ef- 
ficacy of education, towards forming and ſettling laſting impreſ- 
fions in the minds of men. The principles and notions inſtilled 
into the minds af young perſons, are very apt to remain, and are: 
exceedingly difficult to be altered afterwards. It is therefore very 
deſirable for a ſovereign who makes an eſtabliſhment of religion, 
to provide places of inſtruction, where the national youth may be 
early imbued with principles and ways of thinking, ſuited to the 
eſtabliſhed religion. This wilt contribute greatly to the ſafety and 
quiet of it. 

Ons cannot, indeed, fay, that the ſovereign hath a right to or- 
der, that all the national youth ſhould be educated thus under his 
public inſtructors: For ſome parents may be againſt this method, 
as diſliking the eſtabliſhed religion ieſelf. And if this be the caſe, 
the ſovereign doth not ſeem to have a right to take the education 
of their children from them, and transfer it to others: For God, 
in the natural order of his providence, ſeems to have deſigned that 
the care of providing for the wants, &c. of their children, during 

their nonage, ſhonld belong to their parents. And if they have a 
natural right, as well as concern of this work, it may ſeem very 
hard, if not unjuſt, for a ſovereign to deprive them of it, and cauſe 
their children to be educated in a way which they, their natural 
guardians, think to be falſe and wrong. 

Bur the ſovereign may certainly (and it is ge Kis: level; | 
by founding and fupporting many places of liberal and learned: 
education) draw and engage as many of his ſubje&s as he is able, 
to ſend their children thither for a regular 3 &e. 


I am: 
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Tam ſenfible that objections may poſſibly be dd to ſame 
Gitqumſtiaces, of the conduct here ſuppoſed in the ſovereign z 
and theſe objections ſhall- hereafter be conſideredi In the mean 
time, it is proper to give ſome account of the other method of 
private contributions, which is a to (os: and is Dow. to be 
compared with it. al 2:1 1 
Tux friends of that method alledge, that, fred experience or 
hiſtory, we find that it will always be ſufficient, without any civil 
eſtabliſhment, to keep up the public worſhip of God according 
to the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. _ For this was done anciently 
among the primitive Chriſtians; and⸗k in later times by the Greek 
and Armenian churches, in the Turkiſn and Perſian RN ; 
and by the Papiſts and the diſſenting en in our own 8 
other countries. 

Tur xv alſo contend that this latter mathod.; is beſt 1 to 
preſerve a full liberty in religion. For the civil power, in 510 
caſe, has no right to interpoſe, or at all break in upon them, up- 
poſing they neither profeſs nor do any thing detrimental to the ci; 
vil ſtate. And as every Chriſtian — a right to exerciſe his pri- 
vate judgment in all matters of religion, and to act according to 
it; therefore nothing can be done in their churches or congrega- 
tions, but by the conſent and act of the majority, which is ſup- 
poſed to include that of each individual. They, in this way, can 
ſettle the articles of faith that are to be held and taught among 
them; they can appoint the times and places, and other circum- 
ſtances of their public worſhip; they can nominate and, conſtitute 
the miniſters; who are to officiate in it; and in caſe of any miſma- 
nagement on their part, or diſlike on their own, they can Shen 
them again, as they alſo can cenſure, or, if there be need, can eject 

any member of their congregation who is diſorderly or turbulent, 
without being forced to have recourſe to the e and Rt 


ab ob 444 


keeping: it up in it's purity, and in a manner moſt . to 
2— liberty. Nov h it muſt be allowed that by 00 
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thod, a public worſhip, and a ſenſe of religion, hav been kept up 
among numbers of Chriſtians in alt ages, without any public eſta - 
bliſhment. But in the inſtances that have been given of it, theſe 
two circumſtances are to be obſerved. 

FresT, that the primitive Chriſtians had ſo very ſtrong con 
victions of the truth of their religion, that they chearfully ſuffered 
even martyrdom for it: And it therefore was no wonder if, in 
this diſpoſition, they did all that was neceſfary to keep up à con- 
ſtant ſocial or public worſhip, which they know to he teir indrſ- 
penſable duty even in times of perſecution. 

Tx ſecond circumſtance is, that the Greeks, the Armenians, 
and all other Chriſtians in later times, tho probably they have not 
ſo ſtrong a faith in their religion as the primitive Chriſtians, yet 
have been educated and long habituated to the profeſſion of it; 
and beſides, they all have lived under a public eſtabliſhment of 
ſome other religion different from their own, which hath given 
them an example of public worſhip, and an emulation with re- 
gard to it, which are motives of great force. The true queſtion 
therefore is, whether, ſuppoſing there were to be no public 
s eſtabliſhment any where, and if at the ſame time all religioniſts 
„ were to have every where an equal freedom to profeſs and prac- 
«« tiſe all their ſeveral religions not detrimental to the civil ſtate, 
« would the public worthip' of God be in that caſe as well main- 
„ tained, in all countries, by this way of only private aſſociations, 
regulations, and contributions, as it hath been by civil eſtabliſh 
ments for that purpoſe?” You will judge perhaps better about 
this queſtion, if you reflect that moſt, if not all, civilized" nations 
have been, and will be, compoſed: chiefly- of two ſorts of men. 
Firſt of thoſe, who live diſperſed in country villages; and ſecond- 
ly of thoſe, who dwell more collectedly in towns and cities. 
With regard to thoſe of the firſt fort, can it juſtly be ſuppoſed; 
that if there were no public eftabliſhment, the generality of the 
lower people, who, by their labour, can hardly earn a ſufficient 
ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their families, would be volunta- 
rily diſpoſed to part with any confiderable portion of their gains 
to ſupport the public * and the miniſters of religion? 'Pheſe 

N men 
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men. would not be able to contribute ſufficiently ; ef pecially when 
they.ſhould happen to differ, as they probably might, among them- 
ſelves, about their notions of religion; ſo that, in the ſame civil 
diſtrict, there might be religioniſts of various ſects. The burthen 
of ſupporting the FO pt OUS be too _"_ in ſuch caſes 
for ſuch people 

1 AND would the Sadie, e of und be rer wil 
ling to take it upon themſelves ? would they be willing to take a 
ſhare of this burthen: able to their larger eſtates, when 
they ſhould be under no legal obligation to do it? would all, or. 
the generality of theſe gentlemen in the ſeveral villages of the na- 
tion be willing to give up a conſtant tenth,” or even a leſs part,” 
of the product of their lands to that purpoſe; eſpecially, when 
they might differ in their notions of religion, from the greater 
part of their tenants, and the other lower inhabitants, who might 
be wrought upon by preachers to their own taſte? And, what is 
more to be conſidered, would the gentlemen be willing to pay 
their gratuitous contributions in times and countries, where, by the 
prevalence of luxury and with bad oeconomy, their eſtates would 
often be ſo much incumbered, that they might not be able them 
ſelves to live according to their rank ? would they ſtraiten them 
ſelves in ſecular matters to be able to contribute in eecleſiaſtical? 
moxe eſpecially, would they be diſpoſed to do it in times, when 
icreligion, and an unconcern for things ſacred, ſhould prevail gene- 
rally among people of figure? 

I may not be eaſy to determine this matter frage experience; 
becauſe i in almoſt all times and places there have been civil eſta- 
bliſhments af religion. However, ſome facts there are, which 
may help us to judge about this point. In divers parts of the 
American ꝓlantations belonging to Great Britain, there have been 
large tracts of inhabited lands, in 'which, for want of a public 
eſtabliſhment for divine worſhip, many of the people have, been, 
for no ſmall time, without any adminiſtration of God's word and 
ſacraments, and ſeemed to be abandoned to Atheiſm and Infidelity 
(ſee Charter for Prop. Goſp.) Some, ſays biſhop Drummond, in 
lis ſermon before that beieer-hae not had a miniſter within a 


hundred 
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hundred miles of them. Men of fifty years of age have never ſeen 
any, nor been at any place of religious worſhip. Cotten Mather, 
in his hiſtory. of North England, Not one of the towns that 
are utterly broken up, had any miniſter in it for a long time. 
It is horrible to tell hat ignorance of Chriſt they were thereby 
ſunk into. Some young men, twenty years old, had never ſo much 
as once heard the name of Chriſt. Whoſo is wile;-and will obſerve 
theſe things, cannot but wiſh that the folly: of erecting plantati- 
ons, without the worſhip of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, may be no 
more committed amongſt us. The author of the Tour thro” Great 
Britain, vol. iv. p. 216, 273. ſays, That in a large tract in the 
highlands of Scotland, the pariſhes are of ſo great an extent, that 
moſt of the inhabitants being deſtitute of all means of religious 
knowledge and without any ſchools to educate their * 
are intirely ignorant of the principles of religion. 
Ax p ibid. p. 271. That in the, iſles of Lewis, and Watts ang 
others belonging to them, there were formerly 24 churches: But 
in proceſs of time the churches there are become ruinous, and 
without any miniſters at all. And even here in England, when, 
in the time between 1645 and 1660, the publio eſtabliſhment of 
religion, tho not quite ſubverted. yet; from the. encouragement; by 
Cromwell and his party, to all Sectaries and Enthuſiaſts, was rena 
dered almoſt ineffectual, we ſee what were the conſequences, from 2 
petition. then, preſented to parliament in Ruſhworthis collections. 
From theſe inſtances, and from what may be obſerved: hy our 
ſelves of the general diſpoſition. of niapkind; we may. ſee hom un- 
likely it is, that if the maintenance of the-public -wotſhip. was: to 
depend only on the care and contributions of tlie Farmers and 
their landlords in the: country, without any publio eſtabliſhinent 
bai e ee Aa Fe ng; 
try; Villages would. grow glas. en ne, and; at 
ee almoſt ſavage. | Gn 
IN cities and towns, indeed; people are more ne and 
more wealthy, have better education, and converſe thore frequent- 
ly together. On which accounts, men, whoiagreeins their notions 
of 1 would be more likely to concert meaſures together; 
| N 2 2 and 


10 
; ſucceed to each other. 


Chriſtians will generally baue a. great influence upon each of 
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| and to raiſe contributions for maintaining public worſhip, i in con- 


iregations of their own ſect; even if there was no public eſta- 
ment, And theſe contributions and attendances on. public 
worſhi ip might be generally continued forme length of time, eſpe- 
cially by thoſe who before had been habituated to Þublic worſhip 
under an eſtabliſſnent. 
l Bur, in procels of time, there would probably be great differ- 
ence of judgments among theſe contributors, in regard to the con- 
ſtitution and management of the ſeveral churches, which would 
either at firſt de formed, in great meafure, independent of each 
other, or in time would become ſo. For hen the civil govern- 
ment ſhould. not interpoſe, there would be no ſufficient band or 
near te preforve any laſting regular connexion of union amon 
them. Piſedrds and contentions would ſoon arife and increaſe ; 


as to the doctrines to be taught; the forms of worſhip to be 
practiſe; the diſeipline to be enereiſed ; and the miniſters of re- 
tigion who. ſhould be appointed. Might not thoſe who ſhould 
think that a ſafficient regard was not paid to their judgments, to 
their dignity, their rank, or their wealth, in ſuch points, grow 
root and diſuſted Might they not be apt to withdraw their con- 
ributions? Or might not even the mere increaſe of luxury, and a 
decay in the ſpirit of teligion, make many of theſe perſons weary, 
of contributing? Might not the public worſhip, on theſe and other 
acuounto, come, in ſereral towns, af length, to be interrupted, and. 
in great meaſure-to fark? 

Ir ulld, very probably, ne en watels . 
nerality uf the people ſhould have a great deal of faith and of zeal 
Lee Was among 
dur Sauom anceſtors : ſuch: as there hath been at ome: other times, 
and ſuch as may perhaps be again among us. For indifference as. 
religion, and warmth of zeal. for it, are apt at forme times to. 


Amn, in times of zel, the officiating: miniſters. of any Sas of 


them. And; then, indeed, . 


walls, be ſufficiently — 


5 | Bun 
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Bur this effect would probably be attended with other conſe 
hebe very bad. Such zeal would much heighten; thie diſcord, 
animoſity, and oppoſition, that will naturally and almoſt always. 
ſubſiſt between different ets of religion, when the people of each 
are firmly attached to and zealous for their ſeveral ſeQs : Abd. 
from hence, different parties ant factions would: be formed in the 
civil ſtate. There would be rivalfhips and fierce contentions for 


u ſuperiority. of temporal power, wealth, and intereſt. Exch of 
theſe parties would find proper perſons to head them; and, at fit 
conjunctures, thoſe' diviſions would produce feuds, commotions, 
and civil wars, For nothing gives ſuch an acrimony to men's 
ſpirits, as differences about religion, when they are on each ſide 
fully perſuaded of, and zealous for, the truth of them. Among 
the Heathens indeed; their differences: as tb their ſeveral religions 
and the worſhip of their differen drities had feldom ſuch effects. 
For very few of the - Heatliens appear to haue had much concern. 
about the truth of their raligion,, or any juſt notions of theit 
Gods. They thought themſelves at liberty to worſhip e all: 
deities that came in their way. 

Br Chriſtianity hath put things upon 4 different foot. It ids: 
a great ſtreſs upon true. faith as neceſſary to eternal falvation ; and. 


it requires men fo contend earneſtly for this faith [o]. Nor theſe. 


diſpoſitions, in minds not ſufficiently tempered with charity and. 


other right ſentiments, which will. generally be the caſe of a great 
bert di W will be apt to produce ſtrong cbntentions. diſ- 
cords, oppoſitions, &c.. eſpecially, when: there is a proſpet of 
each party's forming, by the means. of its religion, am intereſt jn 


the civil ſtate ſuperior to the other, and: by confbcuente: of o — 
ing more wealth and power.. 7 7 . 


Tra the are not thets ſpeculntiong daly;, ws dae pl 
bee, from the. whole: biftory: of the yon nd e 
conteſts, factions, cemmbotians, arid ever revolutions;. attended 
with much diforder and blogdhadl, that were cairied: on in the. 
Altern empire, about the n of the * two. 
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followers'of Athanaſius and thoſe of A bius : betweenithoſs' Who 
received the council of >Chalcedon, and: the! Neſtoriatis and Euty- 


chians Who oppoſed it: between thoſe , who were ſor; and thoſe. 


who were againſt, the uſe of images in the Chriſtian' worſhip: 
Upon each of cheſe controverſies, there were very great diſtur- 


bances and commotions, and much blood was at man mes ſhed, 


not without revolutions, ſometimes; in-thb(civit government. 


Ap the like diſcords, (diſturbances, ſlaughters, and revolutions 


have been produced in theſe weſtern parts of the world ſince the 
reformation of religion, by the controverſies between the Roma- 
niſts and Proteſtants: Particularly in Germany! in. France, in the 


Netherlands, and in Treland there was much bloòdſhed and 
dievaſtation. In Sweden, and in Great Britain indeed; where the 


Proteſtants were moſt numerous and powerful, there was leſs 
blood ſpilt; for the Proteſtant religion, even when it has had the 


temporal power on its fide, has never been much diſpoſed to ĩimi- 
d gte the Romiſn cruelty. But even the Proteſtant teligion has o- 


caſioned the depoſitions of ſeveral Papiſh princes, who * _ 
rather to abdicate their thrones, than their religion . 


IN ſuch a manner have things gone between Papiſs ps PX 
teſtants, when mixed; Weed, oand=body" od them: numerous and 


pomerful in the ſurne nations. AN 1h Ry Gf ttt 419 fr- 12 
Ap if between Proteſtants of en opinions; in the ſame 
country, there have not been quite ſo pernicious diſcords, yet 
they, ſometimes, have ariſen to; very great heights;/iand'- perhaps, 
” ithad. not bean for fear of the Papiſts, they had gone to great- 
In the [United Proxinces, about the beginning of the ſeven- 
1 century, the diſcords between the Gomariſts and Armini- 


ans in Holland, about the five controverted articles, were near 


upon Preaking out nter a civil War [ yl. And every one knows 
what, æxcgedingly bad gonfequences there ere of the differences 
between, the Prefbyterians: and Epiſcopalians in Scotland, and af- 
terwards in England during the reignb of Charles I. U. «nl 
the revolution in 1688... 20 2. 0710199 binn $3109; | | 


{p] See Bunith's Batav. ill w. 190. Life of Grotius by Burigny and the 
pieces in defence of the Sees, Grotius's fourth vol; of his works, 
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Tu like diſcotts; &c. and their ill conſequences üpon the civil 
ſtate, were found about two centuries ago in adden, between 
the Chriſtians of the Alexandrian party, and thoſt of the” church 
of Rome; when the latter were introduced and ſupported there, 
by one or two kings of that country: (ſee Geddes, Baratti, &c. 
Nor hive there been leſs ill effects produced in Perſia, hetweerr 
the different ſets of Mohammedans; of whony one patty" are at 
tached to Omar ang Abubckir, "_— n otfier” to Ali ie Län- 
way's Travels.) 664302 1 n RY 
FROM all this kiftory of ber ids bin we may fairly conclage 
what may be, that as human nature will be much the fame it all 
ages and countries, divifions about religion, eſpecially among Chri- 
ſtians, when great numbers of them are on each fide, will fre- 
quently produce violent diviſions and diſturbances, 8 12 eivit 
wn in the nations where they happen to be. 15 
Son perſons have thought, that theſe diſturbances and other 
11 effects were owing to the want of care, and of good manage- 
ment and temper, in the ſeveral princes and governments in thoſe 
countries. If an equal and impartial conduct had been held be- 
tween the ſeveral diſputing ſects, and none of them had been fa- 
voured and ſupported in preference to the others, the broils and 
quarrels between them could never have riſen to fo great 4 height. 
And conſequently the true and moſt effectual way of preventing 
any ſuch ill effects to a civil ſtate is, for ſovereigns'to” give no 
kind of encouragement or preference to any one ſect above ano- 
ther, but to protect and favour all alike, whatever their tenets 
are, when none of them are detrimontal to the civil ſtate, © 
Bur this method is no better than a mere ſpeculation, which 
ſuppoſes that ſoveteigns and their miniſters are, and will always be, 
different from other men, or that they have no concern for any 
fort of religion. Whereas this never was, nor ever will, be, at 
leaſt for the generality; the real fact. Sovereigns themſelves. Will 
often have their likings and attachments, with reaſan or without, 
to one ſect of religioniſts rather than another, and will give to 
thoſe they like, ſuperior favour and advantages. Or if they ſhould 
be Nan neutral, yet, in free countries, their minĩſters or other 
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Principal perſons ay. pot. Theſe may, underhand, go againſt the 
maſter's inclinations 3 or whatever their own diſpoſitions may be, 
yet ambitious men, fuch as the prince of Conde and duke of 
Guiſe, in France, and the earl of Leiceſter, &c. in England, will 
.often make uſe of theſe religious differences and parties to ſupport 
them in attaining thair ends, of arriving to honour, power, and 
Wealth in the civil, ſtate. Now whenever ſuch leading men in a 
ſtate ſupport and favour any party of religioniſts, that party will 
increaſe. And, in a free —— civil oppoſite intereſts and parties 
will always endeavour to avail themſelves of the different parties af 
religioniſts, and accordingly will endeavour to increaſe and confirm 
their ſtrength. This was the caſe. with the Proteſtants in France, 
with the Gomariſts and Arminians in Holland, with the Preſby- 
terians in Scotland and New England, &c. with them, and the 
Independents here, between the year 1645 and 1660 [f]. It ſeems 
therefore to be plain, that no nation, eſpecially no free one, where 
there are different ſects of religioniſts nearly equal to each other 
in numbers and ſtrength, can expect to be, for any long time, quiet 
upon this ſcheme. There will, by *. * en for 
factions and commotions. 

Tux moſt effectual way to — fach: fations and commoti- 
ons from being produced by diviſions in religion, is to make, or 
keep, up, in proper vigour, a civil eſtabliſhment of the true reli- 
gion: Becauſe, hy that means, a much greater number of the peo- 
ple will, in length of time, be generally, or always, gained over 
to it; provided the eſtabliſhment be well made and managed. 
For the regularity, ſolemnity, and conſtancy, of the ſacred mini- 
ſtrations, the numbers of the eſtabliſhed clergy, with the union 
preſerved among them, the public proviſion made for their main- 
tenance, with the countenance, favours, and. examples of the ſove- 


[4] Cromwell, indeed, who. was a man. 3 akon ſx IMS and had a 
large body of troops attached to his perſon, might, and did, balance the ſeveral reli- 
gious parties, and kept them tolerably quiet for ſome time. But even he would 
have. found: it impraQticable to have done the fame much longer. And very ſoon 
after his death, the cantentions between thoſe. parties broke out again, with ſo much 
W nnn. 


reign A 
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reign, and other principal perſons, will ſeldom fail of having iin 
ſome length of time this effect upon the people; who are gene- 
rally diſpoſed to follow the ſentiments and conduct of perſons of 
rank, eſpecially when well exerted 1 in port of the truth 1 in rel. 
ion. 
b AnD the pebyls, by agreeing in their way of winking con- 
cerning religion, and practiſing the ſame public worſhip, will 
come to have a mutual affection, attachment, and concern for the : 
intereſts of each other. We ſee this effect produced i in ſome W 55 
gree among all ſorts and profeſſions of men. 05 
On the ſame account the people will be more early Asche & 
to their ſovereign, whom, for his adherence to what they think 
the true religion, they will themſelves py and . 885 ___ 
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be canton * by the N who, beg 3 upon , 
him, will, in general, endeavour to promote loyalty and affection 
towards him among his ſubjects [9]; and at the fame time will pre- 
ſerve a due reſpect to the nobility and gentry, (which latter, indeed; 
1s one great end of an eſtabliſhment) eſpecially in free and trad- | 
ing countries; where it is otherwiſe apt to'ſink"by*degrees, among 
thoſe, who, getting their wealth by their own induftry, are likely to 
aſſume a ſpirit of independence and diſregard to their ſu periors: 4 
So that the advantages reſulting from an eſtabliſhed clergy, are, in 
all theſe caſes, of very great 'importance. In copntries under ab- 
ſolute government, eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments may be ſomewhat 
leſs neceſſary for this purpoſe, and for that of Preventing the 
growth and ill conſequences of parties and factions in religion. 
But in free governments it will be much more difficult for princes 

to hinder or put a ſtop to ſuch diſorders ariſing from combinati- 
ons of religioniſts ; and, therefore, in ſuch caſes, eſtabliſhments of 
religion muſt be more cxpetlicnt, or even neceſſary. 


[9] The 9 why this has been onen n in divers Chriſtian countries, : 


hath been that the clergy were then more dependent upon the Pope, than upon. | | 
their own n | 
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Now when a arge majority, of tl the people i is thi intached to 
their prince and is nobles, d well, affected to ou other, by fo 
ſtrong a band as. that of the e religion, 785 will be the kb 
danger of conteſts or commotions between and other reli- 
gioniſts, upon that ſubject: Becauſe thoſe who differ from the 
eſtabliſhed religion, tho' they may not be ausfied wi with their own 
condition as to the civil ſtate, yet as being, themſelves, much in- 
ferior i in power, they will not have any proſpect of prevailing 
againſt it, and, therefore, will acquieſce without making any diſtur- 
bance, or efforts towards it. 
Ix is true, there have been frequent: and great diſturbances on 
2 account of. religion, 1 in ſome countries where there have been at 
the ſame time public eſtabliſhments of it. But theſe diſturbances 
| have. happened, becauſe. the cſtabliſhment has either not been of 
the true religion, or it has not been well managed. The ſovereign 
has ſometimes acted oppreſſively againſt the uneſtabliſhed religio- 
| niſts. Sometimes, on the contrary, he has unduly encouraged and 
ſupported them againſt the eſtabliſhed clergy and people. At other 
times, he has injudiciouſſy favoured the eſtabliſhed clergy, and 
raiſed a ſpirit of bigotry, partiality, and perſecution among them: 
He has connived at their neglect of duty, and preferred men of bad 
or contemptible e daß, Sometimes the nobility and gentry 
_ have, {by a diſbelief, or diſregard of religion at their hearts, a ap- 
Peared openly to Light and diſcountenance the practice of it; 
have not attended at the public worſhip ; have thrown all the 
contempt they could on the eſtabliſhed miniſters of it! Theſe and 
other ſuch circumſtances may, indeed, defeat in great meaſure, 
"the good effects of an eſtabliſhed religion. But if there be a rea- 
0 ſonable and prudent conduct in the ſovereign. and his miniſtry,. 
and, by their influence in the eſtabliſhed clergy, it is viſible from 
the nature and general diſpoſitions of mankind, that a public eſta- 
bliſhment of the true religion muſt always have a great chance 
for being ſucceſsful, in preventing civil. diſturbances from being 
made about religion, and in cauſing and preſerving an attachment. 
of the people to their ſovereign, and to each other. Whereas on. 
the contrary, if there be only private aſſociations for keeping 45 
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the public worſhip of God, theſe will not, in many caſes, be ſuf- 
ficient to do it effectually; and when they do, they will generally 
tend to breed diſunion and animoſity, oppoſition and conteſts for 
ſuperiority among the different parties or ſects of the people; and 
they often will not be ſufficient to maintain the ground of true 
religion againſt its adverſaries foreign and domeſtic, and they will 
inſpire a diſaffection, or coolneſs, at leaſt, in numbers of the peo- 
le towards their ſovereign, who differs from them in religion ; 
E upon the whole, it ſeems to be clear, that the making 
and maintaining an eſtabliſhment of the true religion in a proper 
manner, is much for the good order, peace, and welfare of civil 
ſociety; and from genes; the concluſion drawn by the friends of 
ſuch eſtabliſhments; is, That the ſovereign has always a right, 
« and whenever he can, morally ſpeaking, is under an Bligation, 
„ to make and maintain ſuch an eſtabliſhment.” T | 
Bur againſt the Tawfulneſs of making fach an elabliſiment by 
a ſovereign, it hath been objected. 
Pins, that, in conſequence of making lch eſtabliſhments, 
_ falſe religions will always be eſtabliſhed in many more countries, 
chan the true one; becauſe every ſovereign will eſtabliſh that re- 
"ligion which he judges to be the true one; And there will always 
be many more ſovereigns in error, than of the true religion, and, 
therefore, many more falſe religions will be eſtabliſhed than true 
| [7]: And as the natural tendency of eſtabliſhments is to promote and 
| ſpread the eſtabliſhed religions, much more among the people than 
they would otherwiſe be; this conſequence God cannot be ſuppoſ- 
ed to approve, and therefore cannot * approve the making any cſta- 
| bliſhments. 3 
Now in anſwering this objection, we muſt, indeed, acknow- 
ledge it to be probable, that, in the preſent ſtate of mankind, _ 
the much greater number of ſovereigns will always be, as, by 
their own fault, they have always been, erroneous as to religion. 
And chat if they be Aowed to "imike eſtabliſhments, each. will 


[r] he Bp. Hoadley's Ankw. to 0 P» 128, 146 andy. 150, 167; and 131 
435: And N Subjects, he 259, 27% | 
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make one of his own religion, from whence the conſequence 
will be, that eſtabliſhments of erroneous religions will be much 
the more numerous. 

Bur from hence it is no juſt conſequence that God will not al- 
low any eſtabliſhment of the true religion to be made. For when 
ſuch a one is duly made, and accompanied with a full toleration, 
or indulgence of all other religions, not detrimental to the civil 
ſtate, ſuch an eſtabliſhment will naturally do a great deal of good; 
and will not (except by the fault of the perſons concerned) do 
any hurt, or at leaſt ſuch a one will do much more good than 
burt. It is therefore very ſuitable to the divine perfections, to al- 
low eſtabliſhments, when thus made; though in other caſes, eſta- 
bliſhments of a different kind may do hurt by the fault of men. 

The abuſe which ſome or many men may make, by their own 
fault, of a thing, in itſelf lawful, expedient, and even, morally 
ſpeaking, neceſſary for the public good, ought not to hinder other 
men from the benefit of it, who will uſe it aright. For inſtance, 
tho the liberty which all ſovereigns have of making war upon 
juſt occaſions, is, by many of them frequently uſed very ill, yet 
this abuſe on their part, does not hinder but that God may allow 
this liberty to thoſe who will and do uſe it well. In like manner, 
tho many or moſt parents will, and do, in fact, inſtruct their 
children very wrongly- about matters of religion; yet we are not 
from thence to conclude, that God does not allow to every parent 
a liberty of inſtructing them rightly. On the contrary, he makes 
it their duty ſo to do; becauſe their doing it is neceſſary for the 
welfare of the children, who would otherwiſe be, in many caſes, 
quite uninſtructed, to their own very great diſadvantage, and that 

of the public. In like manner, the making a civil eſtabliſhment 
of religion being naturally productive of very good effects to man- 


kind, if rightly made, there is reaſon to think that God will ap- 
prove it, when ſo made, tho' not when otherwiſe. 


Tu ſecond objection is, that even when the true religion is 
eſtabliſhed, yet the annexing of civil advantages to the profeſſion. 
of it, will naturally cauſe many perſons to profeſs it, merely, or 
. chiefly with a view to theſe civil. advantages. Now ſuch a pro- 


* feſſion 
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feſſion is in no degree acceptable to God, but, on the contrary, 
greatly diſpleaſing to him: And in particular, is contrary to the 
genius of the Chriſtian religion, the ſanctions of which were de- 
ſigned to be not of this world; therefore we cannot ſuppoſe that 
God approves any ſuch eſtabliſhment. 

To this objection our anſwer is, that the 5 advantages, an- 
nexed to the profeſſion of the true religion, ought not to be de 
figned, nor are they by good ſovereigns deſigned, to tempt or en- 
gage men to a profeſſion of it againſt their conſciences, or even at 
all to leſſen their regard to God, to the reaſon of things, or to the 
ſpiritual [s] ſanctions of his laws. On the contrary, good ſove- 
reigns will always deſign that men ſhould be no further influenced 
by the proſpect of thoſe civil advantages than they-ought to be. 
The good ſovereign's deſign is only, that men of all ſides ſhould be 
eaſy, and fully at liberty to profeſs and practice whatever religion 

they judge to be true, provided it be not detrimental to the civil 
ſtate; and at the ſame time to ſecure, as much as he well can, 
the peace and welfare of it. He does not deſire that any man. 
ſhould be at all influenced by a view to thoſe civil. ne 3 
any be ſo, the fault is only in himſelf. | 

You will fay, perhaps, that men ought not to lay temptations, 
or put ſtumbling-blocks in the way of their. brethren [t], even tho 
it be the fault of theſe latter. only that they fall over them. (See 
biſhop Hoadley's Rights of Subjects, p. 259, &c.) Now this in- 
deed, is true, when there is no moral neceſſity or great advantage 
from doing the things, which, in event, prove to be: ſtumbling 
blocks, or occaſions of falling to other men. For, in that caſe, a 
charitable regard to others ought. to prevent us from doing ſuch 


[5]. In any country where there is a free toleration, ſo that every man is allowed 
to believe and practiſe. what ever he, Judges fit, in all matters of religion, there can 
be no ground to affirm that the legiſlative authority of Jeſus Chriſt is at all invad- 
ed, or the ſpiritual ſanctions of his laws impeached. If men, in ſuch a caſe, have 
not the regard to them they ought to: have, the fault is only their own; neither 


the public eſtabliſhment nor the ſovereign who makes it, are at all to be blamed. 
[7] Rom, xiv. 13. 


things. 
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things. But when the doing them is highly expedient or neceſ- 
ſary for the public ſervice, or for that of [u] many other Chriſti- 
ans, or even for our own juſt and important private advantage; 
and needs not, unleſs by their fault, be at all hurtful to any, it 
then, certainly, is juſtifiable to do ſuch things. And this plainly 
1s the caſe of civil eſtabliſhments of religion. 

A TniRD objeftion againſt the lawfulneſs -of making a pub- 
lic eſtabliſhment of religion, is raifed from the nature and primi- 
tive conſtitution of the Chriſtian church, and of 'the ſpiritual li- 
berty and privileges, with which our Saviour endowed it. Tho 
he did not intend, ſay theſe objectors, to deprive the governors of 
civil ſocieties, of any part of the authority to which they were 
intitled in virtue of that character, yet he plainly deſigned, that 
they ſhould not interpoſe in any merely ſpiritual affairs of his reli- 
gion. In theſe indeed, as far as they were not detrimental to the 
civil ſtate, they had no right by the law of reaſon, to interpoſe; 
or the contrary, they were obliged to tolerate all ſuch inoffenſive 
notions' and practices, and to leave them to the conſciences of the 
parties concerned. Now the diſtinguiſhing inſtitutions of the 
Chriſtian religion were all of this kind. Our Lord rightfully might 
oblige his diſciples to profeſs their faith in him, openly, as there 
ſhould be occaſion: To meet together at certain times for his 
public worſhip, wich the uſe of the two ſacraments of baptiſm, 
and the euchariſt. He might ſet apart certain perſons, who, con- 
ſiſtently with their obligations to the civil ſtate, might be to 
preach the Goſpel, to adminiſter the ſacraments, govern the 
church, after his deceaſe, and commiſſion others, after them, to 
act for theſe ſame purpoſes. 

Oux Lord, and his apoſtles inſpired by him, might further 
oblige all his followers, to pay a due reſpect and obedience to theſe 
church governors, in things ſpiritual, « To provide | a fit and con- 


[4] The primitive Chriſtians made frequent contributions of money, for the be- 
nefit of their poorer brethren; which tempted and engaged ſome bad men, as 
Peregrinus the philoſopher (ſee Lucian de ejus Morte) to profeſs and pretend to 
be Chriſtians, that they might partake of thoſe contributions. Did this circum- 
- ance make it wrong in the Chriſtians to contribute for this purpoſe ? Certainly 
not, 


ſtant 


' 
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ſtant maintenance for them, and to raiſe money among them 
ſelves, by voluntary contributions, in order to defray all the ex- 
pences incident to public worſhip, and for works of charity 
neceflary towards their poor brethren.” All theſe things we ac-- 
cordingly find him in the Scriptures to have actually done, with-- 
out any regard to the ſovereign, or other civil governor under 
whom he lived; and in purſuance of his example, inſtitution, and. 
command, all theſe things continued to be done thro' the firſt 
three ages of the church; during moſt of which time the Roman. 
emperors, who were its civil ſovereigns, harraſſed it with almoſt 
continual perſecutions. If thoſe ſovereigns had then been veſted 
with an authority of appointing and ſettling the articles of the- 
Chriſtian faith, or even of appointing the times, the places, 
and modes of public worſhip, but eſpecially if they had been. 
veſted with an authority of chuſing the biſhops and other ſpiritual 
officers of the church; they would either have appointed none of 
theſe, or elſe ſuch perſons as ſhould have endeavoured to corrupt, 
ſuppreſs, and put an end to this religion. And theſe ſame effects 
any other ſovereign, in any other age, muſt have it in his power 
to produce, if he, in virtue of his civil office, were intitled to all 
theſe authorities abovementioned in the Chriſtian church. Which 
conſideration ſhews, with what reaſon and wiſdom our Saviour, to. 
the end that his church might perpetually ſubſiſt, lodged all theſe 
branches of eccleſiaſtical authority in its ſpiritual governors and 
clergy, or if not all in them ſolely, yet at leaſt conjointly with the 
laity of it. He did not, indeed, exclude civil ſovereigns as ſuch, any 
more than any other men, from entering into his church, and con- 
tinuing members of it. On the contrary he obliged them as well 
as all other men, who ſhould have opportunities to become, and 
remain always members of it, in order. to their having the bene-- 
fit of that ſalvation, which his ſufferings and death had purchaſed. 
for mankind. But when civil ſovereigns were to embrace this re- 
ligion, they were not, by ſo doing, in courſe, intitled to any eccle- 
flaſtical authority in it. For tho they retained all their civil. au- 
thority, and, in reſpect to it, the governors of the church were to- 
continue as much. ſubje& to them as they were before; yet as 
| | members 
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members of the church, ſovereigns were to be conſidered as void 
of any ſpiritual authority, and were obliged to ſubmit to the ſettled 
regulations and practices of the church, not hurtful to the civil 
ſtate, without interpoſing, in an authoritative way, to cenſure or 
alter them, without the conſent expreſs, or ſuppoſed, of the 
church and its governors. As this, ſay the objectors, was the pri- 
mitive conſtitution of the Chriſtian church, for very wiſe reaſons 
made by our Saviour, and was in all appearance deſigned to be 
perpetually continued, there is, from thence, ground ſufficient to 
think he did not intend, that any civil eſtabliſhment of his religion 
ſhould ever be made. Becauſe, by theſe eſtabliſhments, ſovereigns 
would, of courſe, interpoſe more than would be right in the affairs 
of the church, would have an undue influence in the ſettlement of 
articles of faith, would get into their hands the appointment of 
church-officers, would corrupt and hinder the exerciſe of its diſ- 
cipline, and ſo would have it in their power to alter, and even put 
an end to its primitive and free conſtitution, and defeat the purpo- 
ſes for which it was deſigned. There is no room to ſuppoſe, that 
our Saviour would 'approve theſe conſequences; and therefore we 
ought not to ſuppoſe, that he will approve or allow the making a 
civil eſtabliſhment of his religion. 

In replying to this objection, we muſt admit, that ſome of the 
particulars alledged in it are true. Our Saviour himſelf did, with- 
out having been directed by, or conſulting any civil ſovereign, de- 
clare all the chief articles of. faith, and of practice, with the 
modes of worſhip in his religion. He himſelf choſe and appoint- 
ed the chief miniſters of it, and gave them authority to appoint 
others. He mentioned the diſcipline that he deſigned ſhould be 
exerciſed; and he declared, that his miniſters ought to be main- 
tained, and duly reſpe&ed by his followers. 

FARTHER; divine providence ordered things in ſuch a way, 
| that for the firſt three centuries, the church not only continued 
| in ſpiritual matters, quite independent on any civil ſovereign, but 
was for moſt part of the time perſecuted by them ; a courſe which 
| | ſeems to have been taken for this reaſon, among others, That 
the eſſential difference and diſtinction between the Chriſtian 
| church 
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church and the civil ſtate, might be more plainly „üble. and a 
precedent might be given for the ſubſiſtence of the former, inde- 
pendently of the latter, whenever there ſhould be a neceſſity for it. 
BuT from this courſe which was at firſt taken by our bleſſed 
Saviour, we cannot juſtly conclude, that he will never allow any 
civil eſtabliſhments to be made of his religion. On the contrary, 
even from the different conſtitutions and circumſtances of theſe 
two ſocieties, there is a great probability, that he deſigned civil 
eſtabliſhments ſhould be made of it. Becauſe, when the Chriſtian 
religion ſhould be ſo far propagated in the world, that the whole, 
or far the greater. part, of many civil ſocieties would come to pro- 
feſs this religion, it would be very difficult, without a public eſta- 
bliſhment, to keep the eccleſiaſtical and civil governments of any 
nation-in due harmony and peace with each other. This might, 
indeed, as far as the nature of the things is concerned, be very 
well done [w], if the governors on each fide would always make 
a right uſe of their authority, and keep it in its proper bounds, 
without any uſurpation of the one upon the other; but, as the 
diſpoſitions of men will often be, this cannot, be expected to be 
at all times done on either fide ; one or the other fide will often 
be for enterpriſing and eneroaching beyond its juſt bounds; which, 
if it were to be done by the governors of the civil fociety, they 
would ſometimes acquire an authority deſtructive, or at leaſt 
very corruptive, of the true religion in their dominions. On the 
other hand, if the governors of the religious ſociety were to en- 
cxoach and uſurp greatly upon the civil, their doing ſo would not 
only tend very much to diſturb and weaken the civil ſociety, but 
even to corrupt and greatly hurt the true intereſts of the Chri- 
ſtian religion itſelf. And, therefore, to prevent theſe ill conſe- 
quences, and the broils and diſturbances that would almoſt perpe- 
tually be happening between them, the beſt- courſe is, „ That 
the religious ſociety ſſiould accept of, and ſubmit to, an eſtabliſh- 
ment made of it by the civil ſovereign, ' who thereby will be in- 
titled, as hath been ſhewn, to the authority negeſfary to keep 


[w] See Rights of che Chriſtian Church, p. 34, 35 
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things upon a right bottom, to preſerve the quiet, and act for the 
real intereſt of both the ſocieties.” Thus we may argue, from the 
conſtitution and true intereſt of both the church and the ſtate, for 
the civil eſtabliſhment of the former by the latter. 

Nor is there any argument to be drawn from the holy Scrip- 
tures, againft ſuch a civil eſtabliſhment of the true religion: The 
ancient prophets of the Jewiſh diſpenſation, rather intimate that, 
in proceſs of time, &ings ſhould become nurfing fathers, to the future 
Chriſtian church, and queens its nurfing mothers [x]. 

AND in the conſtitution of the Chriſtian church, or any part of 
it, every thing may be rendered conſiſtent with ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ments. For tho' indeed the Chriftian religion was deſigned to be 
chiefly ſubſervient to mens attainment of eternal happineſs, yet as 
far as it may conduce alſo to promote their temporal intereſt, 
without any hindrance to the former, there is juſt ground to think 
that God intended it ſhould be ſo, and that all diſputes and con- 
teſts between the eccleſiaſtical and civil ſocieties, which are apt to 
ariſe from the weakneſs, or malignity, or ambition of men, ſhould 
be, as much as poſſible, avoided. | 

Now to theſe ends it is very expedient, as hath been here 
ſhewn, * That civil ſovereigns, when Chriſtians, and, as ſuch, like- 
ly to be in reality concerned that this religion ſhould obtain its 
proper effect, ſhould take upon them to ſettle, maintain, and de- 
fend the church, which they judge to be the true one, in the pro- 
feſſion and practice of this religion, agreeably to right and good 
order, from any force that might be employed againſt it. And to 
ſecure a conſtant and fit maintenance for the officers and miniſters 
of it, this conduct muſt be much to its advantage upon the whole.” 
And, therefore, the governors and people of ſuch the true church 
may juſtly conſent to its taking place; and alſo to the ſovereign's 
having ſome ſuch concern and agency in matters eccleſiaſtical in con- 


' ſequence of it, as will not really be hurtful to the real intereſt of 


religion. From this conſent of the church, the ſovereign may de- 
rive an authority and right to do ſeveral things, relating to the polity 


: [+] Ifaiab xJix. 23. See Vitringa in loc. 
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of the church, which right he would not have had merely from 
his. character of civil ſovereign. In particular, 

FirsT, the church may very juſtly. conſent, that he ſhall give 
his civil ſanction to ſuch articles of faith, as ſhe, i. e. the gene- 
rality of her members, profeſſedly judge to be agreeable to the 
holy Scriptures, or true in themſelves. 

His giving this ſanction to them is no invaſion of the legiſla- 
tive authority of Chriſt, which remains intirely as it was: For the 
clergy and people, are not, by this eſtabliſhment, forced or obliged 
to believe or profeſs theſe articles, any more than they were before; 
they are only intitled to ſome new civil advantages by ſo doing, 
which advantages they are at liberty, at any time, to give up, and 
to declare their diſbelief of any of the ſaid articles, if they ſhould 
ſee reaſon ſo to do. This liberty they ought always to reſerve to 
themſelves, and to their children, and they ought to be underſtood 
and ſuppoſed ſo to do. 

. On the other hand, the ſovereign, if, after he has eſtabliſhed 
any ſuch articles, he finds reaſon to think them falſe, is equally 
at liberty, and obliged to diſcard: ſuch articles out of his eſtabliſh- 
ment, and to introduce into it ſuch other articles as he judges to 
be true and expedient, or neceſſary to be made parts of it. But a 
wile ſovereign will be very cautious, how he multiplies the num- 
ber of ſuch articles of faith; becauſe, ſuch will always tend to 
raiſe and promote differences of opinion, diſcords and contentions 
among his ſubjects, which differences it is one great deſign of an 
eſtabliſhment to prevent. It will, therefore, be true wiſdom in a 
ſovereign, to eſtabliſh as few articles of faith as well may be, to 

be publickly profeſſed by the people, or even by the clergy; and 
thoſe eſſentially neceſſary, and evidently true ones. There may, in- 
deed, be circumſtances of the church and the ſtate, that may oblige 
or induce a ſovereign, to eſtabliſh conſiderable numbers of articles 
of faith: For inſtance; when a falſe and corrupt religion, that 
hath long obtained in the nation, is to be aboliſhed; in that caſe, 
2 good number of negative declarations againſt it may be requiſite, 
eſpecially on the part of the eſtabliſhed clergy: But in general, 
when a ſovereign can well do. it, the moſt prudent courſe is, to 
R eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh only the principal and neceſſary articles of religious faith, 
and to make the forms of public profeſſion and worſhip, in Corſe. 
quence of them, be as general and oomprehenſive as poſſible; and 
expreſſed, as nearly as may be, in the very terms of the _ 
Scriptures. 

WHEN this is done, if any perſons concetieite-its it refuſe to 
profeſs theſe articles, he may juſtly deprive them of the benefits of 
his eſtabliſhment; I mean, that he hath a right & to do, with re- 
gard to men; for as far as they are concerned, he has a full right 
to judge for himſelf, of the truth of any articles of faith, and to 
give or refuſe an eſtabliſhment to them; they have no right to 
force or oblige him to eſtabliſh any, but what he judges to be 
true. But it is alſo to be obſerved, that if he judges wrongly, 
and gives an eſtabliſhment to a falſe religion, he will be blameable 
for ſo doing in the ſight of God. For the giving an eſtabliſh- 
ment to a falſe religion, tends to promote and ſpread it much 
more than it would otherwiſe be among the people, which is a 
thing evil in itfelf, and muſt certainly be diſpleafing to God; and 
therefore no. ſovereign can have a right, properly ſpeaking, to do 
it, even tho' his doing it may be an advantage to the civil ſtate : 
For St. Paul has declared, that we muſt not do evil, that good may 
come [y]. A. ſovereign can only be juſtified before God, when he 
eſtabliſhes the true religion. But with regard to men, his eſta- 
bliſhment, even when it is of a falſe religion, ought fo far to take 
place, as that they can have no right to force or oblige him to al- 
ter it, or to eſtabliſh what they think to be the true one, or even 


what really is ſo; yet when there is an eſtabliſhment of what they 


judge to be a falſe religion, they ſtill have a full right to be allow - 
ed a liberty of profeſſing and acting according to that religion 
which they judge to be true, provided it be not detrimental to the 
civit ſtate: And they may even form ſeparate churches to this 
purpoſe; the lawfulneſs of which conduct will depend upon their 
judging rightly as to the articles of faith in queſtion, or upon- 
their being ſincere in their error. Thus much as to the ſovereigns 


— articles of faith. 
Dl 1 iii. 8. 
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As to his injoyning ceremonies, or modes and times of public 

worſhip, he is, with regard to theſe, intitled to ſomewhat more 
authority, and the people and clergy are ſomewhat leſs at liberty; 
provided, that the ceremonies and rites he injoyns, be either of 
ſome good tendency i in religion, or, at leaft, be of no ill one; i. e. 
be indifferent in their own nature. In that caſe, if he judges 
them to be uſeful, either to religion or to the civil ſtate, he may 
reaſonably injoyn them, and the members of the church eſtabliſh- 
ed cannot reaſonably refuſe to comply with them; for in the re- 
gulation of things when acknowledged by them to be indifferent, 
his judgment and authority ought to take place, to a proper de- 
gree, in matters as well religious as civil. It would be wrong, in- 
deed, in him to multiply ceremonial practices too much; for this 
might tend to the undue amuſement or diffipation of the thoughts 
of the worſhipers ; and would be unſuitable to the genius of the 
Chriſtian religion, which lays the chief ſtreſs upon worſhiping God 
in ſpirit and in truth [x]. If the ceremonies be hurtful to theſe, 
the clergy and people, or any part of them, will have a right to 
decline joining in ſuch eſtabliſhed worſhip. But if the ceremo- 
Nial practices injoined by the ſovereign, be but few, and not im- 

in that cafe, as there muſt be ſome regulation of ceremo- 
nid) and indifferent matters, it is fit, under an eſtabliſhment, that 
they ſhould be determined by the ſovereign, at leaſt after conſulta- 
tion with the eccleſiaſtical governors. 

AND when they have been fo ſettled, it becomes the duty of all 
members of the church, whaſe conſcience will allow them, to 
conform to them. It will not in that caſe be a ſufficient excuſe for 
| nonconformity, to allege that they are incroachments, or uſurpa- 

tions upon their Chriſtian liberty; for this liberty ought to give 
way, in ſuch caſes, to the judgment of the ſovereign, with regard 
to the expediency of ſuch regulations. If, indeed, any members 
of the church really judge that thoſe regulations are inexpedient 
in ſo high a degree, that they will be hurtful to true piety, they 
ought not then to conform to them; but it would be wrong in 
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any perſon deſignedly to raiſe and cheriſh ſcruples in himſelf, or 
in others, on ſuch accounts; he ought on the contrary to endea- 
vour to quiet and ſatisfy them. For a reſpect to civil authority, 
and a charitable regard to the peace and ſpiritual welfare of other 
men, are of much more value in the ſight of God, than a ſcrupu- 
lous attention to guard againſt impoſitions upon religious liberty, 
when nothing unlawful, or inconſiſtent with true piety, is impoſed. 

Bur then it is alſo true, on the other hand, that it is better for 
a ſovereign to forbear making any ſuch impoſitions of ceremonies 
or ritual practices, as much as he well can; for tho' his ſubjects 
ought to comply with them, as far as in conſcience: they can, yet 
it may happen that great numbers' may not be able to reconcile 
their conſciences to them; and they will be obliged on that ac- 
count to ſeparate from the public worſhip, which ſeparation may 
occaſion factions dangerous or inconvenient to the civil ſtate; and 
even only in a religious view, a wiſe and good ſovereign will be 
backward to impoſe ſuch unneceſſary things, where it is fully in 
his power to forbear doing it, or to let them drop that have been 
formerly impoſed. This latter, indeed, may not always be expedi- 
ent; becauſe, when ſuch ceremonial practices have been long uſed 
in a nation, and 'the generality of the people have, by cuſtom, been 
attached to them, many might be uneaſy if they ſhould be laid 
aſide; and, in that caſe, a wiſe ſovereign will continue things as 
they are: But if there ever be a juncture, when ſuch things can 
be omitted without any ill conſequence, a wiſe ſovereign will al- 
ways endeavour to reduce the external worſhip of God to a pro- 
per noble ſimplicity, which will be the way to avoid exceptions 
and diſcontents about theſe matters, and contribute greatly to an 
union and harmony among his ſubjects. 

Tue ſovereign may, farther, receive from the church an au- 
thority and right of nominating and appointing her ſpiritual go- 
vernors and others of the clergy. The ſovereign hath not this right 
merely in virtue of his temporal character. Grotius certainly 
was wrong in aſcribing, as he does (Imp. Sacr. 265. See Præf. de 
habitu, p. 133.) this authority to all ſovereigns, even Infidel ones. 
Our Saviour plainly did not allow it to the Roman ſovereigns, in 


his 
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his own time; nor ſeems to have deſigned that their ſucceſſors, or 
any other ſovereigns, ſhould have it merely in virtue of that cha- 
racter ; for that circumſtance would have put it into their power, 
at any time, to have ſuppreſſed, or at leaſt very much to have hurt 
his religion. He, or his apoſtles in his name, preſcribed another 
method for the appointment and ordination of the ecclefiaſtical mi- 
niſtry ; viz. by the impoſition of the hands, firſt of the apoſtles, 
and afterwards by thoſe of the perſons ordained by them and their 
ſucceſſors, i. e. by the biſhops for the time being, with the con- 
| ſent and teſtimony of the people in each church. This hath been 
the ſenſe and practice of the church all along; and in the primi-- 
tive church, no biſhop or other clergyman whoſe ſacred charac- 
ter was derived from the ſovereign only, would ever have been 
acknowledged by the church or people, to have been veſted with 
ſuch a ſpiritual authority and character.. 
Bur tho' the ſovereign cannot, merely as ſuch, have this right, 
either of nominating. or appointing ſpiritual miniſters,. yet he may 
have it from the conſent of the Chriſtian church and its gover- 
nors, in the particular nation of which he is ſovereign, or of that 
part of the nation, at leaſt, which accepts and acts under his. eſta- 
bliſhment ; I mean, he may have it, not. perpetually, abſolutely,. 
or .irrevocably ; for then ſome ſovereigns might uſe it to the cor-- 
ruption or deſtruction of that part of the church; but he may 
have it for as long a time as he uſes it well. No Chriſtians of any 
age Can lawfully give this conſent, ſo as to bind their poſterity ; 
even they themſelves muſt be at liberty to retract it, on any juſt 
and preſſing occaſion. Now the ſovereigns having it upon theſe 
terms may be for the real benefit of the church, as well as of 
the ſtate ; becauſe, the ſovereign may nominate and appoint as 
proper clergymen as the church governors could do, and more 
proper, in all appearance, than the people would do. It is, indeed, 
the ſovereign's intereſt ſo to do; becauſe ſuch clergymen would 
be moſt likely to a& well for the ſervice both of the church and 
of the ſtate ;. at the ſame time, that their obligation to the ſovereign 
will attach them as much as may be to his intereſt. Now this au- 
thority in. the ſovereign being really expedient, both for the 
church 
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church and for the ſtate, therefore the governors and people of 
the church may properly conſent to it, upon the condition 
abovementioned ;- and it is juſtly preſumable that it is not diſ- 
agreeable to- the ordinance of Chriſt. The conſent of the church 
and people may ſufficiently appear, either from expreſs laws, or 
other public tranſactions, or from a long uncontradicted GUNN, 
and from the actual adherence of the majority to it. 

Tur ſovereign may alfo have, upon the ſame foot of the 
church's conſent, an authority to take care that the eſtabliſhed cler- 
gy perform their duty well, according to the rules of the holy Scrip- 
ture, and to the terms of his eſtabliſhment. He had, indeed, 
merely as civil ſovereign, without making any eſtabliſhment of 
religion, a right to take care that no part of the conduct of any 
miniſters of religion ſhould be injurious to the civil ſtate, while 
as to matters merely of their religion, he had no right of inter- 
poſing ; ; but, as he is the head of the eſtabliſhment, he has a right 
to know whether the biſhops and clergy be, in his judgment, or- 
thodox in their doctrine, regular in their ſacred miniſtrations, and 
pious in their examples. Becauſe, if they be not ſo, they do not 
anſwer the deſign of his eſtabliſhment ; and if they be notoriouſly 
faulty in any of theſe” reſpects, he may have a right to deprive 
them, by the intervention of eccleſiaſtical authority, or even with- 
out it, where their maintenance depends wholly upon his eſta- 
bliſhment. This right in the ſovereign, as long as it is well uſed, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have been e to by the eccleſiaſtical 
governors and people. 24.4 

Tux eſtabliſhed ſovereign may, upon the: fame principle, have 
2 right to appoint and licenſe all aſſemblies of the clergy, deſigned 
to make canons and -- conſtitutions for the government of the 
church; indeed, merely as civil ſovereign he had a right to 
conſent to the aſſemblies of the clergy for this purpoſe; for tho”, 
without his leave, any religioniſts, not detrimental to the civil 
ſtate, had a right to aſſemble for the public wotſhip of God, it is 
not ſo clear that they have a right to aſſemble in order to make 
canons, &c. becauſe the'making them can ſeldom, if ever, be ne- 
cellary to the eſſential purpoſes of religion. 

Bur 
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Bor even tho' a ſovereign, as ſuch, had not a right to aſſent to 
aſſemblies, merely for making canons, he has, certainly, that right 
when he gives an eſtabliſhment; and withall, has a right of judg- 
ing what canons may be conſiſtent with, and uſeful in his eſta- 
bliſhment, and of rejecting thoſe which are not ſo; and giving a 
civil ſanction to thoſe only, which he approves. Becauſe, other- 
wiſe, canons would, or might, be made, that would obſtru& or 
defeat the ends of his eſtabliſhment. 

Hz may, in like manner, be authoriſed to have an inſpection 
and control upon the juriſdiction of the church, even that which 
reſults from her conſtitution as a ſpiritual ſociety; for tho' this 
authority was given to the church by our Lord, it is not neceſ- 
ſary that ſhe ſhould, nor is ſhe obliged, always to exert it: This 
hath been allowed by St. Auſtin and others. She may, therefore, 
forbear to exerciſe it for reaſons of convenience to herſelf and the 
public; when ſhe does exerciſe it, ſhe ought always to do it with. 

clear equity, and prudence, and impartiality. And the ſovereign, 
who makes the eſtabliſhment, has a right to judge whether the 
does ſo or not; to redreſs any irregular proceedings; to prevent 
their cauſing any diſturbance to the ſtate; or oppreſſion, or unjuſt 
damage to the liberty, eſtates, or reputation of any members of 
the eſtabliſhed church; for which end the ſovereign has a ri ght to 
receive appeals, to reverſe their ſentences, if he judges it needful, 
and to be himſelf, exempt from their juriſdiction. For how abſurd. 
would it be for him who is the head of the ſociety, to be exclud- 
ed from being a member of it? The caſes of the emperor Theodo- 
ſius [a], and of Ludovicus Pius, are not precedents ſufficient to the 
contrary. If a ſovereign behaves ſo plain againſt the welfare of the 
Chriſtian church and religion, that he ought no longer to be ſuf- 
fered to be at the head of it, then the members of the church muſt 
give up his eſtabliſhment ; and, in that caſe, they may excommu-- 
nicate him, but not vchile they continue under his eſtabiiſhment. 
Such an ejection could never rightfully be made, while an appeal 
lies to him, in all caſes of the church's juriſdiction. It is therefore 
plain, that the eſtabliſhing ſovereign muſt have a right to te- 


92 3 [a] See Stillingfl. Irenic. p. 447. 
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view and judge, upon appeal, of all acts of juriſdiction, exerciſed 
by the ecclefiaſtical governors of the church, and to reform, re- 
dreſs, and annul them as he finds it needful, and that he muſt 
himſelf be totally ſuperior to, and exempt from, their juriſdiction. 

IT is true, that the ſovereign will not have any of theſe autho- 
rities over thoſe, who diſſent from, and refuſe to ſubmit to, his 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment; for as they have-not any benefit from 
it, of maintenance for their miniſters or the like, they are not 
ſubject by their conſent to theſe eccleſiaſtical authorities, which 
the ſovereign derives only from the conſent of the members of the 
church eſtabliſhed. He cannot, therefore, juſtly interpoſe to judge 
of the cenſures of the diſſenting congregations, nor to reſtore the 
members, excommunicated by them ; they are upon a foot, in this 
reſpect, independent of him. 

Bu then it is likewiſe evident, on the other hand, that if the 
eſtabliſhment. be of the true religion, and, as ſuch, be really for 
the benefit of. the eſtabliſhed. church, and alſo of the civil ſtate, it 
will then be the fault of all; the ſubjects of the latter, who do 
not conſent to this eſtabliſhment, which, in reality, they ought to 
do; and therefore tho they are not puniſhable by the ſovereign, 
who (as I have ſhewn) is obliged to permit all his ſubjects to wor- 
ſhip. God and practice religion according to their own judgment, 
in all things not detrimental to the civil ſtate; yet, they will, at 
the ſame time, be blameable before God, and will be puniſhed by 
him hereafter, for acting againſt the welfare of the civil ſtate, 
except in one caſe, i. e. unleſs their error in Judging wrongly 
about this eſtabliſhment, hath been invincible, that is, hath not 
proceeded from . a yitious want of conkideration, aling from pe 
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their power, to alter; in this latter caſe, indeed, they 0 
quitted. 

BuT ſtill they may, by the civil ſovereign, be juſtly ſubjected 
ta thoſe taxes that are neceſſary for the maintenance of his eccleſia- 
ſtical eſtabliſhment; for as this is really for the benefit of the whole 
civil NI OUR therefore all the members of that 3 
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even thoſe members who are under an invincible error with regard 
to it, becauſe, the ſovereign cannot, certainly, know that any parti- 
cular perſons, who diſſent, are under ſuch an invincible error ; and 
even if he did know it, yet their error ought not to exempt them 
from contributing to any public burthen expedient to the whole, 
and neceſſary to be laid on all the. members of the community. 
LASTLY, if any of the. diſſenters are viſibly and plainly, or if 
there be juſt grounds to ſuſpect that they are, ſo extremely averſe 
to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and ſo fierce aud reſolute in their 
diſpoſitions, that, if they had opportunity, they would endeavour 
to ſubvert and deſtroy it [5]; in ſuch caſe, all perſons, of theſe dif- 
poſitions may be juſtly excluded from ſuch civil offices; of truſt, 
profit, and power, as might give them opportunity and means to 
act, with a proſpe& of ſucceſs againſt: the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment. For whatever right they may otherwiſe; have to a capacity 
of ſuch civil offices, upon the foot of their loyalty-and affection to 
the civil ſtate, conſidered merely as ſuch; yet as being diſaffected, 
and enemies to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, which 1s really; and 
greatly, for the benefit of the civil ſtate ; they are, on that ac- 
count, to be conſidered, as ſo far diſaffected to the civil ſtate itſelf; 
and therefore may juſtly be kept out of offices of power, truſt, 
and profit under it, by which offices they might be enabled to ſub- 
vert and deſtroy the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and thereby very 
much hurt the civil ſtate itſelf : For all the rights and capacities 


of every member of the community, are ſubject to, and ought to 
be limited by, conſiderations of the public welfare. 


{5] Prynne, p. 112. ſpeaking of the Independents, Anabaptiſts, and other 
ſectaries in England, during the latter part of the troubles after 1648, &c. ſays, 
They would have none diſſenting from them in opinion or party, either in the 


<< parliament, army, or any place of public profit or truſt, were it in their power." 
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HE Proteſtant diſſenters from the church of England have 
lately made very great complaints, of their being obliged 
to receive the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper once in this church, 

whenever they take an office in the ſtate. They have publickly 
affirmed, that the laws [e] by which this is required are unjuſt, 
repugnant to the 'end for which this ſacrament was ordained, and 
productive of much impiety in thoſe by whom, in ſuch caſes, it 
is unworthily received. They have declared their reſolutions of 
applying to the legiſlature for relief; and in order to do it with the 
greateſt weight, have held ſeveral numerous aſſemblies of their 
friends, in which committees were appointed to act on their be- 
half, towards procuring a repeal of the corporation and teſt- acts, 
and were ſent, in form, to ſollicit the miniſters of ſtate on this 


account. And though, upon the reports which theſe committees 


4 This piece, publiſked in the year 1736, under the title of 4 Plea for the Sacra- 
mental Teft, as a juſt ſecurity to the church eſtabliſhed, and very conducive to the Welfare of 
the State, being but in ſew hands, and having a cloſe connexion with the general 


ſubje of theſe tracts, and of the third in particular, the editors have thought pro- 
per to ſubjoin it here, 

le] By the 13th of Charles II. Stat. 2d. chap. if. it is enacted, That no per- 
ſon fhall "be capable of being elected. into .the office of mayor of any city, town, 
Sc. or in any other office concerning the government of them, — that ſhall not have, 
within one year next before ſuch election, taken the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſup- 
per, according to the rites of the church of England. 

And by the 25th of Charles II. chap. 2. it is enacted, That all and every perſon 
or perſons, that ſhall be admited into any office or offices, civil or military, ſhall re- 
ceive the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper, according to the uſage of the church of 
England; within three months after bis or their admittance into or receiving their 


ſaid authority or employment, in ſome public church, upon ſome Lord's-day, com- 
monly called Sunday, immediately after divine ſervice and ſermon, 


made 
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made in the years 1732, and 1733, that thoſe were not fit times 
for bringing the matter before the parliament, the diſſenters were 
prevailed upon to defer it; yet many of them did this with great 
reluctance, and not without profeſſing that they were determined, 
very ſoon to purſue this point with all poſſible vigour. According 
to which reſolutions, they have been ever ſince making ſuch appli- 
cations as they judge would be moſt ſerviceable to their cauſe. 

In this ſtate of things, it cannot but be right in any one who 
approves the eſtabliſhment of the church of England, to vindicate, 
as far as he can, thoſe laws which contribute very much to its 
ſupport, from the charges made upon them, and to ſhew that they 
are not only juſt, but expedient to be continued. This has in- 
deed been done, ſome time ago, by an excellent writer [d], who 
fixed upon the true principle for the defence of theſe laws, and 
ſaid-as much as was then neceſſary to maintain it. But as, ſince 
that time, ſome objections have been made, and the general prin- 
ciple has with great freedom been treated as falſe; it may be not 
improper to offer ſome farther thoughts upon this ſubject. I pur- 

ſe to do it in the following papers; with regard to which, I 
have only to defire, that they may be read, as I write them, with 
hearty concern for the laſting ſafety and welfare of. our country. 

In order to vindicate ke laws which enjoin the ſacramental 
teſt, the firſt ſtep muſt be to clear them from the charge of injuſtice, 
which the difſenters make upon them, in very invidiouſly aggra- 
vating terms. They endeavour to make good this charge by al- 
ledging, that as free-born ſubjects and well- affected to the civil 
government, they have a natural right to a capacity of ſerving their | 

country in all public offices; which they might often do to it's | 
great advantage. But the laws that oblige them, as a neceſlary 
condition of their holding offices, to communicate with the church 
of England, do, without juſt reaſon, intrench upon, and, in the 
caſe of many of them, quite defeat this capacity of offices to, which 
they have a right ; and therefore thoſe laws are unjuſt, This, I 


[4] Dr. Sherlock, late, lord biſhop of London, in his Vindication of the coxpora- 
tion and teſt· acts. Printed A. D. 1718. 


think 
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think is the reaſoning of the diſſenters upon. this ſubject, in its ut- 
moſt force. In oppoſition to which, I humbly conceive, that the 
reſtraining condition thus put upon their capacity of offices is juſt; 
in regard that if all Proteſtant diſſenters were capable of holding 
public offices, without the ſacramental teſt, or ſome. other equiva- 
lent means of excluding thoſe who are, ſo averſe to the church of 
England, as to think that communiqn with her is unlawful ; the 
conſequence would be, that the eſtabliſhment of this church, which 
is of great advantage to the ſtate, would be endangered, and this 
danger would produce animoſities and conteſts among the people, 
which would be of very ill conſequences to the ſafety or the inter- 
eſt of the ſtate: And therefore the diſſenters capacity of offices is 
juſtly reſtrained, on a principle generally acknowledged to be true; 
to wit, that the civil rights of ſubjects ought to be ſubmitted to, and 
ay be diminiſhed, for the public good. I have given our whole 
reaſoning thus in ſhort, and without diſguiſe, that the reader may 
the better make a judgment of it; for in a matter of this conſe- 


quence to our country, or indeed in any queſtion debated in pub- 

lic, to raiſe clouds of duſt in order to cover a bad cauſe, is a pro- 
ceedure unworthy of a man of probity, with whom no motives | 
ought to prevail above his regard for truth and. right. But that 
the force of this argument may be duly apprehended, it will, be 
neceſſary to make ſome enlargement upon the ſeveral ne a 


it contains. 


Fon which purpoſe, the firſt point to be conſidered i is, Whether 
the admiſſion of the Proteſtant diſſenters to a capacity of offices, 


without ſome ſuch reſtraint as the  ſacramental teſt, will not, in 
the natural courſe of things, endanger the preſent eſtabliſhment of 
the church of England? That the Preſbyterians, who of all the 
ſectaries come the neareſt to this church in doctrine and diſcipline, 
would yet deſire the ſubverſion of her eſtabliſhment, if they had 
power to effect it, Mr. Rapin Thoyras, who_ knew them well, 
and was not pre judiced againſt them, was entirely ſatisfied [e]. 

And 


(e] Diſſertation ſur les Whigs et les Tories, tom, x. de Phiſtoire I'Angleterte,, 
A by aye 1727, p. 253. © Il eſt certain que, fi les Preſbyteriens ſe voyent jamais en 
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And it muſt indeed be evident, to any one who conſiders the ge- 


neral difpofitions of the bulk of mankind, together with the 
hiſtory: of our own nation. Men are naturally deſirous that their 
own way of thinking ſhould prevail. They are wont to approve 
and favour petſons'of the ſame opinion with themſelves, in pre- 
ference to others; eſpecially when they think, not only that their 
own opinions and practices are right, but that thoſe of their op- 
ponents are finful, and that therefore it will be for the honour of 
God to have the latter be ſuppreſſed, and their own be promoted. 

Inducements of this kind are generally ſufficient to put them up- 
on endeavouring to ſpread their own' notions ; but moſt of all, 

when any ſecular advantage may be' gained by fo doing; for then 
human paſſions, mixed and covered with religious pretences, and 


thereby appearing to be juſtified, make them frequently act with 
extraordinary vehemence. 


Furs are ſo much the common workings of human nature, 
that the law-givers in all ſtates have thought themſelves obliged 
to guard in ſome degree againſt them, for fear of their Ehring 
ſuch enmities and conteſts among the ſubſects, of different religi- 
ons, as miglit in the end diſturb” the jublje; Accordingly, as it 
has been a maxim, in all civilized ſtates, to eftabliſ ſome religion; 
ſo, whenever there has been any other religion profeſſed by ſuch 
numbers of the ſubjects, as to be likely to riſe into competition 
with the eſtabliſhed one, the governors have always thought it fit 
that public offices of truſt and profit ſhould be confined, as far as 
the circumſtantes of the {tate would allow, to the profeſſors of the 
latter; in order to give it ſuch a ſuperiority as woult'be requiſite 
to preſerve the public peace. I need not give inſtances of this 
conduct to thoſe who are competently ſkilled in hiſtory : They 


muſt know it has been generally uſet by the wiſeſt and beſt 80- 
verned nations in en. A 01. vl : 


etat Sagir Pug 1 ils ne Gong: point: contentes qu! ls n auend ruſh de Fonds, 
en comble la Hierarchie, et en general toute Pegliſe Anglicane.“ It is certain, 
that if ever the Preſbyterians are in a condition to act without: being. oppoſed, they 


will never be contented till they have totally deſtroyed the Hierarchy, and in ge · 
neral the whole church of England. 


SOME 
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Son few inſtances indeed may be given of countries, in which 
there have not been either any laws excluding all non-conformiſts 
to the eſtabliſhed religion from employments in the ſtate, or any 
religious teſts deſigned for that purpoſe; but their governors have 
been at liberty to give offices to ſuch perſons, when they ſhould 
think it proper, and have actually employed them upon Ho o- 
caſions. The diſſenters alledged, that this is the caſe in the unit- 
ed-provinces of the Netherlands, and i in ſome parts of Germany. 
But in anſwer to theſe inſtances I muſt. obſerve, that the political 
conſtitutions of thoſe countries are ſo different from that of Eng- 
land, that no juſt argument can be drawn, from their practice on 
fame particular occaſions, to prove what ought to be done among 
us. In thoſe countries, no offices of truſt or profit, and 'much leſs 
any ſcats in the legiſlature, can be obtained by applications to the 
people only, without the approbation of perſons in the goyern- 
ment. For even in [,] Holland, the burghers at large of the ſe- 
veral towns have no ſhare at all in the choice of deputies to the 
ſtates, nor of their own magiſtrates, ſenators, or other perſons in 
employments, civil or military. The right of chuſing all theſe, 
and diſpoſing of all poſts of truſt or profit, lies either in the ſenate 
of each town, or in the provincial or general ſtates. And a very 
great majority of theſe being Calviniſts, they. have it in their 
power effectually to hinder perſons of any other religion from com- 
ing in among them; ſo that they have no need of any poſitive 
law, or any religious teſt to exclude them. And the like means 
of excluſion are equally needleſs in Pruſſia, and other parts of 
Germany; in which the princes, being abſolute, have the magi- 
ſtracies and every thing elſe at their own diſpoſal, if they think 
fit; and therefore they need not fear having more perſons than 
they deſire, in public poſts, of a religion different from the eſta- 
bliſhed one. They want no ſtanding laws to keep them out. And, 
yet it is farther obſervable, that, even in thoſe countries, the non- 
conformiſts thus employes have generally been but few at a time ; ; 
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F 7 ] See Sir William 1 Obſervations yu_ the Unite | Povige's of the 
Netherlands, chap. A * r 
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they appear to have been taken rather out of neoeſſity, or parti⸗ 
cular convenience to the ſtate, than out of free choice, and they 
have been made uſe of in thoſe. caſes only, when there has been 
no ground tò apprehend that the religion of the ſtate would be 
endangered or affected by them: All which eircumſtances plainly 
ſhe w, that thoſe nations, which at any time have taken this courſe, 

have been as ſenſible as others of the natural diſpofition men have 
to promote their on religion, and that therefore due care ought 
to be taken, not to truſt much power in the hani of 8 ll 

—_— to that religion which is eſtabliſhed. . 

Now, ae che diffenters from the church of England 0. be 
more ſafely truſted than any other men in any age or country of 
the world ? Are they free from the common paſhons and defires of 
mankind ? Will they have no zeal for propagating their opinions 
in religion, nor any concern for advancing their ſecular intereſts? 
Will they: never want to have a ſhare of thoſe revenues and privi- 

leges which the church of England enjoys, excluſive of them? 
Will they never be uneaſy_ at being forced to contribute to the 
maintenance of the clergy of that church, which they think ſo ex- 
oeptionable? Would they not; if they had power ſufficient; onidea 
vour to put thiemſelues and their: religion upon a more advantage 
ous boot? Perhaps ſome perſons among them, who know what 
their preſent intereſt requires, may ſmoothly profeſs that they ſhall 
not aim at any thing more than an abolition of the teſt, But the 
bare profeſſions of intereſted parties cannot juſtly expect to have 
credit given them, in a point of great importance to the public! 
There ought to be ſomewhat better grounds, for making a judg- 
ment of what may probably be expected from the diſſenters, in 
caſe they ſhould be truſted with ſo much power, as I ſhall here - 
after ſhew that the repeal of the corporation and teſt-afts would 
tet fall into their hands, And one of the beſt means to judge 
rightly what they would do for the future, is to conſider both 
what the temper and conduct of their predeceſſors in the ſepara- 
tion have all along been towards the church of England, and 
how far the preſent diſſenters appear to reſemble them: For the 


like diſpoſitions and opportunities will be apt to produce the like 
R effects, 
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effects, in. eyery age Let us then take a ſhort and general view of 
the conduct and temper of the diſſenters, ſince their firſt __ 
tion from the church, till the preſent time. | 

Thx firſt objections made by the Puritans axainſi:the is 

in the reign of queen Elizabeth, were chiefly! on account of the 
habits that were enjoined to be uſed by the clergy, and of the ce · 
remonies to be pradtifed by them and the people in the public 
worſhip. Theſe habits and ceremonies were in great meaſure the 
ſame that are at preſent uſed in ur church: And were then re- 
tained by the Queen, not out of any ſuperſtitious: regard to them, 
(for the expreſsly and publickly deelared the contrary) but partly, 
in onder to maintain a fit decency in the wotfthip of God, and 
much more, out of a charitable deſire to keep as many as poſitble 
of the middle and lower fort of people in the communion of the 
church. The Queen well knew that they were very much taken 
with out ward forms, and were auerſe to have any great alterations 
made in that religion which they had been uſed to. While, there; 
fore, ſhe laid aſide all thoſe things that were really unlawful, ſhe 
thought it would be expedient to let the miniſtring habits, and a 
fo other ſuch things, indifferent in: their nature, continue to bo 
uſed; becauſe theſe might contribute greatly to keep many of 
thoſe people in the church, and thereby get time fot their being 
better inſtructed, and fixed in her communion; who, if they had 
ſeen all the ſorms of public worſhip at once entirely changed; 
would, probably, have been fo much ſhocked and offended, that 
they would have gone over to the church of Rome. This deſign, 
and the ſucceſs of the Queen in ber proceedings, were plainly ac- 
knowledged even by Sanders, a Popiſh writer [g], who ſays that 
« the contributed very much to the firmneſs and eſtabliſhment! of 
*« her hereſy, by not 3 the affair (of the reformation) to the 
«« humourſome management of the new clergy, by whoſe' Gaſ- 


oe! Nicol. Sanderi Hiftoria $ckiſinatis Anglicani. Colonia bie, A. D. 
1628, pag. 283. Certe fecit plurimum ad ſtabilitatem firmitatemque hæreſeos, 
quod non permittebatur res iſlins novi cleri libidini, quæ jamdudum hac libertate 
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of pel-liberty,. it had long ſince gone off into ſmoke; unleſs it 
« had, by this human poliey, been lcept in boundb and fi pported. 
As theſe were ſufficiently, knovm to be the motives of the Queens 
conduct, and as the things enjoined were really indifferent in their 
own: nature, it is wonderful that ſo much difficulty could be made 
about them. However, as ſome: of thoſe, who at firſt; had ſoruples, 
were men of, otherwiſe, valuable characters, and peaceably diſpoſ- 
ed; the Queen was willing to connive at their non-conformity, i in 
hopes that time would foften and diſſolve their groundleſs preju- 
dices, She not only bore; for ſeveral years, with their irregula- 
rities of this kind, hut permitted many of them to continue poſ- 
ſeſſed of their benefices, and. even snes in the church. But 
this forbearance on her part was far from having it's deſired effect. 
The Puritans grew more attached to their principles, and more 
violent in thei conduct. They openly declared againſt all impo- 
ſitions f in religion, though of things indifferent i in their own na- 
ture; and enjoined: by the higheſt authority in church and ſtate. 
They reſolved not to be quiet, unleſs the public eſtabliſhment was 
altered, and their own ' favourite platform of church- government 
and diſcipline was ſettled in its room. They made no ſcruple to 
affirm publickly in formal admonitions to the parliament, that this 
ought to be done; and when they found that applications of this 
Find would not gain their Point "ith dd e Queen, who, for reaſons 
that wall hereafter be mentioned. Was not 1 — to favour them, 

they reſolved to proceed in other methods. They fell- into all the 
opular ways thi could contrive, to recommend their, own ſcheme, 
w6etkip hd (ilciptine.. 46d, make, the. Btury, and. gqverpment 

of. 22 eſtabliſhed, odiqus in the nation. Particularly, they 

treated the biſhops and clergy: with groſſly C] indecent and op- 
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the church, they ſoon after put their own diſcipline into praQticeſ;] 
in thoſe parts. of the kingdom where their influence was the 
greateſt, and in ſome of their writings gave out open menaces[#] 
againſt 'the civil government itſelf, if it would not comply and 
eſtabliſh their ſcheme. Theſe factious proceedings were the true 
reaſons, as that wiſe and good ſtateſman [/] Sir Francis Walſing- 
ham obſerves, Why Queen Elizabeth altered her conduct towards 
them, and uſed greater ſeverity than ſhe had done before. She 
ſaw that neither her legal prerogative, nor the peace of the king- 
dom could be preſerved, unleſs their turbulent ſpirit was reſtrain- 
ed; and ſhe was therefore obliged to practice ſome ne which 


at firſt. were no part of her intention. 
Tur 

Our biſhops, faid others of the Puritans, are proud, popiſh, preſumptuous, pal- 
« try, peſtilent, and pernicious Prelates; they are uſurpers, they are cogging and 
« cozening knaves; the biſhops will lye like dogs. They are limbs of antichriſt, 
«« monſttous ungodly wretches, that, to maintain their own outrageous proceedings, 
<« mingle heaven and earth together.” Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, pag. 
298. More language of this kind might be produced, if it was, N to trouble the 
reader with it. 1 

[i] Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, pag. 290 and! 327. | 8 

_ [4] Speaking of their own diſcipline, Which they call the cauſe of God, they ſay, 
te that\if it come in by that means Which will, make your. hearts ake, blame; ;your- 
cc ſelves; for it muſt © prevail, malgre the malice of all that ſtand out- againſt it, or 
“ ſuch a judgment maſt overtake *the land, as ſhall cauſe the ears that hear thereof 
to tingle.” Strype's Life of Archbiſhop. Whitgift, pag. 333, 3 * 

One of them (Payne) in a letter written to his friend, ſays, ri more 
** time to regiſter the names of the fitteſt and hotteſt of the aner 
« their ſeveral dwellings, whereby to put Suecanus's good counſel in execution, to 
« wit, that if the magiſtrate will not, then to erect it themſelves.” 

Another braggeth of . an hundred thouſand hands; and-wiſheth the + 950g 
to beidg1in his odferinativn, though it be by withſtanding the Queen's majeſty.” . 

Others exhort-their friends to buckle with the biſhops, and to maſſacre 
© malkin's miniſters. Let the devil and his deputies the biſhops do what they 
{© can: In the mean time, let us take our pennyworth Is and 28 
their debts.” Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, pag. 334- 

[To his letter to Mr. Critoy, i in Burnet's Hiſt, Reform. vol. ii. Þ+ 58, * fays 
of the Puritans, „That for a great while, when they inveighed againſt ſuch abuſes 
in the church as pluralities, non-refidence, and the Jike, their zeal was not, con- 
« demned, only their violence was ſometimes cenſured, When they refuſed the 
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Tur ſame reaſons determined king James the firſt, and king 
Charles the firſt, to imitate her conduct. But the wrong meaſures 
of thoſe two princes, as to civil government, having'given the Pu- 
ritans who oppoſed the court, the advantage of becoming popular, 
and appearing to contend for the liberties of the nation, their 
party encreaſed ſo much in that parliament of 1641, that at 
length, by a courſe of meaſures ſometimes very artful, and at other 
times tumultuous, they obtained, what they had been ſo long en- 
deavouring, the abolition of the prelacy, worſhip, and diſcipline 
of the church of England, and the exaltation of their own Preſby- 
terian ſcheme in their room. And how did they uſe their power 
when they had it? Did they ſuffer the clergy to retain their be- 
nefices and preferments? or did they allow any congregations, or 


private perſons, a liberty to worſhip God according to the ſervice 
of the church of England? On the contrary, beſides the attempts 
they made, by methods of iniquity, to blaſt. the reputation of 
many of the clergy, they required them [] all to take that ſo- 
lemn "—_ and covenant, with which tex knew that the faith- 


fu}: 


«4 conniyance and gentleneſs: Yea, when they called in queſtion the ſuperiority of 
* biſhops, and pretended to a democracy in the church, their propoſitions were here 
i conſidered, and by contrary writings debated and diſcuſſed. But now of late 
years, when there iſſued from them thoſe that affirmed, the conſent of the magi- 
« ſtrate was not to be attended; when under pretence of a confeſſion, to avoid ſlander. 
and imputations, they combined themſelves by claſſes and ſubſcriptions; when 
« they deſcended into that vile and baſe means of defacing the government of the 
church by ridiculous paſquils; when they began to make many ſubjects in doubt 
to take oaths, which is one of the fundamental parts of juſtice in this land, and 
* in all places; when they began both to vaunt of their ſtrength and number of 
* their partizans and followers, and to uſe comminations that their cauſe would 
prevail through , uproar and violence; then it appeared to be no more zeal, no 
« more conſcience, but mere faction and diviſion. And therefore, though the ſtate 
« were compelled. to hold fomewhat a harder hand to reſtrain them than before, 
yet it was with as great moderation as the peace of the ſtate or church.would 
66 permit. 3”, 
| I By a joint ordinance of the tords and commons, Feb. 2; 1643; it was pro- 
vided, That the covenant ſhould be taken in all places throughout the kingdom of 
England and dominion of Wales, by all above the age of eighteen: And that the 
 eommittees of parliament ſhould ſummon all the miniſters, and cauſe the covenant to 
de tendered to them. Walker on os Suffzings of he Clergy, r 106... 1 1. 
A: n 
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ful ſons of the church of England could not comply; and thoſe 
who refuſed it, they not only threw out of all their preferments, 
but generally ſequeſtred their temporal eſtates, if they had any 
ſuch, and on every the leaſt pretence, found means, by the civil 
or military power, to harraſs and oppreſs them. In like manner 
the gentry, and others of the laity, beſides the great hardſhips 
many of them ſuffered in their [u] temporal concerns, were, all 
prohibited to uſe, or cauſe to be uſed, even in private, the litur 
of the church of England ſo]. In caſe they did ſo, they forfeited 
for the firſt offence, 10 pounds; for the ſecond, ten pounds; and 
for the third, were to ſuffer a year's impriſonment. Such rigours 
of different kinds were continued, till the body of the nation, 
unable to bear them any longer, moſt gladly reſtored king Charles 
the ſecond; with whom the church of England recovered her 
rights, 

AT this time, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that the ſpirits of the 
diſſenters were much leſs Wan than before; and we are there · 
modation with the ns of England. And yet there was a re- 
markable incident in the colic held for that purpoſe in the 
Savoy, which ſhews what a diſpoſition they ſtill were in, with re- 
nd” to this church. The commiſſioners on her part defired 
them to propoſe what amendments. they thought neceſſary to be 
made in the Book of Common-Prayer. This ſervice had been at 
firſt compoſed, in the reign of Edward the fixth, by the united 
labours of a number of the moſt eminent divines, of whom ſome, 
in the following reign, were, martyrs; and others were confeſſors in 
exile, for the ſake of their religion. After ſeveral reviews, it had 
been approved by the higheſt authority in the nation at home, 
and by Proteſtants of eminent character abroad [ pl. However, in 


comple 


L*] In the year 1643, the lords and commons made an * That none 
ſhould bear office or truſt in their armies, or in the kingdom, but ſuch as had 
taken the covenant; nor even they themſelves, if they had farmerly been impri- 


ſoned or ſequeſtred upon ſuſpicion of a Bente Riſe. of 1 
vol. ii. p. 458. 


[9] Scobel's Collect. of Adu, Sc. chap. 57. 5 
Le The celebrated Grotius, in a letter to his brother dated April 8, Fu 
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compliance with the-ſcruples of the Preſbyterians, the commiſſi- 
oners were diſpoſed to hear and examine the alterations they ſhould 
offer: But inſtead of propoſing any particulars, they thought fit 
to throw aſide the whole liturgy at once, as hardly poſſible to he 
corrected [g, or rendered uſeful, and gave in a new one, drawn u 

entirely by Mr. Baxter. There needs no great penetration, to it. 
cover from what ſpirit ſuch a piece of behaviour flowed, and how 
it might probably exert itſelf at more favourable. opportunities. 
And can we then wonder, that the church was ſomewhat afraid to 
lay herſelf open to men of that character, by taking them into her 
eſtabliſhment ? Indeed, the Preſbyterians were the leſs follicitous 
about. being received, becauſe they were encouraged by promiſes 
from the court, that they ſhould be taken care of, and have favour 
ſhewed them, if they continued in. a body, and formed an intereſt 
ſeparate from the church. The deſign, of the court in applying 
thus to them, was really, that by keeping them up, as a ſet of peo- 
ple who were likely to be tolerated, they might gain at the ſame 
time, a toleration for the Papiſts, about whom the king and the 
duke of Vork were heartily concerned, Whether the Preſbyteri- 
ans in general ſuſpected this deſign, I will not, poſitively affirm, 


« That the Engliſh Ktargy was always accounted the beſt by learnec᷑ nen.“ See 
Le Clerc's edition of Grotius on the Touch of the Chriſtian Religion, tranſlated by 


Dr. John Clarke, p. 331, where there are ſeveral prooſs of the great reſpect which 
Grotius had for the church of England. 


The learned Spanheim, writing to archbiſhop Uſher from Geneva, in 1648, 
fays, “ I often call to mind that pleaſing face of things i in your church; that re- 
verence in the public | worſhip of Gods that attention and fervour of your coun- 
trymen in the ſervice of God, the like to which you will hardly find elſewhere. 

Epiſt. Ded. part 3. Dub. Evang. 
Mr. Gaches, whom Dr. Calamy, in his abridgment of Mr. Baxter's Life, p. 568, 
ſtiles a, famous preacher at Charenton, ſpeaking of the liturgy of the church of 
England, fays, “L have read it a long time ago, and was wonderfully edified by it.“ 
Durel of the Government and Worſhip of the Reformed Churches, Lond. 1662, 
p- 66. In which book are many other teſtimonies of foreign divines to the ſame purpoſe; 

2] Mr. Pierce, in bis Vindication of the Diſſenters, ad edition, Lond. 1718, 
p. 225, ſays, „That the very, form of the Engliſh liturgy was diſliked by the mi- 
*« niſters, and they thought it much eaſier to draw up a new one, than to mend the 
6 old one,” 


- * though 
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though ſome of them have not ſcrupled to acknowledge it [7]. But 
there is ground, at leaſt, to think that their views of being ſup- 
ported, and continuing feparate from the charch, were much more 
agreeable to the chiefs of the diſſenters, than the making any con- 
fiderable advances on their part, in order to be taken into her 
communion. 

Turs appears by their conduR, with regard to the Cadocooure 
uſed not long afterwards, by ſome perſons of eminence and diſtin- 
guiſhed moderation in our church, to bring them into it. In 1668, 
lord-keeper Bridgman, lord-chief-juſtice Hale, and two or three 
divines at their requeſt, had conferences for this purpoſe with ſome 
leading Preſbyterians ; but found them ſo backward to make any 
reaſonable advances, or adhere to thoſe that they ſeemed to make, 
that they grew weary of treating with them. Dr. Calamy in his 
letter to archdeacon Echard, p. 75, ſeems unwilling to believe 
the truth of an account given to this purpoſe in his hiſtory of 
England, vol. wi. p. 237, but he does not venture to contradict it, 
and his caution was juſt; for it might have been ſupported by a2 
poſitive declaration made by Dr. Burton [s], who had been chap: | 
lain to the lord-keeper, and was one of the perſons employed by 
him in this negotiation. - And this may be thought very probable 
to have been the real diſpoſition of the Prefbyterians at that time, 
if we conſider. the account which Dr. Calamy himſelf has given 
of them, in his abridgment of the life of Baxter, p. 598, where 
he ſays, that about the year 1672, ſo ill a ſpirit was got among 
* ſome of them, who but juſt before were in a ſuffering. condi- 
tion, that many were —_ offended at Mr. Baxter's preaching 
« for union, and againſt diviſion, or unneceſſary withdrawing from 


71 Mr. Pierce, in his Vindication of the Diſſenters, p. 225, ſays, 44 That the 
deſpiſed. Preſbyterians were not ſo ſtupid, as not plainly to perceive at what king 
Charles was driving.“ If this was true, is it not very ſtrange they ſhould cultivate 
an intereſt at court, ſo much as even Dr. Calamy allows they 447 who in his let- 
ter to archdeacon Echard, Lond. 1718, p. 71, hath theſe words, That the 
«« Preſbyterian miniſters, both then and afterwards, depended on a court-intereſt 
* more than they had any juſt ground for, I believe to be very true.“ 

[5] See a Vindication of the Rights of Eccleſiaſtical Authority by William Sher- 


lock, D. D. Lond. 1685, p. 188. 
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te each other, and unwarrantable narrowing of the church of 
« Chriſt.” We ſee that the diſſenters could hardly bear with 
even thoſe among themſelves, who were for counſels of peace, and 
endeavoured to make them leſs averſe to the church of England : 
From whence we may conclude, that they were in no fit temper 
for a treaty with her. Accordingly, in the year 1681, when a 
« bill of comprehenſion was offered by the Epiſcopal party in the 
% houſe of commons, by which the Preſbyterians would have 
„ been taken into the church,” we are told by a writer of thoſe 
times, that, to the amazement of all people, their party did not 
«« ſeem concerned to promote it; on the contrary, they neglect- 
« edit. And that this increaſed the jealouſy, as if they hoped 
«« they were ſo near carrying all before them, that they deſpiſed a 
« comprehenſion.” 

Tux truth is, the diſſenters were, about this time, much exalt- 
ed in their hopes, by obſerving what a change had happened in 
the temper of the nation, to the diſadvantage of the biſhops and 
the clergy. The biſhops had made themſelves very unpopular, by 
adhering to the court, in ſome points of importance then in agi- 
tation; which though they might do with a good conſcience, as 
thinking the meaſures of the other party were too violent and dan- 
gerous, to be for the true intereſt of the nation, yet ſo great was 
the ferment which had been raifed by the Popiſh plot, that many 
were highly offended with them, and with the clergy in general, 
for acting as they did, and not falling into the warmeſt meaſures 
of oppoſition to the court. Not a few, even of the church, were 
alienated from them in their affections on that account. And of 
this the diflenters were ſo much diſpoſed to make an advantage, 
that, as we are informed by the hiſtorian laſt mentioned [#], who 
was never violent againſt them, · They behaved themſelves very 
«© indecently : For though, ſays he, many of the moſt moderate 
« clergy were trying if adyantage might be taken, from the ill 
e ſtate we were in, to heal thoſe breaches that were among us, 
«« they, on their part, fell ſeverely upon the body of the clergy.” 


[t] Burnet's Hiſt, of his own Times, vol. i. p. 467. 
8 And 
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And preſently afterwards he adds, 'That the preſs, being open, 


te became very licentious, both againſt the court and the clergy. 


And in this the non-conformiſt had fo great a hand, that the 
biſhops and clergy apprehending that a rebellion, and with it 
the pulling the church to pieces, was deſigned, ſet themſelves, 
on the other hand, to write againſt the late times, and to draw 
« -a parallel between the preſent times and them.” He is ſo impar- 
tial, indeed, as to acknowledge that this parallel was not decently 
enough managed, by thoſe who undertook the argument on the 
behalf of the clergy; he means, I ſuppoſe, that the writers on 
that fide reproached the diſſenters too ſeverely, with their former 
treatment of the crown and the church: But, as occaſion was gi- 
ven to theſe reproaches by freſh provocations of the ſame kind; 
we cannot think it ſtrange, that they were made with ſome ſeve- 
rity. But, however that might be, the reader will perceive: that 
this conduct, on the part of the diſſenters, did not look like a de- 
fign of ever coming into the church; but rather, of purſuing the 
fame courſe they had taken before, to ruin her eſtabliſhment, and 
raiſe one of their own in its ſtead. 

AND to this, it is probable, they might be not a little encourag- 
ed by what they ſaw done at that time in Scotland. About tho 
year 1670, [u] biſhop Leighton, and others of moderate principles 
in that church, wherein epiſcopacy was then the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment, had been endeavouring earneſtly to promote an accom- 
modation between the church and the Preſbyterian party. To 
which end, they were willing to deſiſt from ſome points of ſupe- 
riority and juriſdiction over the clergy, which had been always 
claimed as the certain rights of the Epiſcopal order, and were 
really warranted by the practice of the church in it's: three firſt 
ages. Biſhop Leighton entreated the Preſbyterians, that conſider- 
ing the unhappy effects of ſchiſm, and the moderation of the 
church in making ſuch advances, they, would not be wanting on 
their part to accept theſe terms, which they might do with ho- 
nour, as well as juſtice, and ſo reſtore an union exceedingly ne- 


L] Burnet's Hiſt, of his own Times, vol. i. p. 290—297- 
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cedſſary for the intereſt of religion. But they were quite unmoved 


by all that he could fay. They hoped, that by keeping their own 
party united, they ſhould, at ſome time or other, oblige the civil 
government to come in with them. So, inſtead of making any 
ſteps on their fide towards an agreement, they endeavoured to 


keep up the ſpirits of their people, in expectation that, at a proper 


juncture, they might work their way over the head of the church. 
And indeed, at the revolution in 1688, this happened as they ex- 
pected. By their falling in with it, while the Scotiſh biſhops 
and many of the clergy ſtood out againſt it, king William was in- 
duced to the abolition of Epiſcopal government, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Preſbyterian in that kingdom. And when the gen- 
tlemen of this perſuaſion had once the power in their hands, they 
treated the poor Epiſcopal clergy- in the like, and even a worſe 
manner, than they had before been uſed in England, when the 
Preſbyterians prevailed there. Biſhop Burnet tells us [w], that 
« in the weſt of Scotland they generally broke in upon the Epiſ- 


« copal clergy with great infolence, and much cruelty : They 


« carried them about the pariſhes in a mock proceſſion: They 
« tore their gowns, and drove them from their churches and 
« houſes: Nor did they treat thoſe of them who had appeared 
« very zealouſly againſt Popery, with any diſtinQtion.” And 
whoever will read five tracts written at that time, concerning the 
ſtate of the Epiſcopal clergy, and an anſwer to them by Mr. Rule, 
may from them, and even from ſome conceſſions made by the 
latter, find reaſon to think that biſhop Burnet did not exceed the 
truth in his account. 

In the other two kingdoms, the revolution did not produce ſo 
great effects, to the advantage of the diſſenters. But as the ſuc- 
ceſs of their friends in Scotland, and the hopes they themſelves 


entertained from king William, gave them high ſpirits, ſo where- 


ever they had any opportunity, they ſhewed ſufficiently what they 
would be at, if they had power in their hands. In ſome parts of 
Ireland, the Preſbyterians, being very numerous, uſed their wealth 
and intereſt as far as they could, to bear hard upon their neigh- 


[w] Hiſt, of his own Times, vol. i. p. $05. 
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bours of the eftablifhed church, in the way of trade, and in other 
reſpects, that ſo they might be obliged, for their own ſecurity, to 
leave her communion. Of this the biſhop of Derry, in his ſe- 
cond admonition to the diflenters of his dioceſe [x], publickly 
complained. ** Some of your teachers, ſays he, p. 120, ſeem to 
«© be of as perſecuting a ſpirit as the Papiſts, and have fo far in- 
«« fluenced the moſt zealous of their hearers, that they already 
«« perſecute, as far as they have power, thoſe that diſſent from 
« them; inſomuch, that, as I obſerved before, ſome that are hear- 
« tily defirous to come to church, dare not, for fear of being un- 
„ done by their neighbours.” And that this account was not 

aggravated, but that theſe oppreſſions were continued, has ap- 
peared fince very plainly, by a repreſentation from the houſe of 
lords of Ireland to queen Ann, of which the ſubſtance was as fol- 
lows : That the diſſenters had oppoſed and perſecuted the confor- 
miſts, in thoſe parts where their power prevailed, had invaded 


their congregations, and propagated their ſchiſm in places where 


it had not the leaſt footing formerly; That they refuſed to 


take conforming apprentices, and confined trade among themſelves, 
excluſive of the conformiſts ; That in their illegal aſſemblies, they 
had proſecuted and cenſured their people for being married ac- 
cording to law; That they had thrown public and ſcandalous re- 
flections upon the Epiſcopal order, and upon our laws, particularly 
the facramental teſt; and had miſapplied the royal bounty of 
12001. per ann. in propagating the ſchiſm, and undermining the 
church; and had executed an illegal juriſdiction in their Preſpy- 
teries and Synods, &c. We ſee here what a ſpirit they ſhewed,, 
and what uſe they made of their power, as far as it would go. 

THEy had leſs encouragement to do any thing of this kind in. 
England, becauſe the body of the nation was heartily diſpoſed to 
ſupport the church. But the diſſenters, preſuming, more perhaps 
than they had reaſon upon their intereſt in King William, and 
hoping that the weight of the court might go far in their behalf, 
did ſoon make ſome public ſteps which ſhewed what their views. 
were even in this kingdom. Sir Humphry Edwin, who was 


[x] Dated March 13, 1695, and printed at London, 1696. lord 
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lord-mayor of London in 1698, thought fit to go, with the en- 
ſigns of his magiſtracy, to a diſſenting meeting. When this was 
complained of, by ſome writers on the fide of the church, the diſ- 
ſenters anſwered in ſuch æ manner as ſhewed plainly how far they 
carried their pretenſions. One who, wrote on their behalf, ſome 
time after this affair, was Mr, James Pierce, whom I quote the 
rather, becauſe he declares in the preface of his book [y], that it 
had given good ſatisfaction univerſally to his brethren, when it 
was publiſhed in Latin, and that it was the general opinion of his 
friends, that the putting it into Engliſh might be of ſervice: 80 
that this author may be juſtly conſidered. as one who may let 
us know the general diſpoſition of the diſſenters towards the 
church of England. Now he, ſpeaking of this action of Sir Hum- 
phry Edwin, p. 276, of the firſt part of his Vindication, has theſe 
words: If the laws permit the lord-mayor to frequent our 
« aſſemblies, why might not he carry thoſe enſigns (of his ma- 
« giſtracy) with him ?— One would think the church looks 
«« upon thoſe fine things as her property, or ſuppoſes they have 
4 been allowed by ſome biſhop, and ſo were profaned by being 
« carried into any place of worſhip not firſt conſecrated by one 
«« of that order.” This gentleman muſt have known, that the 
church of England does not look upon thoſe enſigns of magiſtracy 
as hallowed, nor pretends-any other claim to them, than as ſhe is 
the church eſtabliſhed by law ; which. may juſtly entitle her to 
ſome degrees of reſpect, not claimable by diſſenting congregations, 
which are only tolerated. But this reaſon, it. ſeems, was not 
thought of any weight by our author; for p. 278, he affirms, that 
the religion of the diſſenters is as truly eſtabliſhed as that. of 
« the church of England.” And again in the fame place, I 
acknowledge, ſays he, that the church of England was former- 
ly the only religion eſtabliſhed by law; but when the old ſevere 
« laws againſt us were repealed, and a new one was enacted, that 
left every one to his own judgment in the choice of his reli- 
gion; how can our religion be ſaid not to be eſtabliſhed?“ 


L A Vindication of the Diſſenters, &c. 
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And he is not contented to have raiſed their ſe& into an eſtabliſh- 
ment, and thereby into a competition with the church of Eng- 
land, but he goes on to inſult thoſe of her communion, who might 
be uneaſy on that account. Oh men of Iſrael !. fays he, come 
« in from all quarters, and help the diſtreſſed, whoſe' forrowful 
« caſe is, ſince the firſt ſtarting of the controverſy, become much 
% worſe; for, ever ſince the two kingdoms were united, the Pre- 
% ſbyterian has been an eſtabliſhed and national religion in Great- 
« Britain, in the ſame ſenſe in which the Epiſcopal one is ſo; nay, 
*in ſome ſenſe it is more eſtabliſhed than the Epiſcopal, in as 
„ much as the Epiſcopal may be altered by parliament, whereas 
« the Preſbyterian in Scotland cannot, according to the articles of 
« the Union.” And not thinking it enough to ſay that our eſta- 
bliſhment may be altered, he in other places makes no ſcruple to 
declare that it ought to be altered. The generality of the Eng- 
« liſh Preſbyterians, ſays he, p. 204, as far as I can judge, don't 
« differ much from them, (the Preſbyterians who took the cove- 
« nant in 1643.) wiſhing the preſent very corrupt form of pre- 
« lacy were aboliſhed, and the true ancient epiſcopacy were re- 
« ſtored.” And unleſs this and fome other things be done, he de- 
clares againſt any union or accommodation with the church of 
England. Let all our brethren, ſays he, p. 285, through the 
« whole world be judges, whether we have not good reaſon ut- 
« terly to forſake the tents of theſe men, and keep at the greateſt 
«« diſtance from their communion.” After which he adds in the 
ſame page, the following words: We have all along deſired 
« peace, and will ſtill moſt cheerfully embrace it, as ſoon as the 
.<< unrighteous conditions which now obſtruct it are removed. But 
if no alteration can be made in the terms, there is an end of all 
60 hope of [z] peace and concor 


[z] This free declaration of our author puts me in mind of what was ſaid by 
.the excellent. Grotius, about Mr. Calvin the great founder of the Preſbyterian ſect: 
Eum fi ſequimur, nulla pax erit niſi omnes in Genevenſium dogmata, ritus, & 
e tigorem tranſeant.” Rivet. Apol. Diſcuſſ. inter Grot. Oper. tom. iv. p. 739. 


If we follow Calvin, there will be no peace, unleſs all go over to the doctrines, the 
rites, and the ſtiffneſs of the people of Geneva. 


Mr. 
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Mx. Pierce here declares that the notions of the Preſpyterians 
now, are the ſame with thoſe of their predeceſſors i in 1643: And 
indeed, if we were not ſufficiently informed of it, by one who 
was ſo well acquainted with the general ſentiments of their party, 
we might have reaſon to think fo, from obſerving what pains have 
been lately taken by ſeyeral of our chief diſſenters, to write the 
lives, and celebrate the memories of ſome of the noted men in thoſe © 
times. Dr. Calamy has done this remarkably, in his abridgment 
of the life of Mr. Baxter, and in others of his works, in which 
he extols not only Mr. Baxter, but many more of the. non- con- 
formiſts, as ſo venerable for their piety and other good qualities, 
that they were men [a] of whom the word was not worthy. The 
like encomiums have been made upon Dr. Manton, who preached 
at Cromwell's inauguration, and [4] recommended his highneſs to 
the bleſſing of God; upon Dr. Owen, who was a particular fa- 
vourite of the protector's; and upon divers other worthies of that 
age. And lately Mr. Neal has publiſhed a work to vindicate and 
adorn the characters of thoſe more antient Puritans, who made 
the firſt diſturbances in the church in the reign of Queen Eliza- 


beth, and of thoſe who continued them down from that time to 
the great rebellion [cl. 


Now what can with 38 be concluded from al theſe pro- 
ceedings, but that the diſſenters of the preſent age have much the 
ſame principles and diſpoſitions towards the church, with thoſe 
their ſo greatly admired predeceſſors; and would, in a proper con- 
juncture of affairs, be likely to take the ſame meaſures againſt her ? 


Fa] Calamy's Def. of Mod. Non - oonformity, part ii. Lond. 1704. Preface, 
pag. IT. 

[5] Whitlock's Mem. p. 661. 

[e] In the 3d vol. of this hiſtory, which is carried on to the death of king 
Charles I. the author hath not ſerupled to ſay that the royal army was little better 
than a company of banditti or public robbers. Perhaps, for want of pay, which 
that unfortunate prince was not able to give them, his troops might be ſometimes put 
upon acts of violence, in order to ſubſiſt - But, even admitting this, ſurely - 
fuch titles were not ſit to be given to an army commiſſioned by their king, and in 
which moſt of the cher families of England had ſome relations in ſervice. - 
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The only material and avowed change of principles, that T can 
-find to — 8 been among them, ſeems to be with regard to the 
toleration of thoſe whom they think to be erroneous in religion ; 
In that point, indeed, they no longer adhere to the rigid notions 
of the ancient ſectaries. They have made ſome public and full 
declarations for general liberty of judgment and profeffion, for 
'F mutual forbearance and Chriſtian benevolence. But are theſe de- 
clarations to be underſtood as importing fecurity to the church of 
England in her preſent ſtate, ſuppoſing that they had power ſuffi- 
cient to alter it? Not at all. Mr. Pierce [4] in his anſwer to Dean 
Sherlock, no longer ago than the year 1718, very frankly ac- 
quaints us, if we think fo, we are much miſtaken. The Dons, 
ſays he, aſks, ** Have any of the diſſenters declared that they are 
« for maintaining the church as by law eſtabliſhed?” To which 
be anſwers, ** It would be very ſtrange if they ſhould. Can they 
« diſlike ſo many things as they do in the church, and yet be 
« againſt altering them?” From whence it is plain, that before 
| | this gentleman, * thoſe of his mind, would be content that our 

l 

| 


eſtabliſhment ſhould be maintained, there are many things to be 
altered in it. 

Axp much to the like purpoſe, we have yet more lately the 
ſentiments of another writer on the fame fide ſz]; who, after he 
has obſerved, in decent expreſſions, That the church of Eng- 
« land hath already devoured many a rich morſel; that ſurely it 
«© muſt be an unconſcionable ſtomach that can be contented with 
« nothing leſs than the whole; and that this may occaſion a dan- 
40 gerous ſurfeit; proceeds to aſſure us, That the diſſenters are 
*« abſolutely content, till her arms are opened a little wider, to 
leave her in poſſeſſion of every emolument belonging to her as 
% mother church.” It is certainly kind in the diſſenters to leave 

the church, for any time at all, in quiet poſſeſſion of what ſhe has. 
But how much wider muſt her arms be opened an order to receive 


Ca] Some refleftions upon Dean Sherlock's Vindication ef the corporation and 
teſt- acts, by James Pierce, Lond. 1718. p. 29. 
Le] The Diſpute better adjuſted, about the proper Time of applying for a Repeal 
„* Teſt-Acts. Lond. 1732. p. 17, 18. a 
em 
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them? The meaſure of latitude, neceſſary to this end, is not quite 
proper to be mentioned at preſent. The only farther explanation 
he gives of this point, is in p. 30, where, having told us, that 
<« the body of the diſſenters are friends to an eſtabliſhment, and 
« would be ſo even to our eſtabliſhment, provided our foundations 
« were a little larger, and ſome proper alterations were made, 
he adds, for our comfort, * that theſe alterations would not in 
« the leaſt leflen the honour or revenues of the church, or render 
0 the eſtabliſhment of it in the leaſt more precarious or feeble.” 

From whence we may collect, that the temporalities of the church 

being to remain as they are, her doctrine, or her polity, or both, 

are to be affected by theſe alterations. Probably her articles muſt "oj 

be reformed, and her methods of ordination, inſtitution, and ju- 

riſdiction muſt be changed, to ſatisfy this author and his adherents. 

But has he the conſciences of the diſſenters at his diſpoſal?- does 

he know that all, or a majority, or any conſiderable part of them, 

will be ſatisfied with his ſcheme of alterations? Have the depu- 

ties from their ſeveral meetings entirely agreed among themſelves 

what alterations they would have? I hardly believe they have 

gone ſo far yet, or will do it very ſoon. But ſuppoſe this was _ 

done: Are the governors and members of the church of Eng- 

land to have no ſatisfaction given to them that theſe alterations 

are right to be made? Might not ſome of them be repugnant or 

diſparaging to doctrines which they eſteem very important truths? | 

Might not others break in upon antient conſtitutions, which they 

think of apoſtolical, or divine authority, and therefore not to be 

given up to any demands? I believe there would be at leaſt as | 
many in this church, and among them perſons of eminent cha- 

racter for piety and learning, who would take offence at ſuch al- 

terations, as there would be of the diſſenters well fatisfied with 

them. And what then would the church be really the better for 

opening her arms to receive theſe new friends? or how would 

their admiſſion conduce to the maintenance of harmony and peace 

among her members? One effe& of it indeed would be, that a 

number of perſons of this author's principles might get into the 

eſtabliſhment, and 'partake of thoſe honours and revenues for 

T which 
| | 12 
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which they expreſs ſo kind a concern. But would the eſtabliſh- 
ment be ever the firmer, or ever the more uſeful to the ſtate on 
this account? Let any one conſider what was the caſe of the 
church eftabliſhed in 1641, when ſo many perſons diſaffected to 
her polity, were within her arms? Did they not make uſe of their 
ſituation to diſtreſs their equals, and pull down their ſuperiors ? 
did they not preſume to diſturb and new-model the whole con- 
ſtitution of the church? and did not their attempts and ſucceſs in 
this way produce a deplorable ſtate of confuſion ? I ſhall hereaf- 
ter have occaſion to mention ſomewhat of this kind: In the 

mean time, I think, that, from what has been ſaid, and the paſ- 
ſages cited from diſſenting writers of late, as well as of former, 
times; we may juſtly conclude, that they are not diſpoſed to ſuf- 
fer the eſtabliſhment of our church to continue as it is; but would, 
if they had power, forthwith make a number of ſuch alterations 
as they think proper. Which is in effect, the ſame as to ſay, that 
indeed they deſire there ſhould be an eſtabliſhment with honours 
and revenues; but that theſe ſhould be annexed to ſuch doctrines, 
and ſuch a polity only as they approve: And until this be done, 
they will never be goa, but will always be endeavouring to bring 
it to pals. 

"We might indeed, as I obſerved above, have had ſome reaſon. to 
conchude this, if we only conſidered the general inclinations of man- 
kind to promote and propagate their own opinions in religion, and to 
obtain as great a ſhare as they can of ſecular advantages along with 
them : But when, to this ground of judgment, is added the expe- 
rience we have had, in ſuch a courſe of years, of the ſpirit and 
temper of the diſſenters towards the church; and moreover, the 
ſigns they give even now, of the continuance of the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions, by celebrating the memories of their predeceſſors in the ſe- 
paration, and avowing moſt of their tenets; we have, I think, in 
theſe circumſtances, as much evidence as can well be expected in 
a matter of this nature, and ſuch as may juſtify our acting, as 
there may be occaſion, upon it. This then is the firſt thing I 
propoſed to ſhew, to wit, That the body of the diſſenters would 

1 deſire 
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defire the ſubverſion of the preſent eſtabliſhment of the church of 
England, if they had power to effect it. 

Tur ſecond thing I advance, is, That by a capacity of public 
offices without any reſtraint, the difſenters in a ſhort time would 
come to have ſo much power as would be ſufficient at leaſt to en- 
danger this eſtabliſhment, if not, in the end, to effect its ſubver- 
ſion. And this will be likewiſe evident, if we conſider the whole 
body of thoſe diſſenters, who, if any of them have a right to a 
capacity of offices without a religious teſt, muſt all be allowed to 
have the fame right. Thoſe who have been the moſt forward of 
ate to put in their claim to this right, are the Preſbyterians, In- 
dependents, and Anabaptiſts: But there are many others who 
may, with as much reaſon as theſe, expect to be conſidered and 
treated as good ſubjects of the ſtate. | 
Is the firſt place, this may truly be affirmed of the Quakers. 
They have, for many years paſt, not only practiſed a quiet ſub- 
miſſion to the civil government, but have profeſſed a true loyalty 
and affection to it. And there is the more reaſon to give credit to 
them in this point, becauſe their intereſt is productive of theſe diſ- 
poſitions ; and becauſe the genius and manners of their ſect, 
averſe to every thing of military practice, do, in ſome meaſure, 
diſable them to be dangerous, by open diſturbance, to the public 
peace. This body of men, therefore, has a right, as good ſub- 
jects, to all the ſame privileges as other Proteſtant diſſenters ; and 

particularly to a like unreſtrained capacity of offices in the ſtate. 
Axor RHRER conſiderable ſet of Proteſtants who differ from the 
church of England, are the Arians, Socinians, and others, by 

whatever name they be called, who are heterodox with regard to 
the facred Trinity. The number of theſe is not a little increaſed 
of late years. Men are pleaſed to have all points of religion 
brought within the compaſs of their reaſon, and cannot eaſily 
digeſt thoſe acknowledgments, which in the orthodox ſcheme are 
neceſſary to be made, of the weakneſs and defectiveneſs of hu- 
man underſtanding : On which account tis not very improbable, 
but theſe Anti-trinitarians may in length of time- gain numerous 
converts; and when they have done ſo, may reſume the deſign 


T 2 they 
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they have formerly had, of holding ſeparate aſſemblies for divine 
worſhip ; that they may not be obliged to join in forms which 
they think diſhonourable to the one ſupreme God. But whatever 
the increaſe of their numbers may be, there is reaſon to think 
that they will be as quiet and well- affected ſubjects to the civil 
government, as the other Proteſtant diſſenters are. For none of 
their tenets are of ſuch a nature as will incline them to diſpute 
the rightfulneſs of the preſent civil ſettlement, or put them upon 


any attempts to diſturb it. A man who believes that the eternal Fa- 


ther of all things cannot have any equal, and that therefore the word 
God is applied to the Son in a lower ſenſe, may, notwithſtanding 


this opinion, preſerve a due loyalty to the King, and affection to 


his country: He may have charity for his neighbours, and be diſ- 
poſed to live in peace with them; in a word, he may perform all 
the ſocial duties, as well as another man who is right in his belief. 
Mr. Neal has declared himſelf as to this matter in very full terms. 
« An heretick, ſays he, or a non-conformiſt to the eſtabliſhed re- 
c ligion, may be a moſt loyal and dutiful ſubject, and deſerve the 
«- higheſt preferment his prince can beſtow [ f].” I cannot go ſo 
far as this author in his compliment to hereticks; but I think it 
indeed evident that they may be as peaceable and even loyal ſub- 


jects to a civil government, as the Preſbyterians, or other Pro- 


teſtant diſſenters: And therefore, upon the general principle 
which theſe latter make the ground of their claim, the Anti- tri- 
nitarians, even tho' they ſhould openly profeſs themſelves ſuch, 
and ſeparate from the church, yet ought to have an equally: free 
capacity of offices in the ſtate. The reader will fee that what 
hath been ſaid concerning theſe, is to be applied to all forts of 
Chriſtians, however erroneous they are in religion, provided they 
be well- affected to the ſtate. And, perhaps, he may think that 
others, beſides Chriſtians, have alſo a right to be included in this 
application; in regard that it is both poſſible and likely that they 
may be good ſubjects to the civil government. Mr. Chandler has 


| [f] Hiſt, of the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 312. | 
declared, 
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declared gl, He does not apprehend that the profeſſion of 
« any particular religion, as it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the 
« law of nature, is, in the nature of things, neceſſary to the 
« ſafety and good order of government, which may be ſupport- 
« ed by a due regard to the practice of the moral duties, and by 
« a proper care in the civil magiſtrate to enforce the obſervation 
% of them, in all who are ſubject to their authority and govern- 
« ment; which will be ſufficiently ſupported by ſuch a regard to 
« moral duties notwithſtanding the greateſt diverſity of opinions in 
other things, even though the community ſhould: confiſt of ſome 
%% Deiſts, ſome Mahometans, and ſome Chriſtians,” In this paſ- 
ſage, if I underſtand it rightly, the author's meaning ſeems to be, 
that as perſons of the religions here mentioned acknowledge” the 
being and providence of God, with the moral obligations from 
thence incumbent upon mankind, they may, by the influence of 
theſe principles upon them, be loyal ſubjects under any govern- 
ment that is rightly adminiſtred. Now if this be true; then, in 
purſuance of the general principle laid down by the diſſenters, in 
behalf of all ſubjects well affected to the civil government, it muſt 
follow, that free-born Engliſhmen, although they ſhould openly 
profeſs themſelves Deiſts, yet ought not to have their civil rights 
at all abridged on that account, by any teſt, or other means, but 
ougght to be allowed to be as freely capable as Chriſtian ſubjects, 
of offices in the ſtate. Which doctrine, if it be good, will proba- 
bly encourage a number of perſons to offer” their fervice to the! 
public, who cannot conſcientiouſſy do it at preſent. | 

Bor ſuppoſing this capacity of offices ſhould be reſtrained to 
| Chriſtians only, yet, if we conſider how numerous all the ſectaries 
or hereticks profeſſing this religion, are at preſent, or may be 
hereafter, they will appear to be a body juſtly formidable to the- 
church of England. For though they differ among themſelves in 
many reſpects, and might be ill enough inclined'to each other, in 
caſe they were competitors for any advantage, yet, while there is 
nothing of that fort to ſet them at variance, they will probably 


[sﬆ Reflections on the Conduct of Modern Deiſts, &c. Lond. 1727. Pref, p. K. 
agree: 
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agree in being enemies to the eſtabliſhment of the church, and in 
endeavouring to weaken and ſubvert it: | Becauſe in its fubverſſon, 
they may all hope'to find their ſeveral advantages, in one way or 
another. If they cannot all expect to gain ſuch an eſtabliſhment for 
themſelves as the church has at preſent, yet they may all hope to 
have ſome allowances from the ſtate for their ſeveral teachers, ac- 
eording to a ſcheme that is faid to be formed by ſome of their 
friends: Or, if this point ſhould prove too hard to be gained, they 
may, at leaſt, hope to be relieved from that unjuſt burthen, as the 
Quakers and many others account it, of paying to an eſtabliſhed 
miniſtry, and may reaſonably expect to increaſe very much their 
ſeveral ſes, when there ſhall not be a regular body to oppoſe 
them. Theſe, and other motives of the like nature, did, in fact, 
engage the different ſectaries in 1641, to act in cloſe concert and 
union together for demoliſhing the church of England. Not only 
the Preſbyterians, who hoped to be eſtabliſhed in the room of the 
church, but the Independents and the Anabaptiſts, the Enthuſiaſts 
who were for the fifth monarchy, and others of that turn, who 
knew not what they were for, yet all heartily agreed < in declar- 
"C6 7 God, with up-lifted hands, that they would extir- 
pate the epiſcopal government by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, 

<< and chapters, and all the officers dependent upon them; 

which accordingly, by their joint aſſiſtance, was brought to paſs. 
Turn indeed, after a little time, theſe ſects began to quarrel 
among themſelves; and the Preſbyterians, who came neareſt to 
obtain an eſtabliſhment, moſt bitterly reproached the Indepen- 
_ dents, the Anabaptiſts, and other ſectaries, with their ſchiſm, 
their ill principles, and their hypocriſy, as what produced inſup- 
portable. diſorders. Mr. Edwards, an eminent Preſbyterian, made 
and publiſhed a collection of examples to this purpoſe, and added 
his on cenſure of the perſons concerned, in the following terms: 
There never was a more hypocritical, falſe, diſſembling, cun- 
« ning generation in — 2 than many of the grandees of our 
4 ſectaries. They encourage, protect, and cry up for ſaints, 
4 ſons er Belial, and the vileſt of men.” Edwards's Gangræna, 


part 


— 
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part p. ili. 240 [4]. And again, p. 87. 6 Yea, ſays he, when for 
« their ſeditious, tumultuous, libellous, ſcoffing, wicked, lying, 
« ſcandalous reports, books, and practices, they haye been queſti- N 
6 oned, there is nothing 3 in their mouths but perſecution.” Mr. 
Neal has thought fit in his third vol. of the Hiſtory of Puritans, 
p- 370, to ſpeak lightly of this. author, „and of our church-- 
« writers, for reporting the ſtate of religion in thoſe times from 
« his writings.” Let us then have recourſe to the noted Mr. Baxter, 
whom Mr. Neal often quotes, and with great approbation. Did 
« we ever think, ſays Mr. Baxter [i], when, we. were reproached 
« by the enemies, as having our party. compoſed of Anabaptiſts,. 

« and Separatiſts, that ſo many of them would have proved ſo much 
« worle? Is it this that our eyes muſt behold inſtead of our fo- 
« much defired and hoped for reformation ? Oh, what heart is-ſo- 
« hard in any true Chriſtian's breaſt, that doth. not rend and re- 
ent to think of the doleful caſe of England! How many thou- 
fand profeſſors of religion are quite ruined: in their ſouls, and: 
« turned into monſters, rather than ſaints!” And in the ſame: 
book, p. 147. * What ſhall I tell you, ſays he, of all thoſe hide- 
« ous pamphlets againſt ordinances, and, for the mortality of the 
« foul, and that the foul is God himſelf, and againſt the truth: of 
« the Scripture, and downright familiſm, and libertiniſm, and 
« pagan iſm I cannot but think how men. criedꝭ out againſt 
« Mr. Edwards his Gangræna, at firſt, as if he had ſpoken no- 
« thing but lyes, and now they have juſtified.it with a fearful over- 
« plus,” Such was the language * the. Preſpyterians concern- 
ing the ſectaries of thoſe times. | 
On the other hand, they were not wanting to Wack the” 
Preſbyterians with equal bitterneſs. The Independents ſay, The 
«« national covenant is a double - faced covenant, the greateſt make 
«« bate and ſnare, that ever the devil, and the clergy his agents, 
«« caſt in among honeſt men in our age. Edwards's Gangr. part 
iii, pag. 220. The Predbyterian government is anti-chriſtian, 


[h] London 1646. 


[i] In his Plain Scripture-Proof o of Infants Church-Memberſhip, &c. Þ» 149. 4toz. 
Lond, 1646. 
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4c tyrannical, lordly, cruel, a worſe bondage than under prelates, 
re a bondage under taſk-maſters, as the Iſraelites in Egypt.” Gangr. 
part iii. p. 221. The aſſembly is Anti- chriſtian, Romiſh, 
bloody, the plagues and peſts of the kingdom.” Gangr. part 
iii. p. 230. After ſo much diſcord, one would have hardly thought 
it poſſible for them to have united any more: But, upon the re- 
ſtoration, all theſe differences were ſoon forgotten, and they acted 
amicably in concert again, to carry on their work of oppoſing the 
church of England: They do ſo at preſent, and while they have 
ſuch an adverſary before them, it is probable they always will. 

AND theſe their united efforts againſt the church will be likely 
to have the greater ſucceſs, in regard that the diſſenters may gain 
ſuch an intereſt in the corporate and other burghs, which ſend 
members to the parliament, as may give them a weight in the le- 
giſlature, much more than in ſtrict proportion to their numbers 
and their wealth. Both theſe indeed, according to their own ac- 
counts, are very conſiderable. A late writer [i] on their fide ſays, 
<< The number of the Proteſtant diſſenters, (by whom he ſeems 
to mean only the diſſenters of the three denominations) “ is at 
the loweſt calculation much above 700,000, and their wealth 
«© in land, &c. amounts to near fifteen millions.” I fancy this 
perſon uſed multiplying glaſſes in his computation of their ſtrength : 
But whatever it be, it is undoubtedly a circumſtance of great ad- 
vantage, towards the exerting it with effect, which another of 
their writers has obſerved, and, I believe, with truth, to wit [4], 
«© That the diſſenters being for the moſt part engaged in the 
% trade of the kingdom, both as merchants and manufacturers, 
* muſt neceſſarily create a great dependence upon them.” The 
ſame quantity of wealth engaged in trade, is, without all queſtion, 
much more powerful than when veſted in land; both becauſe of 
the more frequent returns of it into the hands of the proprietors, 
and of the many opportunities it affords of ſetting people to work, 
aſſiſting lower tradeſmen with goods upon credit, and taking off 


Ii] Anſwer to the Diſpute adjuſted, p. 19. Lond. 1732. 
{4] Inquiry into the Propriety of applying to Parliament, p. 7. Lond. 1732. 
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their manufactures. On theſe accounts the diſſenters have cer- 
tainly a great advantage towards forming an intereſt in the bur- 
roughs, of which many conſiſt chiefly of men in buſineſs, who 
may be eaſily laid under obligations by the means I have mention- 
ed. To trade moſtly with them, as the difſenters are known to 
do one with another, and to give them credit a good while in 
their dealings, may ſometimes be equivalent to no ſmall ſum of 
ready money, and yet may be done with eaſe by thoſe who have 
large ſums always paſſing through their hands. They may there- 
fore gain a number of perſons in the magiſtracy or government of 
corporations, and by degrees may introduce their own friends into 
thoſe poſts. And it is well known, that by being in the govern- 
ment of corporations, by having the diſpoſal of their revenues, 
which in ſome of them are very conſiderable, by conferring their 
offices of truſt and profit, with their other franchiſes and privile- 
ges, a very great intereſt may be formed towards getting members 
into parliament. This intereſt may be of no {mall weight, even 
in elections for ſome of the counties; but in many boroughs, it 
is ſo powerful, that hardly any other natural intereſt of country 
gentlemen can pretend to equal it. 

IN DEE D, it is well known how much the intereſt which the 
gentry had in the boroughs has been diminiſhed within forty 
years paſt. By their having been under the conſtant burden of a 
heavy land-tax all the laſt war, their eſtates are greatly impaired 
and bas ſo that they have not been able to ſpend fo 
much money as has been neceſſary for elections againſt thoſe, who, 
paying little or nothing to the public, and getting vaſt eſtates by 
the funds, or by trade, have been in a condition to bear what ex- 
pences they pleaſed, in order to be in parliament. But the caſe 
will be ſtill worſe, if the diſſenters ſhall be able to bring them- 
ſelves into the government of corporations, and thereby turn all 
the power they derive from thence likewiſe againſt the gentry. In 
that caſe, how difficult will it be for the latter to procure them- 
ſelves ſeats in the houſe of commons? And unleſs they do this, 
how hard will it be for them to ſucceed in their pretenſions to 
any places of honour and Re: I believe, indeed, that the crown, 

U and 
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and thoſe of it's miniſters who underſtand it's true intereſt, will 
always be diſpoſed, if other things are equal, to favour the gen- 
tlemen of ancient families, whoſe brave anceſtors have preſerved 
the conſtitution. It is very hard they ſhould, as in a courſe of 
years too many of them probably will, ſink down into the duſt, 

by the continual diſadvantages under which they labour. To. ſuf- 
fer this, as far as it can be hindered, would be wrong in policy, 
becauſe the heads and other branches of ancient families, will 
Have ſpirits agreeable to their generous blood, and if they be under 
perpetual preſſures, the public at length muſt be very much in- 
commoded by it. Whereas, if they be put into offices of truſt 
and profit, they may from thence not only be made eafier in their 
fortunes, but may moſt effectually ſerve the government, by the 
credit which an ancient and noble family reflects upon the poſt it 
fills. And they are in number much more than enow to afford a 
very copious choice of perſons to ſerve the public in thoſe poſts 
that are fit for them. As on the other hand, for thoſe places that 
are moſt proper for perſons in the way of trade and buſineſs, there 
are alſo great numbers of reputable merchants, and others, of the 
church of England, entirely well- affected to the preſent ſettle- 
ment, out of whom the crown may be abundantly ſupplied with 
proper officers. .I believe the miniſters of ſtate, by the nume- 
rous applications made to them on ſuch accounts, know this to be 
true: Which, by the way, proves that there is no want of the 
diflenters, nor any expediency of employing them on that account. 
Bur whether it be expedient to employ them, or not, will any 
one who knows the preſent ſtate of things, imagine that they will 
not get into places, if by the means abovementioned they can get 
themſelves into parliament? Let us only ſuppoſe a good number 
of them in the houſe of commons, and that they prove active, 
conſtantly attendant, well united, able ſpeakers, and not uneaſy in 
their private fortunes. What will they not think they have a right 
to claim? what may they not combine to gain ? what may they 
not ſucceed in? Some perſons who have been for the aboli- 
tion of the teſt, have profeſſed to think that it could have no 


other effect than to occaſion the admiſſion of the diſſenters in- 


to Offices of the inferior kind. I ſuppoſe they meant ſuch 
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offices as a writer for the diſſenters [/] ſpecifies, in ſaying that 
« They are as willing and able as any to ſerve in the commiſſions 
« of taxes, peace, and lieutenancy, in the bench of aldermen and 
« aſſiſtants. But this ſame writer is by no means contented with 
poſts of this kind. He puts in his claim to a ſhare of all, even 
the higheſt in the kingdom: For he adds [u], That they are 
« as willing to ſerve in the judicature, and offices of ſtate, or in 
„ commands at ſea or land.” And ſoon after, he intimates *« that 
« it would not be to the diſhonour of the government, to have a 
« diſſenting general, or a diſſenting ſtateſman :” As to which, I 
doubt not but moſt of his, friends are of his opinion. And will it 
be impoſſible they ſhould gain ſuch poſts? Have we not had 
examples in our hiſtory, of men of intereſt in parliament, who 
have raiſed themſelves into offices of that kind, without any real 
favour from, the crown? Was not this the caſe of [u] Mr. St. 
John, of lord Say, and of others in the reign of Charles the Firſt ? 
was it not the caſe of the [o] earl of Shafteſbury in the reign of 
Charles the Second ? and has it not been the caſe of many others 
fince thoſe times? And whenever the diſſenters ſhould obtain any 
of the chief poſts, would not the intereſt and ſtrength of their 
party be proportionably increaſed ? would not they be preferred 
to all the under-places of truſt, profit, or influence, in the diſpo- 
fal of their principals? would they not act with ſo much more 
dignity and weight? would not the members, and eſpecially the 
miniſters, of the. eſtabliſhed church, be proportionably diſcoun- 
tenanced and diſcouraged? and muſt not theſe circumſtances un- 
dermine and cut away the ground of our church-eſtabliſhment? _ 
Ix has been repreſented as abſurd, to apprehend that the eſta- 
bliſhment of the church of England, ſhould ever come to be ſub- 
verted by the diſſenters ; becauſe this muſt ſuppoſe them to gain 
the whole legiſlature, the king, and the lords, as well as the com- 
mons. But the reader will hardly fail to reflect, that the very 


An Eſſay upon the Intereſt of England, in reſpect to en diſſenting 
from the eſtabliſhed church. Lond. 1701, p. 19. [m] P. 21. 


[u]. Clarendon's Hiſtory, vob. 1 1, do. p. 211. 
[0] Temple 8 — part lik, | 2 E55. 
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ſame thing which is now talked of, as ſo impracticable, has been 
actually done in this kingdom, not a hundred years ago; and done 
by the power of thoſe diſſenters, who, a ſhort time before, had as lit- 
tle appearance of being able to prevail upon the whole legiſlature, 
as their ſucceſſors have at preſent. The circumſtances now in fa- 
your of the latter, are not indeed quite the ſame as they were 
then; but they are of great weight: And I believe it will be al- 
lowed that the houſe of commons at preſent, is not of leſs mo- 
ment in the balance of the conſtitution, than it was at that time; 
nor are critical conjunctures in our national affairs leſs likely to 
happen, when there is a pretender to the throne of theſe Ling- 
doms ; when France is much more formidable to us than it was 
at that time; and when, if but two lives ſhonld'chance to fall, that 
crown would arrive to a degree of power, which hardly any thing 
in Europe would be capable of reſiſting. But even without tak- 
ing this laſt caſe into our view, let any man of judgment but 
think on the poſture our affairs may poſſibly be in, both abroad 
and at home, in the courſe of events for thirty or forty years to 
come. Let him ſuppoſe, that, upon the repeal of the corporation 
and teſt- acts, the diſſenters ſhould gain either a majority, or even 
a party -of conſiderable weight in the houſe of commons ; and 
when we conſider the gentlemen of North-Britain, this will not 
appear to be very unlikely : Let him ſuppoſe that the concurrence 
of this party may be neceſſary to grant ſupplies, when they are 
more than ordinarily wanted, in times of any public hazard or 
diſtreſs ; that divers of thoſe members who are for the church of 
England, may be unattentive or diſunited, while the diſſenting party 
is vigilant, active, and reſolute in puſhing any points to the diſad- 
vantage of the church. Theſe were really the circumſtances in 
1641 [J]; they may poſſibly, and even not improbably, upon the 
repeal of the corporation and teſt- acts, be the ſame again: And 
ſuppoſing they ſhould be, will any one fay that the church eſta- 


Le In king Charles the Firſt's time, lord Falkland was wont to ſay, © That 
4 they who hated the biſhops, hated them worſe than the devil; and that they 
« who loved them, did not love them ſo well as their dinner.” Clarend. Hiſt, 


book „ p. 276. 
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bliſhed ſhould be in no danger? I will leave this point, without 
farther enlargement, to the impartial reader, who, I doubt not, muſt 
clearly ſee, that in ſuch circumſtances, the eſtabliſhment of the 
church would be made to ſhake to it's very foundations ; and with-- 
out ſuch extraordinary aid and ſupport, from the crown, or the. 
houſe of peers, as perhaps it. will be difficult for either of them 
to give, muſt be borne upon, ſink, and at length be overthrown. 
Now would ſuch a ſtate of things be for. the true intereſt of 
the nation? would it be. deſirable either to have no eſtabliſhment, . 
or one of a Preſbyterian or Independent form? A late writer [e- 
who ſtiled himſelf a member of the houſe of commons, has let us 
know it is his opinion, that from nature, or the. reaſon of things, 
it is difficult to ſhew that the clergy. have any right to be main- 
tained by the laity ;- or at leaſt, he thinks it wrong [7] that any 
one ſhould be. obliged to. ſupport a parochial paſtor, whom he 
never reſorts to; which opinion viſibly allows. no. right in the ma- 
giſtrate to provide, at the general. charge of his ſubjects, for their 
general inſtruction, by perſons whom he appoints; or in other 
words, repreſents it as unjuſt to make a public eſtabliſhment of 
any religion. But this gentleman has the misfortune to differ 
from the wiſeſt and belt men in every age and country of the 
world, of whoſe ſentiments and practice we have any account. 
By ſeriouſly conſidering the general ſtate and diſpoſitions of 
mankind, they found a neceſſity of having a competent num- 
ber of perſons, in every nation, peculiarly appointed for- the ſtudy 
and adminiſtrations. of religion; that ſo they might be fit to in- 
culcate it on others, and. preſerve an influence on the minds of the 
people, that might. anſwer the ends of civil government. One 
might eafily ſhew with what: care and regard ſuch inſtitutions - 
were made, and kept up, in all the moſt celebrated nations of an- 
tiquity; and how much they contributed to the public welfare. 
But I will not ſpend time in doing this; becauſe the expediency, . 
and even neceſſity of ſuch eſtabliſhments of religion, is a thing ſo 


[9] Animadverſions on a reverend Prelate's Remarks on the Tythe-Bill. Lond. 
1731, P. 12, 13, 14. Lr] Page 14. | EI | 
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evident in itfelf, to thoſe who know mankind, that it has been 
confeſſed by ſeveral politicians, who were certainly not prejudiced 
in favour of the clergy of our own, or of any other country. Mr. 
Harrington [4], Mr. Nevil [TJ, and even Oliver Cromwell [u], de- 
elared their opinions, that there ought to be in every ſtate, a na- 
tional church, or a public leading in religion. 

Ap i thete muſt be ſome eſtabliſhment of religion, it is as 
certain that one in the epiſcopal way is both more agreeable to 
the practice of the primitive Chriſtian church, and more ſuitable 
to the civil conftitution of thiis realm, than any Preſbyterian mo- 
del could be. 

Or the former of theſe points one may be eaſily fatisfied, by 
confulting the writings of the fathers, and others, in the three firſt 
.cerituries after our Saviour. In ſome of theſe, written ſoon after 
the beginning of the ſecond age, and in others that followed them 
all along downwards, there are paſſages very expreſs to ſhew that 
they believed the order of biſhops, as ſuperior to that of preſby- 
ters, to have been inſtituted by the apoſtles themſelves, and that 
accordingly, they laid a great ſtreſs upon it. The epiſtles of St. 
Ignatius, in particular, have been often quoted to this purpoſe, and 
proved to be genuine, with a force of evidence which our dif- 
fenters are unwilling to admit, but unable to conteſt with any 
ſhew of reaſon. Theſe gentlemen indeed have affected to ſlight 
the authority of the fathers, in this point and others. One of their 
chiefs [u, not very long ago, went ſo far as to ſay, that We 
« are properly the fathers, who ſtand on their ſhoulders, and 
have the advantage of ſeeing farther in feveral reſpects than 
they did.” But men of judgment and impartiality, will hardly 
allow that Dr. Manton, and his friends the diſſenting divines, do 
quite fo well deſerve the title of fathers, as thoſe venerable perſons 
in A of whom, * were e with ths ns 


[5] Sees Letter on Evthaſaſm. Characteriſticks, vol. i. p. 17. 
L] Plato Redivivus, &c. Lond. 1681, p. 184. 
Lu] Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Times, vol. i. p. 64. 


[w] Memoirs of Dr, Manton, by William Harris. Lond. 1725. p, 68, 
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themſelves, others lived in the age immediately following; all 
paſſed their lives in great dangers or hardſhips for the ſake of 
their religion, and ſeveral atteſted it's truth with their blood. It 
is not conceivable that in a matter of fact, ſo plain and public in 
it's nature, and which ſo many perſons might be intereſted to exa- 
mine, as that of church- government, the immediate, or very 
near ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, ſhould be ſo deceived, as not to 
know whether epiſcopacy was of apoſtolical inſtitution, and of 
great importance to be retained in the church, or not. And if they 
could not but he ſufficiently informed in this point, it is yet leſs 
conceivable that thoſe, who laid down their lives for the Chri- 
ſtian cauſe, ſhould be willing to impoſe upon poſterity in a mat- 
ter ſo important, in which if they did not ſay the truth, ſo many 
perſons living when their works were publiſhed, muſt have been 
able to contradict them. Had we no other grounds but theſe, for 
our adherence to en argen as, of, apoſtolical inſtitution, ited 
would-be ſufficient. 

Bur even from the boly Soriptures themſelves, there are no 
fmall proofs to be drawn for this ſame point. In the epiſtles of St. 
Paul to Timothy and: Titus, directions are given them with re- 
ference to their ordaining perſons for the ſervice of the church, 
and correcting them by admonition or other eenſutes, as occaſions 
might require. From the nature of which powers we may plainly: 
ſee, that the perſons who were inveſted with them, were not up- 
on the foot of common preſbyters, and much leſs upon that of 
our church-wardens and -en. as the author of the [x] In- 


[x] Numb. . vol. ii. p. 425. 46 * the cpiltle to Titus, who it ſeems was 
e another biſhop, he is directed to ſet in order the things that were wanting; * 
% buſineſs among us, of church-wardens and veſtry-men. * 
Aſter ſhewing this contempt of a perſon. ordained to the higheſt ſtanding office 
in the church by the apoſtles themſelves, it is no wonder that the ſame or 
gives ſuch uſage as he does to the modern clergy... 

But in another place, indeed, he makes no ſoruple af treating W of 
mankind with as much diſreſpect as he does the clergy. Vol. i. p. 155, he ſays, 
* that by converſing with mankind, he had found that they generally conkiſt of two 
s ſorts, learned parrots, and unlearned parrots ; to the funſt hereof, abſurdity is 
* the peculiar privilege; and to the latter, ignorange.“ Suan a mixture of humi- 
n tood- manners is not caſiiy a þe.mitghed. 

dependent 
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dependent Whig has, with ſcorn, repreſented Titus to have been ; 
but-that they were of -an order, to which thoſe who were under 
their juriſdiction could not then pretend to be, though otherwiſe 
they were commiſſioned to the general adminiſtrations of the 
Goſpel. The diſſenters alledge, that the title of biſhop is applied in 
the Scripture to ſuch perſons as we call mere Preſbyters now : And 
we grant that That word was then uſed in a larger ſenſe than it is 
at preſent. But onght any one to conclude that therefore all thoſe 
perſons to whom that word was applied, muſt needs have been 
equal in every reſpect? The fame word Baron is now applied to 
burgeſſes of the cinque-ports, to judges in the exchequer, and to 
peers of the realm; and muſt we therefore conclude that theſe 
are all equal in rank and dignity? If not, why ſhould we think 
that all perſons to whom the word Biſhop i is applied in Scripture, 
muſt have been ſo equal? And yet this is the main argument al- 
ledged by the diſſenters for it; when on the other hand there are 
viſible marks of a ſuperiority of order and power, both in Timo- 
thy, and Titus, and the angels of the churches in the * 
over all the members of their refpeCtive churches. 

Ir is a vain evaſion which is uſed by the diſſenters, in ſaying 
that Timothy, Titus, and others, were church-officers of an ex- 
traordinary kind, which was not deſigned to be continued in the 
church: For of this, no proof can be drawn from the holy 
Scriptures; and on the contrary, we find that the ancient writers 
ſpeak of them as of biſhops of the like order and power with 
thoſe who ſucceeded them in the ſame ſees; and they were evi- 
dently of the ſame kind with the biſhops in the other parts of 
the church, who were then univerſally allowed to be ſuperior to 
hag baba and of whom, in that quality, ſays Grotius [z], © we 


c have 


[y] Rev. chap. ii, and iii. ; 

[z] De Imperio Summarum Poteſtatum circa Sears. Oper. tom. iv. p. 272. 
« Acrii ſanè hic error ab omni eccleſia damnatus eſt, quod diceret Preſbyterum ab 
«© Epiſcopo nulla differentia diſcerni debere. Ipſe Hieronymus ei qui ſeripſerat, ni- 
* hil intereſt inter Epiſcopum -& Preſbyterum, reſpondit, Hoc ſatis imperite; in 
<< portu, ut dicitur, naufragium.Tertium hoc fit, Epiſcopatum initium habuiſſe 
apoſtolicis temporibus. Teſtantur hoc catalogi epiſcoporum, apud 1 at 

um, 
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e have catalogues in Irenzus, Euſebius, Socrates, Theodoret, and 
„ Others. Now not to give credit to ſuch great authors, in a 
« matter of hiſtory, one muſt have an irreverent and obſtinate 
« mind.” Accordingly, that very excellent perſon, whoſe can- 
dour and judgment were equal to his learning, would have-per- 
ſuaded the remonſtrants in Holland, about the year 1645 [a], 
te to appoint ſome biſhops among them, and that theſe ſhould 
« receive the laying on of hands from the Iriſh archbiſhop, 
«© who was there at that time, and that when they were ſo ordain- 
„ ed they ſhould afterwards ordain other paſtors.” From whence 
it appears, what the ſentiments [5] of Grotius were, about the 
expediency at leaſt, of having in that church a regular ee 
ordination, through the hands of biſhops. 

Tux like or greater concern about it, we find in thoſe pious 
confeſſors of Chriſt, the Proteſtants - of Bohemia [e]; who were 
apprehenſive that ordinations in which Preſbyters, and not a biſhop, 
ſhould create another Preſbyter, would not be lawful, and were in 
doubt how they ſhould be able to maintain ſuch an ordination, 


© Euſebium, Socratem, Theodoretum, atque alios, qui omnes incipiunt ab apoſto- 
& lica ætate. Tantis autem auctoribus fidem derogare, in re hiſtorica, non eſt niſi 
c irreyerentis & pertinacis animi.“ 

[a] See the teſtimonies concerning Hugo Grotius in Le Clerc's edition of Gro- 
tius on the Chriſtian Religion, tranſlated by Dr. John Clarke, p. 331. ' 

[5] Mr. Samuel Chandler, in his ſecond treatiſe on the Notes of the Church, 
p. 38. has been pleaſed to affirm, that the miſſion of biſhops and prelates is in 
<« itſelf a trifling circumſtance of little or no importance.” But one might ſhew - 
that the ancient writers of the church, whoſe judgment in this point may ſurely 
weigh againſt Mr. Chandler's, expreſs themſelves very differently about it. I beg 
leave to recommend to this gentleman's conſideration the following paſſage of St. 
Cyprian, whoſe abilities no one ever queſtioned, and whoſe integrity was approved. 
by his laying down his life for the ſake of the Goſpel. Having obſerved in his 
33d epiſtle, (edit. Oxon.) that our bleſſed Saviour in making the ſettlement of his 
church, ſaid to Peter—Upon this rock I will build my church, &c. he goes on 
thus, Inde per temporum & ſucceſſionum vices, epiſcoporum ordinatio & eccleſiæ 
ratio decurrit; ut eccleſia ſuper epiſcopos conſtituatur, & omnis actus eccleſiæ per 
*« eoſdem præpoſitos gubernetur. Cum hoc itaque Divina Lege fundatum lit, 
« miror quoſdam, audaci temeritate, fic mihi ſcribere voluiſſe.” 


le] Commenius in Fratr. Bohem. Hiſtor. ſect. 59. in Durel of the Government f 
of the Reformed Churches, &c. p. 12, 13. 
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either to others, when they oppoſed, or to their own people, when 
they queſtioned it; and therefore they. ſent - deputies to the re- 
mains of the ancient Waldenſes, upon the confines of Moravia 
and Auſtria, by whoſe biſhops theſe deputies were conſecrated to 
the epiſcopal office, which they have ever ſince tranſmitted to 
their ſucceſſors. 

AnD if ſome other foreign churches do not go ſo far as this, 
but are willing to defend the validity of their own Preſbyterian 
ordinations, they, however, in doing it, lay no ſmall ſtreſs upon the 
neceſſity they were under of taking this courſe, when they firſt 
made the reformation, ** I think, ſays Mr. Du Boſc [d], an emi- 
nent Proteſtant divine in France, in the year 1660, That not 
„any of my brethren will condemn me, if I ſay, that well-or- 
% dered epiſcopacy hath moſt important and conſiderable utili- 
« ties, which cannot be found in the Preſbyterian diſcipline. If 
% we have followed the laſt, it is not for any averſion we have 
« againſt the former: But it is becauſe neceſſity hath oblig- 
« ed us to it; becauſe reformation having been begun in. this 
% kingdom by the people, and by the inferior church-men, the 
places of biſhops remained filled with men of a contrary reli- 
gion, fo that we were conſtrained. to content ourſelves with 
«« miniſters. and. elders as well as we could, If biſhops had 
« embraced the reformation at firſt, I make no doubt but that 
«« their order had been maintained in the eccleſiaſtical polity.” 
Mr. Le Moyne le], another Proteſtant divine in France, ſays, 
Truly, I believe not, that it is poſſible to keep either peace or 
« order in your church, (of England) without preſerving the epiſ- 
<c copal dignity. And I confeſs, that I conceive not by what ſpi- 
„ rit they are led, that oppoſe that government, and cry it down 
« with ſuch violence.” This ſame perſon having obſerved /]. 
that the biſhops had been concerned in the reformation. in. Eng- 
« land, and that in our churches, there were lectures and prailcs. 


* 


[4] This tranſlation was made from, the French original, by Dr. Peter. du Mon- 
lip, and is to be ſęen in Durel's Government of Foreign Churches, p. 122, 
1 Durel of the Government of the Reformed Churches, p. 127. 


Lf] Durel, p. 127, 4 of 
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«« -of the pure truth, adds, that this ought to oblige all good 
« men not to ſeparate from it, but to look upon the chutek of 
« England as a very orthodox church : Thus all the Proteſtants 

„ of France do; thoſe at Geneva, thoſe of Switzerland, and Ger- 
««-many, and thoſe of Holland too; for they did themſelves a 
« yery great honout, in having ſome divines of England in their 
« fynod of Dort, and ſhewed plainly that they had a profound 
«« veneration for the church of England. And from whence does 
« jt then come, that ſome Engliſhmen themſelves, have ſo ill an 
ec opinion of her at preſent, and divide raſſily from her, as they 
ce do? Is not this to divide from all the ancient churches, from 
« all the churches of the eaſt, from all the Proteſtant churches, 
„ which have always had a great reſpect for the purity of the 
« church of England [g]?“ And to the ſame effect, Mr. de 
Angle, another Proteſtant divine of note in France, has declared 
his ſentiments/[4]. * Since the church of England, fays he, is a 
« true church of our Lord, fince her worſhip and doctrines are pure, 
« and have nothing in them contrary to the word of God; and fince 
that when the reformation was there received, it was received to- 
« gether with epiſcopacy, and with the eſtabliſhment of the liturgy 
« and ceremonies which are there in uſe to this day; it is with- 
out doubt the duty of all the reformed of your realm, to keep 
«© themſelves inſeparably united to the church. And thoſe that 
do not do this, upon pretence that they ſhould deſire more fim- 
„ plicity in the ceremonies, and leſs of inequality among the 
« miniſters, do certainly commit a very great fin : For fchifm is 
the moſt formidable evil that can befall the church.” The au- 
thorities that have been here alledged will, I hope, be of weight 
towards ſupporting my aſſertion, that the government of a church 
in the epiſcopal way, is agreeable to the practice of the primitive 
Chriſtians, and to the inſtitution of the Apoſtles themſelves, 
whereas one in the Preſbyterian way would not be ſo: And there 
fore an eſtabliſhment in the former way ought to be preferred. 


{g} In biſhop Stillingfleet” J Unreaſonableneſs of Separation p. 407+ 
[+] In the ſame place, p. 421. 
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Bur this is not the only advantage that our preſent eftabliſh- 


ment has. It is, farther, the moſt ſuitable to the nature of our 


civil conſtitution. In this point we have the judgments of ſome of 
the ableſt ſtateſmen that we have ever had in En gland. For 
« the government of biſhops, ſays the famous. _” Bacon [#], for 
« my part, not prejudging the -proceedings of other churches, I 
« do hold it to be warranted by the word of God, and by the 
ce practice of the ancient church in better times, and much more 
convenient for kingdoms, than a parity of miniſters, and go- 
« vernment by ſynods. And again in the ſame tract, It is 
«« not poſſible, ſays he, in reſpect d of the great ſympathy between 
« the ſtate civil and the ſtate eccleſiaſtical, to make ſo much al- 
« teration in the church, but. that it would have a perilous ope- 
ration on the kingdom.” This great man does not clearly ex- 


preſs the reaſons why he thought a Preſbyterian government 1n 


the church leſs convenient and ſuitable to the civil ſtate than an 
epiſcopal one. But Sir Francis Walfingham ſpeaks more plainly 
He obſerves, that the Puri- 
«« tans, in their conſiſtory and „ opened to the people 
« ſuch a way to the government, as was no leſs prejudicial to 
« the liberty of private perſons, than to the ſovereignty of the 
„ prince. 

AND this was indeed more fully declared as the ſenſe of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Sir John Puckering, who was afterwards Jord-keeper 
of the great-ſeal, in a ſpeech, by him made, in the houſe of peers, 
in the 28th year of her reign, of which the following paſlage is 
a part [4].  « You are eſpecially commanded by her majeſty, ſays 
he, that no ear be given, or time afforded, to the weariſome 
« ſollicitations of thoſe that be called Puritans, wherewith all 

the late parliaments have been exceedingly importuned : Which 
fort of perſons, while that in the giddineſs of their ſpirits they 
labour and ſtrive to advance a new elderſhip, they do but hurt 


40 
10 


Lid 


[4] 8 towards the better Pacification and Edification of the Church 
of England, in the 4th vol. of his works, folio, edit. Lond. 17 30» p. 436. 


[4] See a Short View of the late Troubles in England, in the reign of 2 


ng 
Charles I. Oxford, 168 1. Folio. p. 13, 
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ce the repoſe of the church and commonwealth, which is as well 
% grounded for the body of religion itſelf, and as well guided for 
« the diſcipline, as any realm that confeſſeth the truth. And the 
« ſame thing is made good to the world by many of the writ- 
% ings of godly and learned men, neither anſwered nor anſwer- 
% able by theſe new-fangled refiners. Theſe men do both teach 
« and publiſh in their printed books, and teach in their conven- 
« ticles ſundry opinions, not only dangerous to a well-ſettled 
« eſtate, and the policy of the realm, by putting a pike between 
« the clergy and the laity, but alſo much derogatory to her ſacred 
% majeſty and her crown; as well by the diminution of her an- 
„ cient and lawful revenues, as by denying her highneſs's prero- 
« gative and ſupremacy, and by offering peril to her majeſty's 
« ſafety in her own kingdoms.” We ſee here what were the ſen- 
timents of that wiſe Queen and her counſel, who will be allow- 
ed, I think, to have. underſtood at leaſt the civil intereſts of this 
kingdom. 
Axp much to the ſame purpoſe we have the judgments of 
ſeveral foreigners, of eminent character, eſpecially for their {kill in 
political affairs. I will lay no great ſtreſs upon Mr. de Montmo- 
rency, conſtable of France [I], who ſaid, that if the Calviniſts 
*in that kingdom ſhould at length obtain the liberty they pre- 
* tended to, the monarchy would degenerate into a democracy.” 
For as this miniſter was a papiſt, his ſentiments may on- that ac- 
count have the leſs weight. But the ſame objection does not lie 
againſt Philip de Mornay : That learned nobleman was not only 
a Calviniſt, but a principal ſupport of their party in France. And 
yet he could not but acknowledge n, that though the Preſby- 
- «© terian government might do well enough in popular ſtates, 
* ſuch as Geneva and Switzerland, yet, in kingdoms or monar- 
* chies, epiſcopal government was rather to be choſen.” And the 
ſame opinion in much ſtronger terms, and with a particular. view 


[7] Varillas Hiſtoire de Charles IX. p. 41. Si les Calviniſtes obtenoient en fin la 
libertẽ * ils pretendoient, la monarchie degeneroit du moins en democratie. 
In] See Dr. Du Moulin's preface to his father's book concerning the I of 
popery . 
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to England, was profeſſed by another foreigner, who underſtood 
politicks as well as moſt men of his time, and was both a good 
Proteſtant, and had great candour in matters of religion ; ; I mean 
the celebrated Pufendorf, who exprefſes himſelf in the following 
words Ia]: In this reſpect likewiſe not a little blemiſh is 
«© thought to lie upon many of the Calviniſts, as being too much 
«« inclined to affect democracies, and being on the contrary averſe 
ce to monarchies, and forward to ſubvert them. The cauſe of 
« which is well underſtood by men of {kill : For thoſe perſons 
« in France, in Switzerland, and in the United Provinces, who, 
« in diſcarding popery, did at the ſame time throw off the au- 
% thority of the Popiſh biſhops, when they ſettled a new form of 
4% government in their church, agreed upon one of a democratical 
% kind, in which all the miniſters were upon an equal foot, and 
«© for the management of their church affairs, had elders and 
«« deacons joined with them from amongſt the people. Now 
«© when they were once admitted to a vote in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
* the next ſtep was for them to have a notion that it was unjuſt 
« that a whole ſtate ſhould be governed at the will of one ſingle 
«« perſon. Men of prudence judge that thoſe troubles, with which 
England was ſome years ago moſt miſerably afflicted, were not 
« a little fomented by the Geneva doctrines, which the Eng- 
« liſh youth that ſtudied in that place, either learned there, or 


[n] Diſſert. Academ. Lond. Scan. 1675. p. 580. 

Hac quoque parte non parum labis adhærere multis Calvinianorum judicatur, 
dum in democratiam nimio amore propendent, & contra, monarchias averſantur ad 
eaſque convellendas ſunt proclives. Ejus rei cauſa quidem peritzs non obſcura eſt : 
Qui enim per Galliam, Helvetiam, atque Belgium, fimul cum pontificia religione, 
autoritatem pontificiorum epiſcoporum ejuraverant, cum novam eccleſiæ adminiſtra- 
tionem inſtituerant, in democraticam regiminis formam conſenſerunt ; in qua & 
miniſtri omnes inter ſe eſſent zquales, & ad conventus eccleſiaſticos ſeniores quoque 
& diaconi è plebe adſciſcerentur. Cum autem ſemel in rebus ſacris plebs ad ſuf- 
fragium admitteretur, proximum fuit ut crederent iniquum efle totam civitatem 
Unius Hominis voluntate regi.—— Judicant prudentes ad turbas iſtas, quæ ſupe- 
rioribus annis Angliam miſerrimè exercuerunt, non parum contuliſſe dogmata Gene- 
venſia, quæ juventus Anglicana ibidem ſtudiis pry aut ex eorum ſcriptis hauſerat 
& in patriam ſuam diſſeminaverat, &c. 
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« out of the writings that came from thence, and diſperſed thoſe 
« notions into their own country.” 

In this laſt quotation, when Pufendorf fays that the Calviniſts 
are too much inclined to democracies, he is not to be underſtood 
as if he repreſented all of that ſect as being at all times thus diſ- 
poſed: For no doubt, while the kings under whom they live en- 
courage and favour them, they may ſo long be well enough 
pleaſed with their government, and willing to ſupport it. The 


baron's meaning I take to have been, that the popular forms of 


their church-government, have a natural tendency to raiſe diſpoſi- 
tions, which, when either they are ſoured by. unfavourable treat- 
ment, or not enough ſweeten'd by perſonal intereſt under monar- 


chies, are apt to lean much towards popular ſchemes. And of 


this tendency, indeed, among the independents, and other ſectaries, 
the Preſbyterians themſelves in 1645, appear to have been ſenſible: 
For the London clergy, in a letter written by them in that. year 
from Sion-College, to the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter,. ſay, 
« Tt is much to be doubted, leſt the power of. the magiſtrate 
« ſhould not only be weakened, but utterly overthrown; conſider- 
ing the principles and practices of the independents, together. 
«« with their compliance with other ſes, ſufficiently known. to 
« be anti-magiſtratical.” But might not the independents have: 
retorted this charge upon the Preſbyterians,, not only by putting; 
them in mind. of the part. they, had. acted. againſt the crown: for ſe- 
vera] years paſt, but alſo: by quoting the. declared. ſentiments of 
their great leader Mr. Cartwright, who ſays [oh that the world 
« js now deceived, that thinketh that the church muſt. be framed: 
« according to the: commonwealth,, and the church-government. 
«« according to the civil government; which. is as much as to ſay, 
« that a man, ſhould. faſhion. his houſe according to his hangings :: 
« Whereas.indeed.it is clean contrary, that as the hangings: are 
made fit for the houſe, ſo the commonwealth muſt be made. to 
agree with the church, and the government thereof. with. her. 
government Otherwiſe God. is made to give place to men. 


[0] Defence of the Adinonition, p. 181 
Mr. 
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Mr. Neal acknowledges [p], that the Puritans did not allow 
the church to be monarchical. If therefore the government. of 
the ſtate muſt (by divine right, as it ſeems) be ſuited to that of 
the church, the concluſion is evident, that the government of the 
ſtate ought not to be monarchical. From this, and other conſi- 
derations, which the paſſages that I have produced may ſuggeſt, 
the reader, I truſt, will be apprized that an eſtabliſhment of a 
Preſbyterian form would but ill agree with our civil conſtituti- 
on: And from thence he will be farther led to ſee, that in views 
of policy, it would not be expedient that the vehement part of 
our diſſenters ſhould be admitted to a full capacity of offices, 
even ſuppoſing their admiſſion could, at firſt, be gained with tran- 
quillity and ſafety : Becauſe their principles and diſpoſitions would 
be thereby encouraged and ſpread ; though not quite ſo much in- 
deed as by an eſtabliſhment, yet certainly more than would be 
deſireable in the preſent circumſtances of our nation. 

Bur I muſt farther obſerve, as the point upon which this queſ- 
tion chiefly turns, that ſuch an admiſſion of all diſſenters to a free 
capacity of offices, by an abolition of the teſt, will not be likely. 
in the preſent ſtate of things, to be made, or at leaſt not long fol- 
lowed, with ſuch tranquillity as ſome perſons may imagine: On 
the contrary, it will be naturally productive of ſuch animoſities, 
conteſts, and diſorders, as will be very dangerous to the welfare of 
the nation. How much ſoever the diſſenting intereſt may increaſe 
by the means abovementioned, yet it will not eaſily come to be 
equal to that of the church. The members of the latter will, for 
many years, be as they are at preſent, much above the ſectaries in 
number, as well as in quality, and eſtates, It is true, indeed, that 
all theſe nominal church-men are not to be relied upon for the 
ſupport of the eſtabliſhment : Becauſe Infidelity has for ſome 
years paſt exceedingly increaſed, and, in conſequence of it, a regard 
for the inſtituted parts of religion, and for the hierarchy in par- 
ticular, is very much leſſened in the minds of many: The nu- 


merous libels publiſked of late, have had, in ſome meaſure, the 


Lp) Hiſt, Pur. vol. i. p. 133. 


effect 
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effect that was deſigned, of making men ill church- men, by mak- 
ing them regardleſs of ſeveral doctrines of importance in religion. 
A late writer [g] on the fide of the diſſenters, takes notice of this 
ſtate of things, and does it in a very remarkable way. The 
„ prevailing opinion of England, ſays he, „is Latitudinarian ; 
« and moſt men in the kingdom are ſo far improved in their 
« judgments, as to believe that heaven is not entailed upon any 
particular opinions in religion, ſo as to facrifice their liberties in 
ce defence of them.” And another writer on the ſame fide [y]. 
« after letting us know, „ that the friends of the diſſenters are 
« ſeldom found among miniſters of ſtate, adds, that they are to 
« be found among ſuch gentlemen, as have unto good parts and 
« knowledge, joined a freedom of thought and free enquiry into 
« matters of religion.” We are very ſenſible how far ſuch free- 
dom and latitude of thought are often carried in the preſent age: 
And can give ſome reaſons why ſeveral of the great proficients in 
that way either are, or would ſeem to be, friends to the diſſenters ; 
but ſtill we truſt that a diſregard to the principles of religion has 
neither yet made, nor will ever make, ſo great a progreſs as ſome 
perſons think. We doubt not but much the greater part of the 
people of England will continue to believe in Jeſus Chriſt: And 
that moſt of them, from a well-grounded- perſuaſion that epiſco- 
pacy was of apoſtolical inſtitution, will preſerve a ſuitable venera- 
tion for it: So that though they may be prejudiced againſt ſome 
particular prelates amongſt us, yet they will not bear to ſee the or- 
der itſelf ſet at nought, and thrown out, to make way for the 
ſchemes of innovating ſpirits in modern times. 'They will rather 
think that the fame order which at firſt propagated and ſettled 
Chriſtianity in the world, will be the beſt bulwark againſt Infide- 
lity and Popery at preſent. 

AND even if this point ſhould not be conſidered ſo much as it 
ought to be in views of religion, yet moſt of the conſiderable fami- 
lies in England will, in all probability, be for ſupporting our 


[q] Letter to Mr. Holden, Lond. 1733, p. 26. | 
[7] The Intereſt of the Proteſtant Diſſenters conſidered, Lond. 1732. 24 edit. 
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church-eftabliſhment, as the moſt agreeable to our civil conſtitu- 
tron. Their own intereſt, join'd with that of the public, wilt in- 
duce them to it. Whatever diſpoſitions there may have been for- 
merly, in ſome of our noble and ancient families to ſupport and 
encourage the diſſenting party; there are few, I believe, at preſent, 
who are not ſenſible that the ſtate of things is ſo much altered, as 
to require a ſuitable alteration in their conduct. For they ſee that 
the diſſenters, very far from being under ſuch hardſhips as they 
were in ſome parts of the reign of Charles II. have now all the 
liberty that can be defired in reſpe& to promoting their ſpiritual 
welfare. Their profeſſion and exerciſe of their religion are free 
and ſecure: They educate their children as they think fit; their 
teachers ſettle themſelves where they will; and aſſemble together as 
often as they pleaſe, with all the proper ſynodical forms to conſult 
and act as they find expedient. So that their caſe is no longer a 
matter of compaſſion. Their views at preſent are turned to the 
obtaining of power and influence, and the making themſelves of 
weight in the ſtate. But this increaſe of their ſecular intereſt has 
much leſs appearance of being for the ſervice of the civil conſti- 
tution, than it had for ſome years after the reſtoration : For then 
the humour of a great part of the nation ran ſtrongly to exalt the 
prerogative of the crown, perhaps more than was really for the 
intereſt of the. public. On which account ſome patriots of that 
time thought it right to promote the diſſenting intereſt, as what 
would be a proper check and ballance againſt the immoderate 
growth of the prerogative. But at preſent thoſe gentlemen, who 
know the true ſtate and intereſt of their country, are ſenſible that 
there is no occaſion for this method. There are other circum- 
ſtances in the nation, ſufficient and more than ſufficient to weigh 
againſt. the crown. In particular, they fee that the royal preroga- 
tive is circumſcribed and fixed by law, ſo that none of thoſe 
ſtretches, that were formerly made of it on ſome occaſions, can 
now have any place: That the ſupplies which are requiſite for 
the maintenance of the forces by ſea and land, depend upon 
annual grants by the parliament : And that even the revenues for 
the civil liſt expire, upon each demiſe of the crown: So that if, 
N at 
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at any time when they are to be regranted, the commons ſhould 
be diſpoſed, as they were for ſome time after the revolution [o], or 
ſhould be wrought up to be yet more jealous of their liberties, and 
willing to increaſe them, thoſe revenues might, in that caſe, be 
clogg'd with ſuch conditions, as would make the power of the 
crown precarious : While, on the other hand, that of the people 
ſtands on a ſure bottom, and muſt conſtantly increaſe ; becauſe 
the [e] property, the ſource of power, is vaſtly on their ſide againſt 
the crown, even though the nobility be added to it; and muſt 
come to be more ſo in length of time. All gentlemen of ſenſe 
mult be aware of the conſequences. which ſuch a ſtate of things 
will naturally produce: And, as one of it's effects already 
wrought, they ſee that the ſpirit of liberty runs with ſo ſtrong a 
courſe through the maſs of the people, that unleſs ſome very wiſe 
meaſures be taken, and conſtantly purſued to keep it in bounds, it 
muſt be degrees undermine and impair both the ariſtocratical and 
regal parts of our conſtitution. They know that theſe two parts, 
including in the former the landed gentry, have a natural connexion 


of intereſt with each other: That the clergy in ſuch an eſtabliſh» -- 
ment as ours, will be always, in ſome; degree, dependent upon 


them: And both from that dependence, and from the manner of 
their education, will be diſpoſed, as far as they are able, to act for 
their ſupport, and for preſerving the true ballance of our conſti- 
tution: So that any advantages poſſeſſed by the clergy, that are 
not of diſſervice to their ſpiritual function, or the public good, are 
really ſo much ſtrength to the gentry, the nobility, and the crown 


[5] See Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. ii. p. 42, 43. | | 
ei] Mr. Moyle, in his eſſay on the Roman Government, vol. i. p. 73. ſays, 
That land is the true centre of power: And that the ballance of dominion chan- 
„ges with the ballance of property. This, adds he, is an eternal truth, confirmell 
* by the experience of all ages and governments, and ſo. fully demonſtrated by the 
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& for it, as it is to reſiſt the cogency of the old.” | 
Mr. Nevil, in Plato Ridivivus, p. 141. affirms, „that the natural part of 
* our government, which is power, is by the means of property in the Hands of the 
44 people:” Which circumſtance he ſaid before, p. 37 ( has made this country 
* ſcarce governable by a mogarchy.” | ; oe 
| Y 2 | itſelf, 
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itſelf. And therefore if theſe ſhould make any unneceſſary 
breaches on the clergy, they would in effect, cut through a bank, 
which the wiſdom of their anceſtors has raiſed for their defence, 
againſt that weight of the people, which the ſcripture compares to 
the many waters. 

UPon theſe motives, therefore, of intereſt, or of conſcience, or 
of both together, there is not much doubt but that the far great- 
er part of the conſiderable families will be for ſupporting the 
eſtabliſhment of the church. And great numbers of the middle and 
lower people have fo inbred a veneration for that church in which 
they have been baptized, and brought up, and for that regal go- 
vernment under which this nation has ſo long flouriſhed, and is at 
preſent fo happy; that they will not eafily be wrought off from 
their adherence to them. So that if, on the one hand, the ſeve- 
ral ſes of the diſſenters joined with the men of Latitude, and 
freedom of thought, and with thoſe who are averſe, or very in- 
different to a regal government, do make an appearance of great 
force againſt the church of England ; there will not be wanting, 
on the other fide, a body of friends, united by principles of con- 
ſcience, and by a regard to the true intereſt of their country, join- 
ed with their own, to act together as occaſions may require, for 
the ſupport of this eſtabliſhment. 

Now in theſe diſpoſitions of the nation, I think, they who 
know mankind, will hardly avoid foreſeeing, that, in caſe the teſt- 
act be repealed, there muſt great animoſities and: conteſts. enſue: 
For the diſſenters will, in all appearance, preſently apply them» 
telves to gain an intereſt in the corporate boroughs, and other 
towns, to be choſen into the government of them, to be put into 
the commiſſions of peace, and lieutenancy,, and all other poſts of 
truſt, profit, or influence, that may be within their reach: And 
probably, by ſupporting one another in their applications for theſe 
places, or enforcing it by the joint weight of their whole body, 
when tis neceſſary, they muſt often ſucceed; in their pretenſions. 
For we may. judge what their manner ef applying will be, from 
what has been already faid, by one who writes with-an air of im- 
portance among them, and hath thought fit to give the world the 

5 hiſtory 
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hiſtory of their conſultations and proceedings, in order to procure 
the abolition of the teſt [u]. This gentleman having intimated 
that the application of the diſſenters in Ireland for the repeal of 
the teſt- act there, ought to have been enforced with the whole 
weight of the diſſenters in England; and having complained that 
that affair which had been promiſed by a very great man, as an 
earneſt of future favours to the diſſenters in England, had ſhame- 

fully miſcarried ; expreſſes his reſentment in the following terms: 
« Are the diſſenters, ſays he, to be thus treated, in the face of an 
« election? 


—-Manifeſta Fides, Danaiimque patęſcunt | 
Infaie.--- Virg. lib. ii. 309. 


The reader will eaſily underſtand who is here accuſed of breach 
of faith, and who are reckoned inſidious enemies to the diſſenters: 
He will perceive, by the favours ſaid to be promiſed in the plural 
number, that the bare repeal of theſe acts in queſtion will hard- 
ly content them; and he will obſerve what their manner of ap- 
plication will be, to gain any advantages they think- themſelves 
entitled to: Whenever their aſſiſtance is tet by the crown, 
they will expect to be proportionably conſidered. 

Axp will diſpoſitions or attempts of this kind, on the part of 
the diflenters, to enlarge their intereſt and power, raife no con- 
cern at all in the members of the church of England? will theſe 
be in no degree ſollicitous to maintain their ground? will the 
members of the boroughs and other corporations, be contented 
that diflenting miniſters [w] at London, ſhould direct them in the 
choice of the members of their bodies, and their repreſentatives in 

parhament ? will the ancient gentry, whoſe families have always 


Cu] An Impartial Account of the late Tranſactions of the Diſſenters. Zond. 
1734, p. 25, 26. | 

[w] There is a miniſter in London, to whem: the town of Berwick has, upon 
« every new choice, applied for his direction or aſſiſtance, above one and twenty 
years, and without. whoſe influence, the preſent members had neuer been ſo much 
as named amongſt them,” Remarks upon a Paper entiiled a, Letter to Proteſtant 
Diſſenters. Lond. 1732, P. 12. 
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had a natural intereſt in the boroughs, be eaſy in ſeeing it under- 
mined, and in a way of being reduced to little or nothing? will they 
negligently - ſuffer a new ſet of people to come in upon them, 
and croſs their pretenſions to every poſt of truſt and profit? will 
they be eaſy in ſeeing that church which their anceſtors have en- 
dowed and protected, which all the foreign churches ſo greatly 
reſpe&, and which the arguments of the diſſenters have been unable 
to hurt, borne down by the growth of their ſecular intereſt ? will 
they not endeavour to form oppoſite intereſts [x], and take pro- 
per methods to prevent theſe inroads? and muſt not theſe mea- 
ſures produce animoſities, violent enmities, and their dire effects ? 
may they not give opportunities, which perſons, diſaffected to the 
government, will improve to its diſadvantage ? may no foreign ene- 
mies find their acconnt in them? I think, any one who knows 
mankind, and the preſent ſtate of our parties and diſpoſitions in 
England, muſt ſee that theſe conſequences would be likely to fol- 
low upon a repeal of the teſt- act. Clouds, much leſs than theſe ap- 
pear to be in proſpect, have ſometimes bred ſtorms which have 
torn up governments by the roots. 

Now if theſe be the natural effects of ſuch an alteration ; if 
there be juſt reaſon to believe that it will produce confuſion, and 
danger, or great diſadvantage to the ſtate ; then the vehement diſ- 
ſenters, from whom this danger is likely to ariſe, may juſtly be ex- 
cluded by any fit means, from having offices that will give them 
too much power and influence in the ſtate : For whatever rights 
or advantages any one may be entitled to as a good ſubject of the 
civil government, they muſt all be ſubmitted to conſiderations of 
the public welfare. Whenever this requires it ſhould be done, they 
may juſtly be abridged, in any degree which is neceſſary to it. 
For unleſs ſuch a courſe was taken, it would be impoflible in 
many caſes for civil ſocieties to ſubſiſt: And therefore acquieſ- 


[x] + Can any one think that the bigotted and ſelf- intereſted clergy, who, like 
% harpies, are watching all opportunities, will not ſeize the occaſion to trumpet 
their ſeditious alarms, and endeavour again to ſpread falſe notions of the church's 
danger? Reflections on the Corporation and Teſt-Acts.“ Lond. 1732, p. 23. 
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cence in this point is always a condition, upon which men are 
members of ſuch ſocieties. Upon this ground was made that act 
of parliament 8 Henry VI. chap. 7. which appointed the qualifi- 
cations of thoſe who ſhould have a right to vote in the elections of 
knights of the ſhires. By this a& that right is allowed only to ſuch: 
perſons as are poſſeſſed of 40s. a year of freehold lands or tene-- 
ments; whereas before that time [y], all the freemen of the coun- 
ty had a right to vote in that caſe. But becauſe, as the preamble: 
to the act expreſſes it, © the late elections had been made by very 
great, outragious, and exceſſive numbers of people dwelling. 
« within the ſame counties of the realm of England, of the 
« which: moſt part was of people of ſmall ſubſtance, and of no 
« value, whereof every of them pretended a voice equivalent, as 
&« to ſuch elections to be made, with the moſt worthy knights 
« and eſquires dwelling within the ſame counties; whereby 
«© man-ſlaughters, riots, batteries, and diviſions among gentle-- 
„ men, and others of the ſaid counties, . ſhall and may likely riſe - 
and be, unleſs convenient. remedy be had and provided in that 
„ behalf: Therefore the ſaid qualification is fixed: That is to 
ſay, in order to guard againſt a mere probability of ſome danger 
to come, the right of voting was at once taken away from the. far. 
greater part of the people of England. 

SoME writers have been willing to account for the juſtice of 
this act, from the conſideration that men under 40's. per ann.. 
having as it were no property in land, ought not therefore to have 
any vote for one to appear in parliament on their behalf.. But- 
this circumſtance is plainly inſufficient to account for the equity. 
of this procedure. For ſuch perſons may ſometimes have a very 
large property in copyhold and leaſehold lands, in monies, in 
ſtocks of goods, and the like. At leaſt they had the liberties of 
their perſons, and other rights, as free-born Engliſhmen ; ; which 
are certainly things of value, and may be affected by what is done 

in the parliament: And therefore in regard to theſe, they might. 


[3]. Hitherto any man of Engliſh: blood promiſcuouſly/ Had: a right to give or 


receive a vote,” Nath. Bacon s Hiſtorical and Political Diſcourſe of the Laws 
and Government of England“ Continuation, p. 77. 
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juſtly claim a vote in the choice of their repreſentatives. No other 
principle will account for their being deprived of this right, but 
only the above-mentioned conſideration of the public danger by 
their having it. Upon a foundation of the ſame nature was made 
another law in the reign of Queen Anne [], which limited the 
capacity of ſitting in parliament, as repreſentatives for the counties, 
to thoſe perſons who have an eſtate, freehold or copyhold, for their 
own lives at leaſt, of the annual value of 6001. and the right of 
ſitting as burgeſſes, to thoſe who have an eſtate of the like kind, 
of the annual value of 3001. each of which eſtates muſt be above 
reprizes. This was done in order to prevent needy men, who 
might be likely to be corrupted, from having a ſhare in the legi- 
flature, and to veſt that great truſt in thoſe who have competent 
eſtates. The act is ſtill in force; and is allowed to be reaſonable, 
though probably it affects a number of perſons of very good cha- 
racers, and ancient families, who might, otherwiſe, be both will- 
ling and able to ſerve their country in this way. Theſe gentlemen, 
however, do not clamour at their being made incapable of that 
honourable truſt, nor do thoſe great numbers of the people of Eng- 
land who are deprived of their right of voting for the knights of 
the ſhires, expreſs any uneaſineſs on that account. Now if ſuch 
abridgments may be made of civil rights, in order to guard againſt 
probable dangers, in theſe caſes, why may not the ſame courſe 
be taken on the like account, in the caſe of vehement diſſenters 
from the church of England? The danger of miſchicf to the 
ſtate, from their being admitted to a free capacity of all public 
offices, would be at leaſt as great, as from the capacity of men of 
leſs than 6ool. a year to be knights of the ſhires; or from the 
admiſſion of men of leſs than 408. a year freehold to vote in 
elections. There have been inſtances in the world, when men of 
ſmall private fortunes have made good ſenators. 


« Privatus lis cenſus erat brevis, 
« Commune magnum. 


« Their private wealth was ſmall, the public great :” 


[z] 9 of Q. Ann, chap. v. 5 
ſays 
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ſays Horace ſa], of ſome of the Roman ſenators in the beſt times 
of that republic. There have been many inſtances when great 
numbers of people have met very quietly at elections. But I do 
not remember any caſe, in which one part of a nation being of a 
different religion from tlie other, and having a fair proſpect of 
making their religion the ſuperior one, were not diſpoſed to en- 
deavour it; nor can I think there will ever be ſuch an inſtance, 
while the general diſpoſitions of mankind continue to be as they 
are. For though our diſſenters have a turn of mind, in ſome re- 
ſpects peculiar to themſelves, yet in this point they would be like 
other men: So that the laws, which guard againſt ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions on their part towards the eſtabliſhed church, are, at leaſt, 
as juſtly founded as thoſe other laws, of which no man complains. 

If, therefore, the corporation and teſt- acts be unjuſt, and, as ſuch, 

ought to be repealed, then the other two acts muſt, upon the 
ſame principle, be repealed likewiſe; and all the' free-men of 
England, without any diſtinction, muſt be reſtored to their origi- 
nal right of voting, and of being capable to be choſen, for knights 
of the ſhires. But if, without admitting this, the juſtice: of our 
preſent laws relating to elections can be maintained; then it muſt, 

by a parity of reaſon, be acknowledged, that the diſſenters, as be- 
ing ill- affected to the church, and from thence likely to occaſion 
diſturbance and danger to the ſtate, may have their capacity of 
public offices juſtly reſtrained by the laws that require the ſa- 
cramental teſt. 

To a general reaſoning of the kind here uſed, fome perſons 
have objected, that by the ſame way of arguing, theſe two things 
may be proved: Firſt, that the greateſt violences and barbarities 
poſſible may in ſeveral cafes be juſtly practiſed againſt men on ac- 
count of their religion. And, Secondly, that ſuch violences may, 
with full as much reaſon, be ated by men of a falſe religion, 
againſt thoſe of a true one, by heathens, for inſtance, againſt-Chri- 
ſtians, as by the latter againſt the former. Both theſe conſequen- 


[a] Carm. Lib, ii. Ode. xv. 
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ces are abſurd: And therefore the doctrine, from which they are 
juſtly deduced, muſt be falſe. 

Bur to the former of theſe objections I beg leave to anſwer ; 
That, upon our principle, no violence at all can be juſtly practiſed 
againſt any man, on account of his religion, merely as fuch ; but 
only as this religion, either actually does, or, in all appearance, 
will incite him to uſe violence on his part, in order to deprive his 
fellow-ſubje&s of rights annexed to their religion by the laws of 
their country. If, therefore, the objectors mean to repreſent us as 
maintaining that ſuch violent courſes as have been mentioned, 
may lawfully be taken againſt diſfenters from an eſtabliſhed 
church, without ſuppoſing that theſe diſſenters actually uſe, or 
deſign to uſe, proportionable violences on their part againſt the 
eſtabliſhment; they then draw a falſe conſequence from our prin- 
ciple; which will warrant only ſuch a ſelf-defence as is neceſſary, 
with regard to the difpoſitions and powers of the opponents. If 


they are peaceably diſpoſed, or not much likely to make diſtur- 
| bances, by forcibly attacking the eſtabliſhed religion, then, againſt 


them, violent methods will not be neceſſary, and therefore will not 
be juſtifiable. But if the objectors will make the ſuppoſition, that 
the enemies of an eſtabliſhed religion break out into rage, and 
tumult, and open force; or even give unqueſtionable evidence that 
they deſign. to do ſo: Then, I make no difficulty of avowing that 
thoſe . methods, which they themſelves make neceſſary, may 
be juſtly uſed againſt them. For the rights which the ſubjects 
2 an eſtabliſhed religion have, in virtue of this eſtabliſhment, are 
the ſame foot as any others of their civil rights, and may 
juſtly be defended by the very fame methods. This no one can 
deny, unleſs he holds it to be wrong in the civil magiſtrate, to 
grant ſuch temporal advantages, to the profeſſors of any particular 
religion, as are implied in the notion of an eſtabliſhment : For in- 
ſtance, to provide them places of worſhip ; to maintain, at the public 
charge, the perſons who officiate in their religion ; and the like. 
If any one conceives that every thing of this kind is unlawful, he 
muſt then indeed diſlike our putting the rights which thus accrue 
to any religion, upon the ſame bottom with other rights of a civil 
4 nature. 
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nature. But as few perſons, I believe, will openly avow this to 
be their opinion ; as, on the contrary, it will be generally granted, 
and is evident in itſelf, that the magiſtrate may lawfully give ſuch 
advantages to a religion : It muſt from hence plainly follow, that 
as long as his laws to this purpoſe are in force, the rights, which 
the profeſſors of a religion fo favoured derive from thoſe laws, 
may, and ought to be conſidered as ſtanding on the ſame ground 
with other civil rights, and therefore” may juſtly be defended by 
the ſame methods. Thus when the Anabaptiſts at [4] Munſter, 
from a mixture of enthafiaſm and villany, attacked the eftabliſhed 
religion and government with open violence, it was undoubtedly 
lawful to uſe force againſt them: And it was as lawful to do the 
ſame againſt Venner, and the other fifth-monarchiſts in England, 
notwithſtanding they declared that they were led by God to what 
they did [c]. 

Nor that I would here be underſtood, as if I juſtified the uſe 
of ſuch tortures, in any cafe of this kind, as are employed by the 
Romiſh inquiſition, againſt hereticks and others accounted enemies 
of their eſtabliſhed chureh. For though ſome perſons have been 
pleaſed to affirm, that this is a neceſſary conſequence of our prin- 
ciple, and have thereupon made ſad lamentations, to move the 
tender-hearted part of mankind ; yet, in reality, theſe terrors are 
only the products of their own imaginations, and have no juſt con- 
nexion with what we maintain. Our doctrine, as I have ſaid, will 
juſtify only thoſe meaſures of force that are needful for a reaſon- 
able ſelf-defence: But ſuch tortures cannot ever be needful for 
that purpoſe ; and therefore they cannot. juſtly be employed. 

To make this appear, I would aſk the objectors, what courſe 
they think might juſtly have been taken, if the Engliſh Papiſts in 
the reign of king James the Second had riſen in arms, and declar- 
ed that they had no intentions to hurt the civil government, which 
they greatly approved, but only to ſubvert the undue eſtabliſhment 


{b] See Sleidan's Hiſt. of the Reformation, tranſlated by, Bohun, Eſq; Load, 
1689. book x. p. 190. 
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of the Proteſtant religion? I believe the objectors will allow that 
all needful degrees of force might have been juſtly employed, in 
order to ſubdue them: That if they had made reſiſtance}? they 
might have been killed; and if they had been taken priſoners, 
they might have been puniſhed, either with death, or with exile, - 
or impriſonment, as would have been moſt expedient for the pub- 
lic welfare. But the queſtion that I would aſk, is, whether they 
might, in this. caſe, have been juſtly tortured, after the manner 
practiſed by the Popiſh inquiſition ? I preſume our objectors will 
anſwer in the negative: And their reaſon will be, that ſuch tor- 
tures could not have been needful, either to the ſafety of the pub- 
lic, or to that of private perſons; and therefore they  cauld not. 
have been juſtly uſed. Now this very thing we can full as well ſay 
with regard to any other opponents of our eſtabliſhment, to what- 
ever extremities they proceed. For our principle will have no far- 
ther conſequences againſt ſuch opponents, than the principle held 
by the objectors will. bave againſt the Papiſts, in any caſe liko 
that which. has been mentioned. So that we. are, in reality, na 
more chargeable with the cruelty of ſuch conſequences, than the 
objectors, are themſelves : Which I humbly deſire ſome: gentle- 
men to. remember, when ey think of Welaiming next upon this 
ſubject. t le - 
In anſwer to the ſecond objection . 1 wil not al- 
low that all eſtabliſhments are equally rightful in themſelves. For 
in truth, and with reſpe& to God, no perſon or ſtate can have a 
right to protect or encourage falſchood, or uſe any influencing me- 
thod againſt the truth. A prince:-who: maintains the teachers of 
Mahomediſm, or Popery, is unjuſtifiable in ſo doing; and will be 
accountable for his conduct to God, the great ſearcher of hearts; 
hereafter. But I do allow, that when a falſe religion is actually 
eſtabliſhed, it is upon the ſame foot as. if it was true, with regard 
to men: That ĩs to ſay, the profeſſors of a true religion have no 
right to uſe any forcible or illegal methods to overthrow the falſe 
one. For the truth. of a religion does not give it's profeſſors any 
right to a civil eſtabliſhment : Becauſe, though it be the duty of all 
men to promote the true religion by all proper methods in their 
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power ; and conſequently the magiſtrate, in every ſociety, is oblig- 
ed to provide for the ſervice of God, and the inſtruction of his 
people in a right way, that is, to eſtabliſh. the true religion ; yet 
God has left it to the private judgment of the magiſtrate, as well 
as to that of every other perſon, to determine for himſeif which is 
the true religion: No other man hath a right to make the magi- 
ſtrate ſubmit to his judgment in this point: And therefore, ſup- 
poſing the magiſtrate errs, and eſtabliſhes a falſe religion,. he will 
indeed be accountable to God for that wrong judgment, but he is. 
not accountable to men ; nor can they have a right to demand that. 
he ſhould make a civil eſtabliſhment in favour of that religion 
which he diſapproves. For civil emoluments, are, by the conſti- 
tution of all ſocieties, entruſted to. the diſpoſal of the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, who has a right to judge upon what perſons they may, 
moſt fitly, be beſtowed: And his judgment, though it ſhould be. 
wrong, yet ought to be ſubmitted to by all private members of 
the ſociety, ſo far, as that they ought not to uſe any illegal or 
violent methods to oppoſe it: Which if Chriſtians ſhould do, 
they may be as juſtly puniſhed by an heathen or Mahomedan ma- 
giſtrate, as private ſubjects of theſe latter perſuaſions might be. 
puniſhed for the like proceedings, in a country where the Chri- 
ſtian religion is eſtabliſhed. In this reſpect, I grant that all eſta- 
bliſhed religions, whether they be true or falſe, are upon an equal 
foot: And this conceſſion I do not take to be at all abſurd, or of 
any weight againſt our reaſoning, but to be founded upon the viſi- 
ble neceflity there is for civil government, in order to the welfare 
of mankind. 

TH1s government could not Tong ſubſiſt, if any perſons, under 
pretence that their religion, as being the true one, ought to be 
eſtabliſhed, had a right to oppoſe, and endeavour by forcible me- 
thods to ſubvert the eſtabliſhment, already made by the public 
authority. This muſt be a ſource of perpetual confuſions; which. 
God cannot be ſuppoſed to allow. And therefore the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, in order to the maintenance of peace in the ſociety, 
muſt have a right to oblige all perſons to acquieſce under his eſta- 

1 bliſhment,, 
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bliſhment, and be contented with a ſafe profeſſion and exerciſe of 
their own religion, though without any civil emoluments annexed, 

SUCH profeſſion and exerciſe, indeed, ought to be allowed to 
all perſons who are of a religion, that will be conſiſtent with the 
welfare of the civil ſtate; or will not put them upon diſturbing 
it, Becauſe every man hath a natural right to judge for himſelf in . 
matters of religion, and to practiſe accordingly. That right, if it 
were always duly and peaceably exerted, could never hurt any civil 
ſtate : And therefore it ought not to be taken away, or in any wiſe 


abridged, fuppoſing it is probable that it will be ſo exerted. But 


whenever it is in fact, or in all appearance will be, uſed in ſuch a 


way as to diſturb the civil government, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary to the welfare of mankind, and therefore muſt in all events 
be ſupported ; then, even that right of profeſſing and exerciſing 
ſuch a religion is ſo far forfeited, and may be reſtrained, by all the 
methods that are neceſſary to this purpule. 

Uro this ground our laws againſt the Papiſts are made, and 
may very well be juſtified. Their religion is inconſiſtent with the 
welfare of our civil government; and therefore ſome penalties are 


laid upon the exerciſe of it, and much greater on thoſe who are 
perverted to it [d]. 


THE caſe of Proteſtant diſſenters from our church is indeed 
very different. They are well affected to the civil ſtate, conſidered 
by itſelf : And may practiſe their religion, without any diſadvan- 
tage to it. They ought therefore to be, as they are, allowed a free 
profeſſion and exerciſe of it, But as their affection to the civil ſtate, 
is joined with a ſettled ill-will to the church; as there is a very 
great probability that if they were admitted, without any reſtraint, 
to public offices of truſt and profit, they would be as able, as they 
would be willing, to hurt that eſtabliſhment of the church, which 
is very conducive to the intereſt of the ſtate; and as their at- 
tempts, or known diſpoſitions of this kind, would occaſion animo- 
ſities, conteſts, and diſturbances among the people: From all theſe 
premiſes, the conſequence is plain, that, out of a due regard and 


[4] 23 Eliz. 1 Par. 25 3: 4 
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concern for the public welfare, the vehement diſſenters may juſtly 
be reſtrained by any fit means, from taking offices in the Rate. 
This is the firſt of the general points that I propoſed to make 
appear. 

Tux other point with which I am concerned, is to ſhew, that 
the preſent method, in which this reſtraint is laid upon diſſenters, 
by obliging all men who take offices, to receive the Sacrament of 
the Lord's-Supper, according to the uſage of the church of Eng- 
land, is alſo lawful. The objections againſt this method are, 
That it perverts the deſign of this ſacred inſtitution, and occaſions 
much wickedneſs in unworthy receivers. In anſwer to which, I 
firſt obſerve, that our laws apparently mean to require that this 
Sacrament ſhould be at all times received in commemoration of 
Chriſt's death, and with ſentiments of heart becoming that re- 
membrance. For they require it ſhould be received as our church 
enjoins ; whoſe declaration to this purpoſe in her liturgy, is, with 
all the other parts of that ſervice, confirmed by the a& of Unifor- 
mity [el. This act, which is now in force, was ſo likewiſe at the 
time when the teſt-a& paſſed. And as ſubſequent laws muſt be 
defigned to agree, in their meaning and intent, with all thoſe pre- 
_ cedent ones that are unrepeated ; the teſt-a& therefore in requiring 

that all perſons who take public offices, ſhould receive the com- 
munion according to the uſage of the church of England, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to require that they ſhould do it with ſuch diſpoſiti- 
ons of heart as the church expects from them. Now the miniſter 
who notifies the time of a communion, is directed to acquaint the 
congregation, * that he purpoſes to adminiſter to all ſuch as ſhall 
„be religiouſly and devoutly diſpoſed, the moſt comfortable ſa- 
crament of the body and blood of Chriſt, to be by them re- 
«« ceived in remembrance of his meritorious croſs and paſſion, 
« whereby alone we obtain remiſſion of our fins, and are made 
«« partakers of the kingdom of heaven. He is to exhort them 
in the mean ſeaſon, to conſider the dignity of this holy myſtery, 
and the peril of unworthy receiving thereof: And fo to ſearch 


Le] 13, 14 Charles II. chap. iv. 
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« and examine their own conſciences, and that not lightly, and 
«« after the manner of diſſemblers with God, but ſo that they may 
come holy and clean to ſuch an heavenly feaſt. Therefore, ſays 
« he, if. any of you be a blaſphemer of God, an hinderer or ſlan- 
«« derer of his word, an adulterer, or be in malice or envy, or in 
« any other grievous crime; repent you of your fins, or elſe come 
«« not to that holy table.” —Theſe paſſages ſhew how unjuſtly 
Mr. Chandler [/] has reproached our church “ with encourag- 
ing infidels, hereticks, and libertines into her communion” And 
as the meaning of the teſt-a& ought to be conſidered as agreeing 
in this point, with that of the church; it is plain that this law 
cannot juſtly be charged with intending to require any thing con- 
trary to the nature or the end of the Sacrament. 

Nox can it be, with truth, objected, that the act of receiving 
it on occaſion of a civil or military office, does neceſlarily raiſe any 
contrary diſpoſitions of mind. For it is evidently poſſible in the 
nature of the thing, that a man who communicates on ſuch an 
account, may, notwithſtanding this, piouſly remember the ſuffer- 
ings and death of our bleſſed Saviour on our behalf; may have 
ſuitable movements of gratitude for them ; may form reſolutions 
of obedience to his laws; and may, in particular, from thence be 
diſpoſed to real affection for all mankidd : Which diſpoſitions our 
Lord deſigned ſhould be excited or preſerved, by this ſolemn act 
in remembrance of his death, 

Ir the objectors will not allow this to be poſſible, they muſt 
then maintain, that no man ever did receive the Sacrament wor- 
thily, when he did it on occaſion of a public oftice. But this 
they will hardly preſume to affirm. For if they reflect on the 
number, the quality, and characters of the perſons who have re- 
ceived it on ſuch occaſions, they will, I believe, find reaſon to 
grant that ſome in this number have done it worthily. And ſup- 
poſing this granted, in the caſe of ſome perſons, it follows that 
the legal obligation which men may be under to communicate at 


[f] Vindication of a Paſlage of the Lord - Biſhop. of London's ſecond Paſtoral 
Letter. Lond. 1734, p. 38. 
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rticular time, on a civil occaſion, does not, neceſſarily, or in 
12 nature of the thing, prevent any man from taking this ſacra- 
ment at the ſame time, as he ought to do it in obedience to 
Chriſt: If this be true, then all men have it entirely in their 
power to communicate worthily, notwithſtanding they do it, part- 
ly on a civil account: And admitting this, there is plainly no 
ground for ſaying that the ſacrament is turned from it's origi- 
« nal deſign to a purpoſe againſt it's own nature and end.” For 
though indeed the law obliges a man, if he takes an office, to 
communicate with the church of England, and from his ſo do- 
ing, makes a concluſion, which it applies to a civil purpoſe ; yet, 
as his act of receiving the ſacrament may, at the ſame time, ef- 
fectually ſerve all thoſe purpoſes of religion, for which it was at: 
firſt intended, it is evident, that the ſacrament is not, by the law, 
in any degree perverted or abuſed. 

Bur the enemies of the teſt- act are loud in affirming, that, 
however poſſible it may be to communicate worthily upon taking 
an office, yet the contrary is often known to be done; and men are 
guilty of very great fins upon ſuch occaſions: Which fins, though 
indeed they are principally chargeable on themſelves, yet are alſo 
to be juſtly charged on that act: For without ſuch a law, there 
could be no ſuch wickedneſs; and therefore the law is juſtly 
blameable, becauſe it not only occaſions fin, but lays men under 
temptations to it: Which practice is repugnant to Chriſtian cha- 
rity, and to thoſe expreſs paſſages of the holy Scriptures, that for- 
bid us to lay ſtumbling- blocks, or occaſions to fall, in the way of 
our brethren. 

In order to anſwer this objection, which has indeed a greater 
appearance of weight than any other that lies againſt the teſt ; the 
firſt-point to be determined is, whether all actions, which to other 
perſons will be occaſions or temptations to fin, are, on that ac- 
count, unlawful ? Our objectors will hardly maintain the affirma- 
tive, if they conſider the practice of our Saviour and his apoſtles. 
For our Lord himſelf in going to feſtival entertainments, greatly 


offended the ſcrupulous Phariſees, and, in ſome ſenſe, . occaſioned 
Aa their 
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their fitning, as they did, by throwing unjuſt reproaches [#] upon 
him. Again, when he truſted what money he had to Judas Iſcariot, 
he knew that the cuſtody of it would tempt that ill-diſpoſed man 
to be a thief, as he actually [4] was. And to mention a caſe that 
more nearly relates to the facrament of the Lord's-ſupper: In 
the time of the apoſtles a feaſt of charity was joined to the com- 
munion, before or after it; in which the poorer ſort of Chriſtians 
were entertained at the expence of the more wealthy. This might 
very eafily tempt ſome perſons to come to the communion chiefly 
or 'wholly with a view to partake of the feaſt that went with it. 
We have reaſon to think it did ſo: Por [i] ſome came hungry, 
others got to be drunk there. Now in the caſes here mentioned, 

was the fin of the Phariſees, or that of Judas, chargeable, in any 
degree, upon our Saviour? Or were the love feaſts, on account of 
the ill effects they had upon vicious Chriſtians, unlawful to be 
continued? The former of theſe queſtions needs no anſwer: And 
the latter may ſafely be anſwered in the negative. For, certainly, 
if the Apoſtle had judgel that thoſe feaſts were unlawful, he 
would have fupprefſed them; which was not done: For we find 
that they were commonly uſed [] in the church, for more than 
two hundred years after our Saviour. From theſe examples, and 
from the nature of the thing itſelf, it is ſufficiently evident that 
an action may ſometimes be innocent and right, notwithſtanding 
that it leads other perſons into ſin. And yet I do alſo readily al- 
low, that ill conſequences of this nature may, in ſeveral oaſes, 
make actions untawful that would not be fo if thoſe deb rome 
were away. 

Ou farther enquiry, therefore, muſt be, in what * an action 
innocent or indifferent in its on nature, becomes unlawful, by it's 
being, to others, an occafion of fin. Now Thumbly conceive, that 
a general rule in this matter is, that ſuch an action will be unlaw- 
ful, whenever it is done without a ſufficiently important cauſe on 
Fe part of the agent, ſo that it proceeds from a want of due cha- 


[2] Luke vii. 34. luz) iche af. 6. [i] 2 Cor. . 2 
** See Bingham's Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, B. xv. chap. vii. 
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rity in him towards thoſe whom his action will affect. Both rea- 
ſan and the Scripture agree in teaching us that men are not born 
for themſelves only. We are ſtrongly obliged to promote, as far as 
we are able, (morally ſpeaking) the good of others, as well as our 
own. And the former of theſe, whenever it is of very great mo- 
ment, ought- to be purſued in preference to, and in ſome mea- 
ſare at the expence of, the latter; ſuppoſing that the damage or 
inconvenience that we ſhall ſuffer on that account will not be too 
grievous. Whoever is unwilling to give up, thus far, his own ad- 
vantage, in order to prevent a very great miſchief from coming. 

upon others, eſpecially a miſchief of a ſpiritual nature, is wanting 


in the charity required by the Goſpel: And an action repugnant 
to this great duty, muſt always be unlawful. 


Tus caſe is the ſubject of the fourteenth} chapter of the epiſtle 
to the Romans. Some ſcrupulous Chriſtians were at that time in 
danger to be offended, or led into fin, by ſeeing others eat certain 
meats, which though: they were indifferent in their own nature, 
and therefore innocently eatable by thoſe who had no ſcruples - 
about them, were, by the weak brethren, accounted unlawful. 
In this ſtate of things, St. Paul, with regard to the ill effects that 
would. be occafioned by eating thoſe meats, determined that even 
the unſcrupulous Chriſtians were- obliged to forbear them ; and. 
that to do. otherwiſe would be a fin. The ground of which deci- 
fion I take to have been, that as theſe perſons could, without any 
great inconvenience to themſelves, get other meats to ſubſiſt upon, 
it would therefore be a want of charity in them to eat this of- 
fenſive kind of meats, and by ſo doing lead their weak brethren 
into fin. . But let us ſuppoſe the caſe had been ſuch, that the un- 
ſcrupulous Chriſtians could not have abſtained from the offenſive 
meats, without very great damage to themſelves and to the pub- 
hc: For inſtance, that in a town cloſely beſieged, no other but 
horſeffeſb, accounted unlawful by the 2 — Chriſtians, had been 
procurable ; and at the ſame time, the eonſtitutions of the unſcru- 
pulous, Chriſtians, . who were far the more in number, had been 
{uch as would have ſuffered. extremely unleſs they were allowed to 
eat ſome kind of fleſn. Would a hundred Chriſtians of this latter 
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ſort, have been ' obliged to abſtain from eating that fleſh, and ſo 
ruin their healths, of great moment to the public, merely to avoid 

offending a few ſuch weak and ill-judging brethren ? I think this 
will not eaſily be (aid, or at leaſt not made good. 

1 wiLL put another caſe to the ſame purpoſe, that may fall in 
more with common life. There is one who has ſomewhat of mine 
in his Poſſeſſion, which he thinks to be his own: And T know 
that his temper is ſo warm and obſtinate, that he would be likely 
to defend his poſſeſſion of this thing, by all the methods in his 
power, eſpecially by taking iniquitous; advantage of the forms of 

law: By doing which, againſt my juſt claim, he would probably 
be guilty of many fins. I grant that in ſuch a caſe, as far as I 
only am concerned, I ſhould be obliged to forbear, either ſueing 
at law, or taking any other method that would probably put this 
man upon ſinning, for a matter of no great moment to myſelf. 
But will any one ſay, that I ſhould be under the ſame obligation 
of forbearance, if an eſtate of great value and importance to me 
and to my family, were thus in queſtion between us? Undoubted- 
ly I ſhould not. Becauſe though charity may oblige me to prevent 
. any hurt to my neighbour, as far as I can do it without great da- 
mage to myſelf; yet, when I muſt ſuffer much by ſo doing, a re- 
gard to myſelf then juſtly takes place of my concern for him. 
This is the determination of Grotius [/] in the cafe. «© We can- 
« not avoid all things, ſays he, that may occaſion other men to 
« fin; But thoſe things we are obliged to avoid, which we are not 
« put upon, either by neceſſity, or any advantage (of conſider- 
able moment.) 
Ayo if this rule holds in private caſes, it may undoubtedly. be 
followed in thoſe that relate to the intereſt of the public. For, 
unleſs this were allowable, no civil ſocieties could long ſubſiſt: 
Becauſe hardly any regulations could be made for the public wel- 
fare, that might not prove occaſions of fins to ſome perſons or 
other. And therefore the intereſt of all ſuch perſons, unreaſonably 


I Annot. ad Rom. xiv. ver. 1 3- « Occaſiones omnes alienorum lapſyum 
4 vitare non poſſumus ; ſed vitandz ſunt ex, ad quas neceſſitate * * * 
« tate impellimur.“ 


offended, 
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offended, eſpecially. of thoſe who ſin, not from error, but pre- 
ſumptuouſly againſt the clear light of their conſciences, may. juſtly 
be made to give way to the ſafety or intereſt of the * Up- 
on this principle divers of our laws are continued in force, which 
yet are known to be occaſions or temptations to much wickedneſs. 
For inſtance, the laws which lay ſo high cuſtoms: upon ſeveral 
commodities, occaſion and tempt men to the practice of importing 
them in a clandeſtine way without paying the cuſtom. The laws 
which oblige men to take oaths upon the entry of goods at the 
Cuſtom-Houſe, and in many other caſes of the like nature, do of- 
ten tempt. them to perjuries ;. which would doubtleſs be prevent- 
ed, in a great degree, if there were no ſuch laws. But becauſe the 
intereſt of the public requires them, they may very well be juſtifi- 
ed, as even our diſſenters, I tink, will 2” And by a moſt 
evident parity of reaſon, the corporation and teſt- acts may equally 
be juſtified, whatever ill conſequences follow upon them, with 
regard to thoſe who unworthily receive the. Sacrament of the 
Lord's-ſupper, on account of offices in the ſtate. 
How v RR, I do very freely acknowledge that it any other me- 
thod could be found out, not liable to theſe ill conſequences, and 
equally effectual to ſecure the eſtabliſhment of the church of Eng- 
land, from the attempts of thoſe who are ill-diſpoſed to it, our 
legiſlators would be obliged, in regard to the ſpiritual intereſt of 
ſome of our fellow- ſubjects, to prefer ſuch a method to that of the 
ſacramental teſt. And I believe that whenever ſuch a method 
ſhall be propoſed, it will readily be purſued by our ſuperiors in 
the ſtate, without any diſlike on the part of thoſe in the church. 
Indeed if we judge from the public acts, and well-known temper 
of molt of her clergy, the diſpoſition of the church of England to- 
wards the diſſenters, appears to be truly moderate and Chriſtian. 
She is very willing they ſhould enjoy all that liberty of profeſſion 
and worſhip which they think needful to their ſpiritual welfare. 
She heartily wiſhes they may uſe it fo, as to find and embrace the 
truth in love: And if they do not, ſhe commends them ſtill to 
the mercy of God, and prays that he will not lay their ſchiſm to 
their charge. But with this Chriſtian TE ſhe has, as ſhe 


_ ought 
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to have, a proper tiixtiite of "Chitin predence; ſo muck 
 heeffalto grard” herferf frem Giffering by their prejudices: 
3 Her. SHe cannot but fear What might be, at proper eon- 


junctures, the workings of Tack ſpirits; as can take offence at the 


colour and ſhape of a decent veſtment, or at à poſture: of the body 
expreſſive of fitting Himility and reverence in the worſhip of God. 
She Has found by” experierice, that they” who have. ſtrained: at 
things of this fort; have made no ſeruple to ſwallow her revenues, 
and day wiite het fanctuariez. She only defires to be ſecured 
* ſuch uſage in the time to come: And to be maintained 
upon that bottom, which is neceffary to prevent rife and con- 
fion, and thereby to preferve to all parties a full and well-regu- 
lated liberty of religion. To this, purpoſe, the wiſeſt men of all 
ages have been ſenfible, than an abliſhment of ſome one reli- 
gion is neceſſary: And the church of England having been plant- 
ed from tlie begitinings of the reformation, and having hitherto 
brought forth much good fruit, to the honour of God, and the 
welfare of this kingdom; it is but reaſonable ſhe ſhould keep her 
ſtation. Accordingly, ſhe. truſts. that all faithful members of her 
communion, howeyer they may be otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed into 
parties, will uſe their endes 8 to ſuppo Irt her in it; and ſhe, 


, Oh that the, PE of God Win make them ſuccefflit., 
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n b pes Ik nn the-people of England, 42 futpreſfing the 
Authority formerly exerciſed over. this realm by the oiſnop of. Rome. 
1 order to vindicate che richt of private judgment, againſt, the 
Romiſh claim of infallibility, and abſolute authority 1 in all 
matters of religion, the firſt of theſe tracts hath ſhewed, that the 
church of Rome maintains a groſs error in her doctrine about 
tranſubſtantiation in the euchariſt, and is therein alſo guilty of a 
ptactice heinouſly ſinful in her adoration. of the hoſt. Theſe things 
alone, when required, as they were, to be believed and praiſed 
by every member of her communion, muſt have laid all good 
Chriſtians under a neceſſity of making and continuing an abſolute 
ſeparation from it. But there are divers others of her practices 
no to be mentioned, by which this neceſſity is greatly enforced, 
viz. her doctrine and practice about the ſacrifice i in the maſs, 
the euchariſtieal communion in one kind only, and the religious 
invocation and worſhip paid by her to angels and departed ſaints ; 
all which we affirm to be wholly without ground 1 in, and even 
manifeſtly contrary-to, the holy Scriptures. _ 

WIr regard to. the firſt of theſe, the facrifice in the maſs, we, 
indeed, make. no difficulty of allowing, that the euchariſt may, 
in ſome ſenſe, be called a facrifice. This term is uſed by the ſa- 
cred writers in a very large ſenſe; they apply it, not only to the 
k offering and conſuming | of beaſts, and other material things, in the 
"ſervice of God, but to the faith of Chriſtians, to their thankſ- 
_ -givings, to their alms ; to the preſervation of their bodies and 
minds in a ſtate of purity, and the like intellectual and moral acts. 
There is no doubt, therefore, but that the commemoration of our 
Saviour's death upon the croſs for our redemp tion, being accompa- 
nied, as it is, in the ſacrament of the — — with the 
offering of bread and wine by the minifter, and the conf 
of them by him, and the other communicants, in humble ac- 
knowledgment of the ſovereignty of God, and. in gratitude fot is 
goodneſs in our redemption by aur Lord Jeſus Chriſt, may be very 
re termed a facriſiee. And if the ehureh of Rome were to do 
'D 2 Fea ng 
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| no:nord than this, ave (ſhould: have nn diſpute with Ner- We 

point; hat we condemn is their offering up to God: the ſacra- 

1 fobſtance, [4-45 being che ſame real and flatural body of Je- 
A us Ob riſt which fuffered upon the crvſs (j and their offering 
9 bett fice as effectual with God for the pardon of ſin. 
That this is the doctrine of the council of N the following N 
paſſages ſufficientiy prove. That council firſt declares, that in 


the ſacrament of the euchariſt, 1 after conſecration, 
there exiſts 2 75 true Fg of our Tins and his true blood under 


100 wh that an are e there Fe as in a 455 a mg or a xy 
% tne, him be Anathema. Roger Hoveden [0] repreſents pope 
Urban. + as having faid, that the hands of a prieſt . eo honoris et 


e perveniſſe, ut ſigno ſuo Deum creent qui creavit uni- 
que eum offerant Deo patri pro; omnium hominum ſalute, 


« quod ipLs 13 angelis non licet. The catechiſm made for 
the uſe df >the, pariſh prieſts in the inſtruction of the people, 
adds, for Further explanation, . that the true body of Chriſt, 
the that was born of the Virgin, and now ſits in 
heave at the right hand, of the Father, is contained in the ſa- 
crament. No of this ſame body of Chriſt, the council affirms | 
that it is, by his command, to be offered up as a facrifice by the 
© prieſt in che euchariſt: At the laſt ſupper [5]. ſays the e of 


Fa} Nerum Domini noſtri corpus, beende he anguinem, fub band e vin 
ſpegie.s Conc; Txid. ſeſs. Xili. Gap. ii. 8 
Þ Siquis negaverit contineri vere, realiter, et ſubſtantialiter corpus et ** | 
nem una cum animã et divinitate Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti, ſed dixerit elſe tan · 
n ie nl Ys ITE Anathema fit. 45. 
Le Part L p. 468. 
Col] In cond novidigus qua note en Chien, Herden * or- 
dinem Melchiſcdec ſe in æterhum conſtitutum declaraus, corpus et ſanguinem 
* ſuum, ſub ſpeciebus panis et vini Deo patri obtulit, et ſub earundem rerum ſymbo- 
| © lis, Apoſtolis, quos tune Novi Teſtamenti ſacerdotes conſtituebat, ut ſumerent tra- 
didit, et iiſdem — facerdotio iſUccelſoribus 'ut efferent precepit per hc 
e ies CER, n 198. 


et * Trent, 


T IV. o "_ reboveFell to the Pabple of England, &c. wr 
Trent, in the night in which Jeſus Chriſt was betrayed, he, de“ 
claring hitmſelf to be appointed a prieſt for ever aſter the order 
of Melchiſedec, offered his own body and blood, under the ſpe- 
cies of bread and wine to God his father, and, under the ſymbols 
of the ſame things, delivered them to the apoſtles whom he then 
made prieſts of the New Teſtament, that they might take them 
and commanded the ſaid apoſtles and their ſucceſſors to offer them 
by theſe words, This do in remembrance of me.“ After ſuch 
plain declarations as theſe, ſome learned men have, in vain, endea- 
voured to make this ſacrifice in the church of Rome-paſs' for be- 
ing as no otherwiſe a ſacrifice, than as it is a commenos 
ration of the original ſacrifice offered up upon the croſs. It is 
evident, that the council of Trent ſuppoſes the natural body of 
our Saviour to be, though not killed afreſh, yet, at leaſt; to be of- 
fered up to God in every maſs; and this, indeed, was avowed by 
the late biſhop Boſſuet of Meaux, who'fays, I am ſenſible that [p]. 
if T have need that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be my victim! it is neceſ- 
fary, in order to accompliſh his factifice, that he me this 
victim to eat, not only ſpiritual, but alſo as really and as ſubſtan- 
tially as it has been ſacrificed; otherwiſe I ſhould not be ſenſible 
that it is for me it has been ſacrificed, and that it is completely 
mine. The fame thing is ſtill more clearly aſſerted by Mr. Har- 

douin, who fays, that they [ namely the Proteſtants, ſuppoſe 

that the word Sacrifice cannot be underſtood but either of the kill- j 


1 lens que a ai beſoin qus Jeſus Chrit (Git ma vitime; il * 
fon ſacrifice, qu'il me preſente cette victime à manger, non ſeulement en efprit, 
mais encore auſſi reollement, auſſi ſubſtantiellement, qu'elle a ẽtẽ immolẽe: Autre- 
ment je ne ſentirois pas, que c'eſt pour moi qu'elle Ta ets, et qu elle elt, tout à fait 
mienne. Sixieme Avert. vol. iv. p. 208. 

"if 9] Ils, i. e. les Proteſtants, ſuppoſent eee 
dre que de Vegorgement d'une victime, ou de la commemoration. qu'on en pour- 
Toit faire dans une aſſemblee convoquse pour en entendre le recit, et pour voir la, 
repreſentation. qu on pourroit expoſer aux yeux. Mais il y a icy un milieu: La vic- 
time une fois immolee ſur la croix vient à la voin du preſtre (e cacher elle meme ſous 
les eſpeces de pain et de vin, pour s'y offrir, et pour eſtre offerte à Dieu par le preſ- 
tre; il n'y a point immolation nouvelle 3 mais ce n'eſt pas auſſi un ſimple uvenir 
2 Hardouin contre Courayer, tom ii. p. 86. 
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of the victim; or of the emmembratien that is made of it, 
to Hear at actwunt of it, and to ſee 
the repreſentation made of it to their view.” But there is a mean 
in this caſe: The victim which was once Main on tlie croſs 
comes: at the voice of the prieſt, to hide itſelf under the ſpe- 
cies of bread and wine [. in order to offer itſelf, and be offered to 
God: by the prieſt: There is no new killing, but at the ſame 


time there is more than à bare remembrance of the killing that 


has formerly paſſed: This dectrine of Mr. Hardovin has lately 
boen made public without any cenſure, or rathet with marks of ap- 
probation, not only from his brethren the i Jeſuits, but from many 


_ others in the church of France: It is, therefore, beyond all ex- 


ception; plain, that every one Who receives the council of Trent, 
and joins in eommunion with the Romiſn church, is, acrording to 
her notion, obliged to believe that the very natural body and blood 
of Jeſus Ohriſt are offered up in ſacrifice; in the maſs; but ſince tho 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation has been ſhewin to be falſe, it clearly 
follows, that this their practiee of pretending to offer the real and 
natural body uf Jeſus Chriſt, as à ſacriſice to God, is à practice for 
which they cannot have any juſt ground in the holy Seripture, or 
in reaſon, but much in both of them againſt it; conſequently, it is 
an action of: Plain will-worſhip, of groſs *abſurdity; and of hei- 
nous pre ſumption, and, as ſuch, muſt be very offenſive to'God: + 
Ir muſt be Kill more ſo, on accounts of chat propitiatory- Ss, 
which is aſoribed to it by the church of Rome. The council of 
Trent, in chap! ir. 'of the ſacrifice of the maſs, Can: Hit, Hes, 
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17 iet this is PAO delt of the Romaniſts, tn Fe Glo- 
ing paſſages of Mezerav's Abridg. is hiſtorian, ſpeaking of St. Louis in Egypt, 
ſays, C'eſt une fable qu'il ait — aux barbares une hoſtie conſacrẽe pour gage 


de f parole;” THe füt 'expote' mille foif A a mört, plutse que de Irrer ſon Dieu 3 ces 
impies. Abr. tom. i. p. 449. Le meſme tom. f. p. 456. Li artiva cette annee, 
1204, en un village pres POrviette, qu'une hoſtie jetta du fang fur les corporaux 
pour convainere 'Vincredulite' du preſtne qui” celebroit la meſſe. Le Pape Urbain, 
perſuade de cet miracle, inſtitua la feſte et proceſſion du ſaint facrement, pour etre ſo- 
lemnizee le Jeudi d' après Coctave de la Pegtecoſte, Saint Fhomas de Aae qui eſtoit 
pour —— e compola Vollice. © | 
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That if any one ſhall ſay, that th. def the maſt is on: 
o « praiſe, and thank{giving, or barely the commemoration of the 
facriies finiſhed on the croſs i, but is not a propitiatory\ ſacrifice,” | 

or that it, profits; only him that receives it, nor ought to he of- 
fered for the quick and the dead, for ſins, for puniſhments and 
other neceſſities, let him be accurſed. The council here aſſerts, 
that the facrifice;of the maſs is more than a bare commtmoration 
of Chriſt's ſacrifſee on the crols ĩt is propitiatory for fins; not on- 
ly to thoſe perſqns who receive the communion, but to other per- 
(ons both liying and dead. Now on what ground can it juſtly be 
affirmed, that this ſacrifice can make a propitiation for ins The 
Romaniſt, as well as all other Chriſtians, agree, that the ſacrifice; / 
of Jeſas Chriſt himſelf. on the croſs, , made a full and univerſal. 
propitiation for, the ſins of all mankind, who. act ſo, as to intitle 
themſelves to the benefit. of it. How then can there be any need, 
or any room for this other ſacriſice of the maſs, to be at all propi- 
tiatory in regard to any ſins? If the former was abſolutely, and 
univerſally effectual i in the way of propitiation, the lattet muſt be 
quite ſuperfluous: It is, therefore, on this account, highly probable, 
that God inſtituted it not as a method of propitiation in any caſe; 
and, without his i inſti it is certain, there cannot be any true 
means of propitiation for for he, who only can pardon them, 
can only, determine upon what terms, or in What method he will: 
do it. Now. he has no where declared in the holy Scriptures, that 
he bas ordained any other ſacrifice. for this purpoſe, but that of 
Jeſus. Chriſt upon che croſs: On the contrary, he has plainly 
made known that this facrifice on the croſs was to be the only” 
means to that end; and farther, that this ſacrifice -was' fever to 

be repeated; for this is the main ſcope of the reaſoning of the au- 
thor of the _ Epiſtle to the Hebrews. / He. obſerves, > "ins X. 11. 


that, Every prog * the er enn, 


101 Si quis dixerit. wile ficrificium tantum eſs nude et gratiarum actionis, zut 
nudam commemorationem facrificii in cruce petacti, non autem propitiatorium, vel 


ſoli prodeſſe ſumenti, neque pro vivis et defunctis, pro peccatis; por at alfi. 
. anathema ft. ee ee eee, 
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 . receivingithe enchariſt, may ber 


tory z becauſe, when, they are accompanied with proper diſpoſitions. 
aof mind, they render God propitious to, or pleaſed with, us. But 


they do this only by their relation to, and by their virtue of, 


e eee eee ett; 


8 ger irn abich coul never: take away 


Ain. But Cb dayschey vers 1 4, y une offering bach perfetted, far 
evtry abem that.1 are: fanftyfied: He beth made: ſo full an atone- 
ment and expiation for. them, that there is no need of, nor dos 
t befe nemain, any more. ſacrifice. for in Bur this man, ver. 1 
efter be bund gffered one ſacrifice. for ſins, for ever Teer On 
7 he right band q, Ged. And ver. 10. We gre: the 


efering:gf abe bady-19f Jeſus Chriſt. once for all. Nothing can be 


Haide plainer chan this, againſt the ſacrifice of the maſa, — 
Chriſt is often offered, and that, as — and truly (the Roma 


niſis pretend) as the Jewiſh: facrifices were, or as he himſelf was 
upon the croſs. The argument of pr work againſt, the repeti- 
tion of- the Jewiſh ſacrifices, proveth as ſtrongly againſt the ſacri- 
ice in th ma ſs, "hich. by the church of 'Rome,lo 0 oh frequent | 
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BESIDESs; that facred-author. lays. down a principle which hams 
that. the Rom ſacriſice in the maſs. cannot be truly propitiatory 


for ins g for he aſſirma, Heb. ix. aa, that without, ſhedding of 
blood, it e, without. death, there is; no remiſſion of fins. Chriſt, 
therefore, once ſuffered. death in his facrifice of himſelf upon the 


croſs. But in the Romiſh ſacrifice, they. do not pretend that Chriſt 


is again put to death, therefore their ſacriſice cannot be truly pro- 
pitiator. The late biſhop, of Meaux, Boſſuet, indeed, ſays, that 
_ Chriſt, ſuffers, myſtically in the ſacrament, (ſee his Expoſ.] Hut 
myſtically ſuffering. is far from being the ſame with really ſuffer- 


iog death; 


which. latter is neceſſary to propitiation for fins. See 


Diſe. againſt Sacr. mals, Pe 40, 41. and biſhop. Burnet's. Exp. 


of ziſt Article, &c. 


Orzgn performances. in celigion, indeed, and  partiqularly the 
in a lower ſenſe, called propitia- 


the only facrifice of Chriſt on the croſs, and not by any EI 
virtue of their own: (Diſc. p. 80.) And. therefore: they are not. 
of themſelves truly or properly N for ſins: And there- 
— 4 for Cc 


Tuc IV. On tbe Eilert recovered to tb P ff Enflddd, Cc. fly 

ſore, no more can the ſacrifice in the euehariſt he -proputiatory» fob 
fins, It is therefore, à great and dangerous abuſt to tepreſent it 
as being ſo, even to the communicants: But yet much more ſo, 
to ſuppoſe that other perſons! who know nothing of it's being ce- 
lehrated, nor can, therefore, at the ſame time, exerciſe, on their 
parts, any acts of contrition, repentance, faith, love, or the 


own 
like towards God, ſhould be benefited by it. To repreſent God 


as having veſted ſuch à power in a prieſt to propitiate for fins in 


ſuch a way, is plainly inconſiſtent with, and unworthy of, the di- 
vine perfeCtions 3 for which reaſon the church of England, in- a 
juſt indignation againſt this doctrine, and the conſequent practices, 
makes no ſeruple of calling it a blaſphemous fable. Art. 31. And 
conſidering how apt weak and ill- judging perſons are to rely upon 

ſuch confident, though groundleſs, pretenſions, and thereby ns- 
glect the right means of working out their own ſalvation, and 

come to periſh: eternally; on this account, our church, with great 
reaſon, calls it a dangerous deceit, or impoſition upon mankind. - 

_ Tr is, indeed, viſible what "motives the church of Rome has 

 lad;/and ſtill has for going into it; for this hath been one of the 
moſt effectual means of its keeping up wealth, and of maintain- 
ing great numbers of prieſts to ſay maſſes, and perform theſe 
ſuppoted propitiatory ſacrifices. But whatever temporal advantage 
the clergy” make of it, the people can make none, but are in very 

_ great danger of relying ſo much upon theſe groundleſs and vain 
performances in the way of ſuppoſed propitiation for their fins, 
that they will, in the end, be for ever ruined; and the church is 

- juſtly liable to ſevere condemnation for doing what the ought not, 
_. for filthy lucre's ſake [t]. — 

I nave hitherto conſidered the doctrine and pratiite of the 
church of Rome, only as the applies the ſacrifice of the maſs, in 

the way of propitiation for the fins of the living; ſhe goes yet 

further, and ſuppoſes it effectual for relieving the pains of per- 
ſons in a ſuffering ſtate, by way of purgation after death, and for 
mant latisfaction on their Vela; but as theſe conliderations 
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gs OP SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. Pitt l. 
will be mentioned hereafter in the fifth tract, I ſhall leave them 
here, and proceed to the next thing of great moment, which ren- 
ders the communion of the church of Rome unlawful ; her de- 
nying to the laity, the conſecrated wine in the facrament of the 
euchariſt, and obliging them to be contented with receiving only 
the bread. This practice, which is now univerſal in that church, 
is eſtabliſhed by the council of Conſtance [a] upon pain of ana- 
themas to thoſe that oppoſe it; but how very unjuſt that ſentence 
is, and how unlawful the practice itſelf, we ſhall find, if we conſi- 
der the words and the deſign of this inſtitution. Our Saviour, in 
giving the cup of wine to his apoſtles, ſaid, Drink ye ALL of this, 


for this is my; blood of the New Teſtament which is ſhed for many for 


the remiſſion of fins [w]. To which St. Mark, xiv. 23 adds, that, 
they ALL-drank of it. The deſign of our Lord, in this inſtitution, 
was to exhibit a lively and affecting memorial of his ſufferings 
and death for the redemption of mankind, and of his intimate 
union with them for the purpoſes of gracious aſſiſtance and con- 
ſolation ; with this view, by the ſymbols of- bread. broken into 
pieces, and wine of a red colour, he repreſents his own body as 
pierced, and his blood as ſeparated from it, in order to denote the 
violence of his ſufferings, which ended in his death : And to ex- 
preſs the great intereſt we have in his paſſion, and the intire effi- 
cacy of that ſacrifice with regard to us, he orders the ſymbols of 
his elk. and blood to be eaten and drank by us. In the Moſaic 
law, there were ſome facrifices in which no part of the fleſh was 
allowed to be eaten by any one. Of others, the prieſt only, not 
the people, was to eat a part: And in all animal ſacrifices, the 
blood, as being the life of the creature [x], was forbidden to every 
one. But under the Goſpel, in order to ſhew that the atonement 
made by the blood of Chriſt is complete, that the application of 
it to us is effectual, and that Jeſus Chriſt being, as it were, incor- 
porated with us, becomes our ſpiritual nouriſhment and life, he 
requires us not barely to commemorate his death as being our fin- 


[zu] Decr. Ccnc. Conſtant. | 
[w] Matt. xxvi. 28. Luke xxii. 19. 1 Cor. xi. 25. [x] Gen. ix. 4. 


p offering, 
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offerin g. but to eat the conſecrated bread, which is the fymbol of 
his fleſh, and to drink the wine which repreſents his blood! This 
circumſtance of eating his fleſh,, Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, inſiſts 
on very much, as being deſigned to give us more lively impreſſi- 
ons of the benefits we enjoy by this ſacrifice of Chriſt, than could 
have been done by a bare viſible repreſentation of his ſufferings 
denoted by the breaking of the bread. Now if this was the de- 
ſign of requiring us to eat the bread, why ſhould it not be as ſtrong 
a reaſon for our drinking the wine? Since the wine poured out 
in this ſacrament, as it repreſents our Saviour's blood in a ſtate of 
ſeparation, was, no doubt, intended to ſignify that our Saviour ac- 
tually died for us: On which account, indeed, the Romaniſts allow 
that both the preſence and the conſecration of the wine are eſſential 
to this ſacrament. But if the eating the bread be requiſite, as more 
effectual than barely ſeeing it broken, why ſhould not drinking the 
wine be, for the ſame reaſon, neceſſary, as more effectual than only 
ſeeing it poured out? Since, as cardinal du Perron himſelf al- 
lows [-y], They who receive the ſacrament under both kinds, 
«« are more expreſly, and particularly admoniſhed, that his body 
« has been divided from his blood in his ſuffering on the croſs.” 
This reaſoning is plainly and ſtrong in the cafe of one of the ſpe- 
cies, as in that.of the other: And accordingly we find, that, in 
fact, our Lord made no difference between them; or, if any ſuch 
was made, he ſeems to have laid rather more ſtreſs upon drink- 
ing the wine than upon eating the bread, by ſaying, Drink ye ad 
of it. Theſe conſiderations, drawn from the deſign of the facra+ 
ment, can have no peculiar regard to the apoſtles more than to 
other men; becauſe it was appointed with a view to work effects, 
which ought to be produced in all Chriſtians, as well. as in the 
apoſtles; ſince all other Chriſtians, as well as they, are intitled to 
the benefits of Chriſt's death. Now this ſacrament being ap- 
pointed as an aſſurance of theſe benefits, and a mean of obtaining 


[y]- Chacun de ceux, qui prennent le corps et le ſang de Chriſt Jeſus ſous les 
deux eſpeces, eſt plus expreſſement et particulierement admoneſtẽ que le corps a efie 
diviſe de ſon ſang au ſupplice de la eroix. Du Mou). p. 966. 


them, 
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them, it muſt follow, that ſuch a manner of receiving it as is, in 
the nature of things, the moſt effectual, muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
intended for all other men, as well as for the apoſtles. This ought 
to be ſuppoſed, unleſs there had been ſome expreſs diſtinction 
made between them, of which there is not the leaſt appearance. 
The Romaniſts, indeed, have a notion, that eur Saviour, at the 
laſt ſupper, made his apoſtles prieſts ; for they obſerve, that he 
uſed the ſacrificial word ray, as importing an action that required 
and ſuppoſed the character of prieſthood [z]; from whence they 
argue, that his command that they ſhould all drink of the cup, 
having been given to them in the quality of prieſts, is, therefore, 
not to be extended to the laity : But to this we anſwer, firſt, that 
the word wo:dy may very well be taken in a general ſenſe, for any 
other action as well as a ſacrificial one; and ſince no one knows 
what the Syriac word was, which our Saviour uſed on this occa- 
ſion, nor whether it had a facrificial ſenſe or not, we cannot be 
aſſured that the evangeliſts, in tranſlating it by the word Taev, in- 
tended to uſe this latter in a facrificial ſenſe or not. But even 
though the ſacrificial ſenſe of this word were admitted; it would 
not from thence follow that our Saviour muſt intend the apoſtles 
only ſhould receive the cup; his deſign in uſing ſuch a term, 
might be only to intimate that, as prieſts, they were to conſecrate 
this ſacrament, and then give it to others, as well as to receive it 
themſelves; in which ſuppoſition there is nothing againſt other 
.men's receiving the cup. All that can be faid to that purpoſe is, 
that if theſe words are underſtood, and conſequently were ad- 
. dreſſed to the apoſtles only, then they do not contain any expreſs 
precept to lay-perſons for receiving the cup ; but if the Romaniſts 
will ſay this, they muſt alſo maintain, that there is no precept in 
them for lay-perſons to receive the bread; for the words Do thzs, 
relate evidently to receiving the bread, as well as to drinking the 


z] The learned dean Hickes has obſerved, in the preface to the ſecond part of 
his tracts againſt Popery, part Ixxvii, that not only qro.Gy has a. ſacrificial ſenſe in 
ſome places of the Septuagint, but that the word f has the like facrificial ſenſe 
in the Hebrew. But ſtill it does not appear that our Saviour. uſed that particular 
word on that occaſion. 


wine. 
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wine. But as the Romaniſts allow, that All Chriſtians ate by tliele 
words cotmmanded to take the bread, as Well ds" the apöftſes are, 
they ought likewiſe to allow, "that al Chriſtians ure” coininanded 
to'drink the wine. e 2 8 
Ap chis, indeed, 2 aper from What is ſaid by St. 

Pal [al. The apoſtle chere addreſſes himſelf to the whole body 
of the Chriſtians in the chureh of Corinth, without any diſtin- 
tion. He gives them an account of the circumſtances of che firſt 
inſtitution, (without the leaſt hint that only thoſe amofig them, 
ho were prieſts; were intitled to drink the cup) and ſays of them 
all in general, that, by eating that bread and drinking that cup, 
they ſhewed forth the death of our Lord till he ſhould come; ver. 
26 ; he bĩds every one of them, ver. 28; examine himſelf, and ſo eat 
of that bread, and drink of that cup, joining OY das - 
ing the former of 'theſe actions with the latter, 
Fux RE is very little weight i in the obſervation which Come 
perſons have made, that in the twenty- ſeventh verſe of this chap- 
ter, ſome copies have 3j, or, inſtead of 2, and. There is no rea- 
ſon to prefer the former of theſe to the latter, which 
our tranſlators have choſen; for this latter is ſupported by ſome 
of the beſt manuſcript copies, particularly the Alexandrine. But 
ſuppoſing we ſhould read 4 in this verſe, it would only ſhew 
that the apoſtle had a mind to repreſent more ſtrongly the- fin 
of communicating unworthily, by ſpecifying» each part of the 
communion by itſelf; not that one part only would be ſuffici- 
ent; the contrary: to which e by WY ge joined 
ſome befreie 

Tuts evidence for hw r bf, communicating. in both 

kinds; which has been dedueed from the texts. of Seripture; and 
the other conſiderations here abovementioned, is not a little con- 
Armed: by the general practice of the church, in this point; during 
all - thoſe ages in which her practice was of any great weight 
to prove the right method of acting in this point. She conſtantly 
admitted and required all Chriſtians to receive che cup, as well as 


the Ws in 9 FRF. celebration of t the aer This 


Ta] 1 Cor. xl. 20. 85. 
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Fart 4. 
might eaſily be 8 by . thoſe mares is teſtiraonies 
from the ancient writers of the. church, which have been collect- 
ed by the learned Albertinus, L' Arroque, and others: But there is 
no need of ſo doing, becauſe the moſt learned and impartial among 
the Romaniſts themſelves, profeſſedly agree, that, for many ages, 
from the time of the apoſtles, the communion, in public; was al- 


ways given and received in both kinds: 44 Nor do I think; ſays 


Caſſander [o, it can be ſhewn, that, for a whole thouſand years and 


more, this moſt holy ſacrament of the euchariſt was neyer admini- 
ſtred, from the Lord'i- table, in the holy communion to the 
faithful people, in any part of the Catholic church, otherwiſe than 


under both the ſymbols of bread and wine. And after him, car- 
dinal Bona has affirmed it as certain, that all Chriſtians in general, 
laymen and women, did anciently receive the ſacred myſteries, 
under both kinds, when they were preſent at the ſolemn admini- 
ſtration of them. After theſe evidences of ancient and univerſal 
practice in the church, moſt plainly grounded on divine inſtitu- 
tion, is it not wonderful what could induce. the church of Rome 
to make ſuch a momentous alteration as wholly: to ſappreſs receiv- 

ing the ſpecies of wine, by any of the communicants, excepting 
only the officiating prieſts! The principal reaſon that led her to 

make this change, was the prevalence of the notion, about the gth 
century, that Chriſt's natural body was preſent in the euchariſt; 
when this notion obtained, there ſoon: followed upon it an exceſ- 
ſive and ſuperſtitious reverence towards the conſecrated ſubſtances, 
They were afraid, not only of ſpilling any of the wine, but of let- 
ting it hang upon their beards, as they dipped them into the cup 
when they drank it. In order to prevent this inconvenience, they, 
for ſome time, uſed to ſuck the wine out of the cup through long 
pipes; but afterwards they thought that all hazard of this kind 
would be beſt avoided, by taking the communion in the ſpecies of 
bread only, which could be much more eaſily and ſafety manag- 


103 De Sacr. Comm. ſub utraque ſpecie. Oper. p. 1027. Nec puto demon- 
ſtrari poſſe totis mille amplius annis in ulla Catholicæ eccleſiæ parte ſacroſanctum 
hoc eccleſiæ ſacramentum aliter, in ſacra ſynaxi & menſa Dominica, fideli populo, 
quam ſub utroque panis et vini ſymbolo adminiſtratum fuiſſe.“ 4 

ed: 
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ed: They concluded withal, that they ſhould not loſe any ſpiri- 
tual benefit by taking only one ſpecies; ſince Chriſt's real and na- 
tural body being under the ſpecies of bread, his blood, and all the 
virtue of it, muſt needs be contained in one kind, as much as in 
both. This was plainly the ground upon which the council of 
Conſtance went: „Although, ſays the council, in the primitive 
&« church the faithful cee the ſacrament under both ſpecies, 
« nevertheleſs, for avoiding certain perils and ſeandals, this cuſ- 
&« tom hath, with reaſon, been introduced; that the officiating mi- 
« niſter ſhould receive under both ſpecies, and the lay- men under 
te the fpecies of bread only: In regard that it ought to be firmly 
ce believed, and not at all be doubted, that the whole body of 

« Jeſus Chriſt is truly contained as wg under the ſpecies of bread, 
« as under that of wine.“ 

Tux council of Trent proceeded upon the very ſame FRO 
tion. Its words are theſe. «© Although our redeemer inſtituted 
« this ſacrament in both kinds, and gave it fo to his apoſtles, it 
« muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the whole Jeſus Chriſt, and 
« the true ſacrament is received in one kind; and accordingly as to 
ce the benefit of it, thoſe perſons are not deprived of any grace ne- 
« ceſſary to ſalvation, who receive it under one kind only.” But 
here I muſt obſerve; that even, if we ſhould ſuppoſe the truth of the 
corporal preſence of Jeſus Chriſt in the euchariſt, it would not fol- 
low that the body and blood of Chriſt would have an efficacy of courſe 
without any regard to the end and circumſtances of the inſtitution. 
For it cannot be ſuppoſed to have this efficacy in a merely natural 
way, but in virtue of the will and appointment of God: Boſſuet Bp. 
of Meaux, indeed, took upon him to fay[c}, ** That although 
« Jeſus Chriſt hath ſeparated his body and his blood, either really 
«« on the croſs, or myſtically on the altars, yet he cannot ſeparate 
« the virtue of them, nor cauſe any other grace to accompany 
cc his blood when ſhed, than wat alſo accompanies his ſacrificed 


Il 


Wor Encore que Jeſus Chriſt ait ſeparẽ ſon corps et ſon ſang, ou reellement fur la 
croix, ou myſtiquement ſur les autels, il n'en peut ſeparer la vertu, ni faire qu'une 


autre grace accompagne ſon ſang. repandu, que la meme au fond que accompagne 
ſon. corps ir2mole. Traite de Commun. p. 228. 


Ccz2 « body.” 
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body. But, ſurely, God is under no neceſſity in this eaſes His 
divine ſubſtance, though it always is united. in the moſt intimate: 
manner, to our ſouls, yet does, not naturally, ar of courſe, o 
municate any ſpiritual benefits to us: And why then ſhould. the 
facred fleſh — Jeſus Chriſt naturally and neceſfarily impart any 
ſuch virtue? No one can aſſert that it muſt, without derogating 
greatly from the abſolute liberty and other attributes of God. All 
ſenſible Romaniſts muſt admit, that this muſt wholly depend upon 
our Saviour's intention and will to communicate his grace: And 
this intention will, no doubt, be determined by our conforming 
or not, to the terms of his inſtitution. No one can be intitled to 
expect his grace, who omits to perform the circumſtances he re- 
quired in order to it; unleſs there be reaſons of great moment to 
diſable or hinder him from ſo doing: Such reaſons may, indeed, 
be conceived to excuſe men before God. But unleſs: there be ſuch 
in the caſc, no benefit can be juſtly expected by thoſe, who de- 
part from the circumſtances of a divine inſtitution. And were 
the reaſons given by the church of Rome of ſuch importance, or 
neceſſity ? It is plain they were not, even ſuppoſing their doctrine 
of the corporal prefence to be true; for ke reaſons are drawn 
from things that * Chriſt muſt have foreſeen, when he inſtituted 
this ſacrament. The - conſecrated wine was liable to be ſpilled, 
and men had beards that would be dipped into it, in his time, as 
well as in after-ages. And if he thought fit to ordain, that the 
ſacrament ſhould be received in both kinds, notwithſtanding 
theſe pretended. inconveniencies, the ſame could not be juſt rea- 
ſons for making.a change afterwards in his inſtitution ; But ſince 
the doctrine of the cqrporal preſence, hath been proved to be fal . 
it is evident, that thoſe reaſons are ſtill more frivolous, and the al- 
teration much leſs to be excuſed ; that church (upon a point of 
doctrine, grofly erroneous in. itlelf, and which ſhe might eaſily 
have known to be ſo) hath maimed and rendered ineffeual the 
moſt graciouſly beneficial inſtitution of Chriſt, which, out of a due 
ſenſe of his immenſe goodneſs towards us, was conſtantly adher- 
ed to in the pureſt ages of the church. This muſt be very juſtly 


accounted a grievous ſacrilege in thofe, who take away Gs cup; 
and 
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and thoſe whe want it, and acquieſce under the want of it, muſt be 
reckoned. very blameable as well as unhapp | 
ANOTHER practice which We condemn i in the church of Rome, | 
is their invocation and worſhip of angels and of ſaints departed out- 
of this life. Our charge againſt her in this point is founded on a 
decree of the council of Trent relating to it, conſidered together 
with the conſtant practice of that church; the latter of theſe 
ſhewing the true ſpirit and meaning of the former. The council 
of Trent decrees, that the ſaints, reigning with Chriſt, are to 
« be invoked for their prayers, and for their aſſiſtance, opem et 
« auxilium;” which laſt expreſſion plainly implies, that they 
aſſiſt us in ſome other reſpect, beſides by their prayers on our be- 
half. And this notion is confirmed by the liturgies of that church, 
in which, all who afliſt at the public worſhip, are obliged to join,. 
and by which the people are, naturally, led to regard and addreſs 
to the ſaints and angels, but more eſpecially to the bleſſed virgin, as 
patrons and protectors, who have power and particular office to- 
aſſiſt their votaries on ſeveral occaſions. I will not trouble you. 
with inſtances of this nature; you may eaſily find them in books 
made public by authority in all the Romiſh countries: I ſhall 
only obſerve a known, matter of fact; which is, that. by uſing thoſe 
liturgies,, and other books of devotion agreeable to them, the lower 
people in that communion have, generally, been, and are now, 
perſuaded, that not only the common. protections and advantages 
of life, but the higheſt ſpiritual. blefſings may lawfully and pro- 
perly be aſked of the faints, ſome. of whom. they worſhip with a 
zeal, which makes them often neglectful of God the Father, and 
of Chriſt our Redeemer... This has been often. confeſſed and com- 
plained of, by ſeveral of the more moderate among their. own: 
writers. Ludovicus Vives,, an author. of eminence in that. com-- 
munion, ſpeaking of the devotions paid by the Romaniſts to their 
faints [d], ſaies, « They worſhip them as having, in many reſpects, 
the ſame opinion of them, which the gentiles had of their Gods.“ 


[4] Eos non aliter venerantur, quam Deum ipſum, Non video in multis, quod diſ- 


crimen fit, inter eorum opinionem de ſanctis, et id quod gentiles habebant de Diis. 
In notis in S. Auguſt. De civ Dei, lib. viii. cap. 27. 


Caſlander, 
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Caſſander, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed learning and entity in that 
church, ſpeaking of the worſhip of ſaints, ſoy: [e], Another error 
«« is, that men of no bad diſpoſitions, have choſen for themſelves 
certain ſaints, as peculiar guardians and patrons, and have plac- 
2 ed more truſt in their merits and interceſſion, than in the me- 
« Tits of Chriſt; and ſo throwing a neglect upon Chriſt's office 
of interceſſion, they have put the ſaints, and eſpecially the 
% Virgin-mother, into his room.” And more lately Flechier, bi- 
ſhop of Niſmes, expreſſed himſelf to the ſame effect FJ. Who 
can hear, without indignation, thoſe parallels which are ſome- 
times made of the ſaints, with God and with Jeſus Chriſt ; by 
«« aſcribing to them a. kind of holineſs, which is peculiar to the 
«« ſovereign ſanctifier of ſouls, and an efficacy of converſion, which 
belongs only to him who is, by his mediation, the author and 
«« finiſher of our ſalvation.” 

Tursg unhappy conſequences may, without injuſtice, be 
charged upon the church of Rome; becauſe ſhe has not prevent- 
ed ſuch occaſions of ſcandal, by forbearing the uſe of theſe litur- 
gies and offices, which, as Bellarmine [g] himſelf allows, ſeem to 
imply, more than the form Ora pro nobis.“ But even if all their 
prayers had been reduced to this form, yet ſtill ſuch addreſſes to 
angels and faints departed, would have been not only unwarrant- 
ed by reaſon, and the Scripture, but repugnant to both of them. 

el. could be no ground from reaſon for this practice of in- 
vocating and worſhiping ſaints departed, becauſe reaſon could not 
give us any aſſurance that oy know all that Try rect upon earth, 


[e] Alter error eſt, quod homines, etiam non mali, certos ſibi ſanctos tanquam 
tutores & patronos ſibi delegarunt, atque in eorum meritis et interceſſione, plus 
quam in Chriſti meritis, fiduciam poſuerunt. Atque adeò unico illo advocationis 
Chriſti officio obſcurato, ſanẽtos et imprimis virginem Ee; in illius locum ſub- 
ſtituerunt. | 

[/I] Qui pourroit ecouter ſans indignation ces paralleles qu'on fait quelque fois 
des ſaints avec Dien, et avec Jeſus Chriſt, en leur attribuant une eſpece de ſaintete 
qui ne convient qu'au ſouverain ſanctificateur des ames, ou une efficace de con- 
verſion qui. n'eſt propre qu'a celui qui eſt par ſa mediation Vauteur et le conſum- 
mateur de noſtre ſalut. Preface au Panegyriques. 

Lell See this paſſage of Bellarm, apud Hughes of the Invocat. of Saints. 


or 
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or even any of the particular wants and diſtreſſes that we may be 
under on ſome occaſions: On the contrary, it repreſents it as 
more probable, that the ſouls of men departed, and even other ſpi- 
rits of higher orders, as they cannot be, at one time, in more than 
one part of the univerſe, muſt be ignorant of ſome things that 
happen in other very diſtant parts of it: But eſpecially, reaſon 
gives us almoſt an affurance that our thoughts -and mental prayers 
cannot, ordinarily, be known either to ſaints or angels. For theſe 
being the internal operations of our ſouls, are only diſcoverable by 
God the Father of ſpirits, who, by his immenſity, is united inti- 
mately to us: They muſt remain ſecrets to all other beings, who 
are exterior to us, unleſs made to them by ſome outward ſigns. 
God may communicate this knowledge to them upon particular 
occaſions ; but of themſelves they cannot have it, nor can we col- 
lect by the light of reaſon, that he will make ſuch communicati- 
ons to them. Now to offer up prayers to thoſe,, whom we do not 
certainly know to hear them, is abſurd, eſpecially when we know 
that God himſelf hears, and is willing to receive them; and 'tis 
not only an abſurd, but a preſumptuous thing, becauſe it implies 
an aſeribing to creatures, ſuch powers and dignities as we have no 
warrant to aſcribe to them, nor any juſt ground to believe they do 
enjoy from reaſon, therefore, there is no foundation to think the 
practice of invoking faints departed to be lawful, but rather the 
contrary. 

Axp the ſame may be truly faid of the AVER of the. Old 
Teſtament ;. in which all the greceyts and directions given for 
making of prayers, import, that they ought to be addreſſed to 
God, and. that ypon this general ground, that he doth hear them, 
and, therefore, to him al fleſh ought to come [5]. The holy Scrip- 
tures further affirm, that to him alone belongs the knowledge of 
the heart, Thou alone knoweſt the hearts of all the children of men [i]; 
whereby is ſtrongly implied that he doth not, ordinarily, com- 
municate this knowledge to any creature. 

Ir there be nothing in the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament of 
any expreſs particular prohibition againſt worſhiping, or praying 


[5] Pal. hv. 2. [7] 2 Chron, vi. 30. 
ta 
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20 OP SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. port J. 
to ſaints or angels, yet che general prohibition agaitiſt- Having, or 


worſhiping any other God, beſides the Lord Jehovah, wus intend- 


ed not only againſt the heathen falſe deities, but alſo againſt that 
of any other intermediate beings whatever, between God and 
man. The practice of worſhiping certain ſpiritual beings, origi- 
nally, of a nature between God and man, or the ſpirits of men 
departed this life had been very ancient. And, at firſt, it was no 
more than deſiring their protection, favour, and intetceſſion; they 
were conſidered as ſubordinate officers appointed by the one ſu- 
preme God, to interpoſe in the concerns of linking, and be the 
inſtruments of his providence towards them. This is the account 
which Heſiod and Plato give of them, and ſeems to have by them 
been received from the Egyptians; and this continued -to be all 
along the notion of men of ſenſe, as we find by Celſus, Hierocles, 
and others. 

Bur his practice of requeſting TE interceſſion and aid, as it 
was without any ground in reaſon, fo it had a ſtrong natural ten- 
dency to corrupt and debaſe the minds of the common people, to 
make them loſe their notion of God, as an infinitely *powerful, 

eternal and omnipreſent ſpirit, and at length to conceive theſe me- 
diators as deities nearly, if not quite, co-ordinate with him, who 
was, at firſt, regarded as ſupreme. It had actually this conſequence, 
and in proceſs of time introduced that groſs idolatry which over- 
ſpread the heathen world. There is great reaſon, therefore, to 
think that when God gave a law to the Iſraelites, who Wet en- 
compaſſed with theſe idolaters, and, in it, forbade any other God 
to be worſhiped beſides himſelf, he muſt have intended to forbid 
the worſhip or religious invocation of the departed fpirits, even of 
good men, or that of angels; in regard to the ill tendency which 
it might have in corrupting their notions and practice. This is 
made the more probable, by confidering that the Jews never did 
practice any ſuch invocation: No nation Was ever more likely to 
fall into it than they were; for no one had ever a'greater venera- 
tion for their anceſtors, and their prop phets 7 Trideed, the charac- 
ter and conduct of ſome of them, particilladty of Abraham, Mo- 


ſes, and Elijah, were ſuch, as as naturally, to make it be thought 
2 they 
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they might be proper interceſſors with God, to whom, while 
they were living, they had actually applied in that way with 
ſucceſs and encouragement, on ſome great occafions ; and yet, in 
the courſe of many hundred years, there is not one inſtance that 
ſuch invocation of departed ſaints was ever practiſed among the 
Jews. 

Some Romaniſts have imagined, that the reaſon why the Jews 
forbore to do this, was, becauſe they had not then any aſſurance 
that the ſouls of good men departed, were in a ſtate of ſenſe and 
happineſs, or that they enjoyed the viſion of God. But that this 
was not the true reaſon, we may juſtly conclude from their hay- 
ing likewiſe forborne to worſhip angels, who were known to be 
miniſters of God, and in his preſence in heaven. They had of- 
ten appeared on occaſions that might naturally have led men to 
invocate them, and deſire their interceſſion with God: Such were 
the appearances of angels to Manaob s wife [&], and others. They 
had opportunities of ſpeaking to theſe bleſſed ſpirits, who went 
from them directly up into heaven, and left them in circumſtances 
that might ſeem particularly to have required their interceſſion 
and aſſiſtance. The prophet Zechariah ſaw an angel actually en- 
gaged in prayers for the people [I]: And yet upon none of theſe 
occafions is there the leaſt mention that any religious worſhip 
was paid to them, or that their interceſſions with God were de- 
fired, Now had there been any requeſt or practice of this ſort, 
the ſacred writers, certainly, would not have omitted to mention 
them, either in the way of cenſure, or of approbation, becauſe 
they muſt have been facts of great moment in order to regulate 
the future practice of that people; from all which conſiderations 
it is ſufficiently evident, that there is no ground in the Old Teſta- 
ment for the invocation of ſaints departed, or of angels ; but rather 
that from thence there is reaſon to believe it unlawful. 

AND the ſame thing may be ſhewn from the New Teſtament, 
with yet more evidence. Our bleſſed Lord enforces the precept, 
Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, (upon which it is probable 


[4] Judges xiii. 3. D Chap. i. 12. 
D d the 


262 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. Part I. 
the Jews thought themſelves obliged, not to worſhip any ſaints or 
angels) by adding, him only ſhalt thou ſerve[m]. And having done 
this, without any expreſs permifſion to -worthip, or invoke ſaints 
or angels, he may juſtly be thought willing to confirm the no- 
tion the Jews had of the unlawfulneſs of ſuch practices. Secondly, 
the New Teſtament declares, expreſſly, that there is but one mediator 
between God and man, namely, Chriſt Feſus [u]; and that though 
there be that are called gods, many, and Tords, many, yet that, ta 
Chriſtians, there is but one God the Father, and one Lord Feſus 
Chrift, by whom are all things, and we by bim [o]. In the former of 
thoſe paſſages, St. Paul had been exhorting, that fupplications, pray- 
ers, interceſſions, and giving of thanks, ſhould be made for all men. 
This might, naturally, have led him to mention the interceſſion 
of ſaints, as proper alſo to be defired on their behalf: But to this 
effect there is not the leaſt word or intimation. In the latter text, 
he is plainly ſpeaking of the notion which the heathens had of 
many mediators, by which term they meant agents, and interceſ- 
ſors between God and man; for they had no notion of mediators 
of redemption. In oppoſition, therefore, to their ſenſe of the 
word, he muſt be underſtood to declare that there is, and ought to 
be, but one mediator - between God and man, even Chrift Jeſus. 
Agreeably to this, the ſame apoſtle cautions the Coloſſians, chap. 
11. 18, 19, that they ſhould not ſuffer any man to beguile them 
of their reward, in a voluntary. humility and worſhiping of an- 
gels, intruding into thoſe things which he hath not ſeen, vainl 

puffed up by his fleſhly mind, and not holding the head, from 
which all the body by joints and bands having nouriſhment, mi- 


niſtred and knit together, increaſeth with the increaſe of God [p]. 
Ft 


Ln] Matt. iv. 10. In] 1 Tim. ii. 5. be] x Cor. viii. 5, 6. 

L] St. Chryſoſtom, on the Epiſt. to the Coloſſians, S. i. p. gp, ſaith, it was 
the chief deſign of that epiſtle, to beat down the error of them who made ad- 
dreſſes to God by angels. And S. vi. p. 123, he ſaith, there were ſome who ſaid 
we muſt come to God by angels, not immediately by Chriſt, for that is too high 
for us. ö 

This error, faith Fheodoret, upon the text, remained long among the people of 
Coloſſæ, and the adjacent countries; and for that cauſe a council met at Laodicea, 


a city 
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It is viſible, in this paſſage, that the perſons who did endeavour to 
ſeduce the Coloſſians to the worſhip of angels, were, them- 
ſelves, profeſſed Chriſtians. For St. Paul would not have ſaid, ei- 
ther of the Jews, or of the Heathens, that they were in a volun- 
tary humility, or that they intruded into the things they had not 
ſeen, and did not hold the head, even Jeſus Chriſt. Such expreſ- 
ſions would have been improper and abſurd, if applied to the pro- 
feſſed enemies of the Goſpel. The ſeducers muſt, therefore, have 
been Chriſtians, and, by conſequence, ſuch as did not worſhip an- 
gels with the higheſt kind of worſhip; for as that idolatrous 
practice would have been quite inconſiſtent with their profeſſion, 


St. Paul, therefore, would have ſpoke of it with much ſharper. 


reſentment than he does. Now if theſe ſeducers were Chriſtians, 
and did not worſhip angels with the higheſt kind of worſhip, it 
then follows, that they were in the caſe of the members of / the 
church of Rome, at preſent ; that is to ſay, they did nothing 
more than invocate angels for their interceſſion with God, and for 
their aſſiſtance and protection by virtue of his appointment; and 
in doing this, they were either negligent as to addreſſing them- 
ſelves. to Jeſus Chriſt ; or thinking it a thing more than they. were 


intitled to, to addreſs themſelves directly, to the Father or to him; 


they, therefore, applied to the angels, that they might preſent 
their prayers to God. 

Bur whatever their notion was, the apoſtle takes occaſion. from 
it, to make a general declaration againſt any religious worſhip 
that ſhould be paid to angels; in Which declaration ſince he makes 


a city about 20 miles from Coloſſæ, and made a canon againſt praying to angels. 
It is the 35th canon of that council. This, ſaith the canon, the council ordain to 
be done, namely, that men ſhould not pray to angels pretending humility, and ſay- 
| ing; ; that the God of all things is inviſible, inacceſſible and incomprehenſible, and that 
it was fit we ſhould procure God's favour. by means of angels. See Thegd. on the 
| Epiſt, to the Coloflians. See the. Leodicean can. in Johnſon's Vade mecum, vol. ii. 
p. 114, and Bever Pandect. 


Bp. Stillingf. Poſth. works, p. 299, ſays, that this canon of the Leodicean 


council having been admitted into the Codex canonum of the univerſal church, 
hath the ſame force as if it had been made in a general council. 
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204 "OF SPTRITUAL LIBERTY. Part 1. 
no exception in favour of the practice of invoking them as pa- 
trons, or interceſſors with God, (which he muſt very well know 
if it was then uſual) we may conclude, that he intended to con- 
demn any ſuch practice: In order to impreſs this more forcibly 
upon the minds of Chriſtians, St. John was not ſuffered to pay 
even ſuch worſhip or reſpect to an angel as the high dignity and 
excellency of ſuch a ſpirit might, otherwiſe, have naturally requir- 
ed; he was twice commanded to worſhip God, i. e. him only [q]. 

Bur if it was not allowable to worſhip angels, it may, with more 
reaſon, be concluded that departed ſaints are not to be worſhiped; 
becauſe, whatever reaſon holds againſt worſhiping angels, holds 
at leaſt as ſtrongly againſt worſhiping ſaints departed. And there 
is one other circumſtance peculiarly ſtrong againſt the latter; 
namely, there is no ſufficient ground either from reaſon or the 
Ecripture to believe that they are acquainted with our affairs, that 
they can always hear our vocal, or, at leaft, ever be acquainted 
with our mental petitions. The Romiſh ſchool-men, indeed, have 
imagined a way, by which they hold the ſaints to ſee all things, viz. 
in the eſſence of God, as in a mirror: But as this is a fiction intirely 
without any foundation in reaſon or the holy Scripture, no ſtreſs 
at all can be laid upon it. 

Tu proofs which ſome Romiſh writers draw from the 
Apocalypſe of St. John, are of as little weight ; becauſe the repre- 
ſentations in that book are moſtly emblematical, and not intend- 
ed to expreſs the reality of things, as they are in heaven, but to 
denote the condition and future diſtreſſes of the church on earth. 
This is particularly true with regard to the ſouls repreſented as 
being under the altar [r], as to the angelt offering incenſe upon it [s]. 
and to ſeveral other circumſtances from which the Romaniſts ar- 
gue; which arguments, therefore, are of no avail. Now this is 
one proof that God does not defign that we ſhould pray to faints, 
fince he has not given us reaſon to believe that they have ſuch a 
knowledge of our affairs as is a neceſſary foundation for our ad- 

drefles to them: And when this is added to what is declared ex- 
, 


[9] Rev, Kü. 9. [7] Rev. u. 9. li] Rev. vi. 3. 
prefily 
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preſſly in the Scripture againſt worſhiping even angels, the proofs 
of the unlawfulneſs: of both of them are ſo ſtrong, that no Chri- 
ſtian ought to think himſelf warranted. to practice them, but ra- 
ther to be under a ſtrong prohibition of ſo doing. 

In regard to the worſhip of images, the Romans excuſe them- 
felves from the charge of idolatry, by affirming that they do not 
believe there is any virtue in them, on account of which they 
ought to be adored, but that uſing them. chiefly as memorials, 
they only give them a proper veneration or reſpect for the ſake of 
the perſons they repreſent, and to whom this veneration is re- 
ferred. It would require too much room in theſe papers to pro- 


duce all the reaſons and facts that appear to prove the contrary to 


what is here alleged, with regard, at leaſt, to the common people 
in the church of Rome. And there is the leſs need of doing this, 
becauſe you will beſt judge of theſe matters, by what you ſee, in 
the country where you are, and what you obſerve more, when 
you get into Italy. In the mean time, it is probable, ſome of the 
more learned and moderate of the Roman Catholics,, may not 
have the fame notion of images, nor practice towards them as the 
common people do; by conſequence the former may not be 
chargeable with idolatry with regard to them: And as my deſign 
at preſent is, chiefly, to remark thoſe doctrines and practices 
which are enjoined by the church of Rome to all in her commu- 
nion, which muſt be believed and practiſed by all, and which, 
therefore, are the neceſſary reaſons for our keeping ſoparate from 
her. communion ; I have, therefore, ſelected only thoſe which 
have been mentioned; namely, tranſubſtantiation, the adoration, 
and the ſacrifice in the maſs, the communion in one kind only, 
and the invocation and worſhip of faints and angels. No one 
can deny theſe to, be the — 57 and general practices of that 
church, and what ſhe impoſes upon. all $a members. At the Game 
time, I hope, I have. plainly ſhewn, that all theſe. practices are 
utterly unlawful ; and, therefore, are juſt and neceſlary reaſons for 


which our anceſtors departed, and we remain ſeparate from her 
communion. 
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206- 0 F. SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. Part I. 
| Bur in order to invalidate this concluſion, the writers of the 
church of Rome object, that moſt of theſe practices which we 
condemn, were, for ſeveral ages, univerſal through all Chriſtendom. 
There was no viſible church on earth but what complied with 
them: From whence, they ſay, it follows, that thoſe practices 
cannot be, as we pretend, idolatrous and unlawful. For if they 
were fo, then there could not have been any falvation attainable in 
thoſe churches, ſince idolatry is a crime. inconſiſtent with falva- 
tion ; and if no falvation could have been attainable in the church, 
then the church muſt have failed in thoſe times; for a ſociety, in 
which none could be ſaved, could not, properly, be a church of 
Chriſt ; and if the church failed at any time, then Chriſt did not 
make good his promiſe to it, that it ſhould always exiſt, or, that 
the gates of Hades ſhould not prevail againſt it [tf]. But this conſe- 
quence, ſay they, is not to be admitted: No Chriſtian can allow 
that the promiſe of Chriſt hath failed; therefore, the abovemen- 
tioned practices muſt certainly be innocent. It is a calumny in 
us to charge them as unlawful ; therefore, it muſt alſo be further 
admitted, that we Proteſtants 'cannot be juſtified for ſeparating 
ourſelves from the church of Rome, on account of practices not 
unlawful. We muſt be ſchiſmatics in that reſpect. 

In anſwer to this argument, ſeveral learned writers, among the 
Proteſtants, have applied themſelves to ſhew the falſhood of the 
firſt poſition, upon which it is grounded; to wit, the univerſal 
prevalence of the practices in queſtion, at any one time, through- 
out the whole Chriſtian church. And they have ſufficiently prov- 
ed, that the practice of adoring the hoſt, which is the groſſeſt part 
of the Romiſh idolatry, did not obtain in ſeveral churches ; par- 
ticularly not in that of Æthiopia. Theſe authors have, likewiſe, 
made it in ſome degree probable, that there were all along ſome 
churches in the Vallies fituate among the mountains that divide 
Italy from France, which were not only clear from the practice 
of adoring the hoſt, but even from that of invoking and worſhip- 
ing ſaints and angels. | 


[:] Matt. xvi, 18. 
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I is true that the perſecutions which thoſe churches have ſuf- 
fered at different times, have ſo far deſtroyed their authentic 
writings, that we have hardly remains enough of them to. clear 
the hiſtory of their conſtant ſucceſſion beyond diſpute. We are 
forced to derive our accounts of them chiefly from their inveterate 
enemies, who endeavoured, as much as they could, not only to de- 
ſtroy, but to calumniate and blacken them. Yet, even from the 
accounts of theſe enemies compared together, there is ſome pro- 
bability that God preſerved a number of perſons in thoſe countries 
who were not guilty of any idolatrous practices, who did not ei- 
ther adore the hoſt, or worſhip angels or ſaints departed, as the 
church of Rome does. The noted teſtimony of Renier, who. 


was himſelf an inquiſitor and perſecutor of them, is much to their 


advantage [a]. Among all the ſes (ſays he) that either now 


„ are, or have been, there is no one more pernicious to the 
« church than that of the Lionois. Firſt, becauſe it has 
« been more laſting than any other; for ſome ſay it hath con- 
tinued from the time of pope Sylveſter, and ſome from the 
time of the apoſtles. Secondly, becauſe it is more general ; for 
there is hardly any country in which there are not ſome perſons 
of this ſet. Thirdly, becauſe, as all other ſets give horror to 
thoſe that hear them by the ſhockingneſs of their blaſphemies 
againſt God, this of the Lionois hath a great ſhew of piety.” 
Thus Renier. And there are many other paſlages in the hiſtorians 
of thoſe times, by which theſe Vaudois may, with great. probabi- 
hty, be vindicated from the aſperſions and. calumnies thrown up- 
on them. Though, perhaps, in an unlearned age, they might not 


(„ 


be right in all their opinions, yet they were in great meaſure 


clear from thoſe groſs corruptions in worſhip that I have mention- 
ed, and were pure to an eminent degree in their morals. Ho- 


] Inter omnes ſectas, quæ adhuc ſunt ** fuerunt, non eſt pernicioſior eccle- 
fiz quam Leoniſtarum. Primo, quia eſt diuturnior; aliqui enim dicunt quod dura- 


verit a tempore Silveſtri, aliqui a tempore apoſtolorum, Secundo, quia eſt gene | 


ralior; fere enim nulla eſt terra in qua hæc ſecta non ſit. Tertio, quia cum alia 
ſectæ immanitate blaſphemiarum in Deum audientibus horrorem incutiant, hæc 
Leoniſtarum magnam habet ſpeciem pietatis. Bibl. Patr, tom. iv. part ii. p. 746. 


* 
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ever, I Po} not.. give you the trouble of long hiſtorical diſ- 
quifitions about clearing the character or ſucceſſion of theſe chur- 
ches; becaufe it. plainly 1 18 not incumbent upon us Proteſtants to 
prove, that there were, at all times, ſome churches in being that 
were clear of the corruptions that have been here mentioned. 
On the contrary, the Romaniſts are viſibly obliged, for the ſup- 
port of their argument againſt us, to give clear proof that all Chri- 
ſtians, in every age, were actually involved in them. Now this the 
Romaniſts can never do, unleſs they were acquainted with the re- 
ligious ſtate of all Chriſtians upon earth, in every age, ſince our 
Saviour; which they cannot, with any ſhew of reaſon, pretend to 
have been: There might be numbers of Chriſtians in divers pla- 
ces of Aſia, of Africa, and even of Europe, unknown both to 
them and us, who were not involved i in theſe corruptions of wor- 
ſhip. If they were not any where ſpread through large tracts of 
country, fo as to draw the obſervation of perſons at a diſtanae 
upon them, their fewneſs and obſcurity did not make them inca- 
pable of being parts of the true church of Chriſt. The Roma- 
niſts muſt, and many of them do, allow that numerouſneſs 
is not a neceſſary circumſtance to that purpoſe. Now fince 
it is certain that the Romaniſts cannot prove, that there never 
were any ſocieties of Chriſtians but what were involved in the 
corruptions that. have been here ſpecified, it follows, that their 
argument, raiſed upon that ſuppoſition, is utterly invalid; and 
our proofs againſt thoſe corruptions, drawn from reaſon and the 
holy Scripture, remain in their full force. Thoſe practices are 
certainly very ſinful, and even damnable in their own nature. 
HowEvrk, we do not repreſent this conſequence as taking 
place in it's ſtrictneſs, with regard to all perſons in the Romiſh 
communion. We do not account all perſons who have been, or 
are, involved in thoſe corruptions, to be, on that account, incapable: 
of ſalvation. We have, on the contrary, reaſonable hopes that 
many ſuch perſons who are ſincere in their errors, as not having 
had either abilities, or opportunities, humanly ſpeaking, of know- 
ing better, may and will, by the mercy of God, be faved eter- 


nally. Accordingly, we make no ſcruple of acknowledging, that, 
LES even 
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even during the time that thoſe corruptions were moſt prevalent, 
and generally ſpread over Europe, the churches which practiſed 
them, having, at the ſame time, many Chriſtians in their commu- 
nion who were thus ſincerely ignorant of the truth, and thereby 
capable of eternal ſalvation, were on that account real, though 
corrupted, churches of Chriſt ; and that they retained, though a 
corrupted, yet ſtill a duly commiſlioned, miniſtry, which, therefore, 
we made no difficulty of deriving from them. | 

Bur yet, fince thoſe corrupt practices abovementioned were 
certainly unlawful in. their own naturs, and, conſequently, not 
conſiſtent with falvation, in any perſons, who either did, or 
might, if they had properly endeavoured it, have known them to 
be fo, and yet perſiſted in them; it follows that they always were, 
and, at preſent, are, a neceſſary cauſe of ſeparating from that 
church, to all perſons who could have diſcovered them to be 
unlawful, or can do fo at preſent. Nothing, therefore, can, be 
more groundleſs than the argument ſometimes uſed by Ro- 
maniſts to Proteſtants fw], viz. That we allow, men may be 
ſaved in their communion ; but they do not allow that any can 
be ſaved in ours, and therefore their communion is to be choſen 
as the ſafety. In this argument, they either miſtake or miſrepre- 
ſent the conceſſion we make. We only allow, that thoſe perſons, 
who, morally ſpeaking, are not in circumſtances to know bet- 
ter, may be ſaved, (through their involuntary, and well-meaning 


ignorance). in their communion. But to thoſe of that church, 


who have, at any time, ſufficient capacity and opportunity to 
know better, and do not make uſe of them to acquire ſuch know- 
ledge, or act according to it, but either remain in the commu- 
nion of the church of Rome or go over to it ; to ſuch perſons, I 
ſay, we dare not give any hopes of ſalvation, We adviſe them 


to come out of Babylon, leſt they be partakers of her plagues ; and 


[w] See Polnitz's Memoirs, who obſerves that this argument had the greateſt 
weight in converting Henry IV. of France; and that it was alſo employed with 
ſucceſs in converting the late duke of Brunſwick, and his daughter, afterwards 
married to the late emperor, | 


* 
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what ai: been faid in theſe aun papers is | ſufficient to 
prove that this-advice is good. 

From what has been here We concerning the preſent terms: 
of communion in the church of Rome, it is plain, that, while 
they continue as they are, the biſhop of that See cannot have juſt: 
claim to any ſpiritual authority or juriſdiction. over. this realm. For 
by his having excommunicated all Chriſtians, who will not com- 
ply with them, he really makes himſelf and his adherents guilty 
of ſchiſm; and as long as he is fo, he certainly cannot have any 
ſpiritual authority over thoſe Chriſtians who, during that time, are 
not of his church. 

Sou Proteſtants, indeed, of learning and rank [x},. have. 
ſeemed to think that if the church of Rome ſhould ever hereaf- 
ter make the terms of her communion ſuch as might be complied 
with, the biſhop of that See would then have a juſt claim to be 
reſtored to his ancient authority, as patriarch of the weſt, over 
all the churches that formerly were ſubje& to his direction, and 
over Great Britain among the reſt. 

Bor it is neceſſary to be obſerved, that this is not the ſenſe of 
our national laws; which do, on the contrary, expreſly aftirm, and 
require all perſons in any office eccleſiaſtical, civil or military, to 
declare, That no foreign prince, perſon, prelate, ſtate, or po- 
*« tentate whatſoever hath, or ought to haye, any juriſdiction, 


[>] King James I. e the pape to be patriarch of the weſt, 7. e. 
head of the general council of the weſtern church. And Thomas, lord biftop of 
Wincheſter, under Queen Elizabeth, being demanded. why we own him not ſo in 
effec, anſwered blundy, but truly, Becauſe be is not content with the right of a 
e 8 For ſhould. he diſclaim the pretence of diſſolwing the bond of allegi- 
ance, ſhould he retire to the privileges of a patriarch, in ſeeing the canons executed; 
the Tehiſm would lie at our door, if we ſhould tefuſe it. Thorndike's due way of 
Compoſing Differences, p. 9. in his fifth part of Church Goverhaient, p. 23. 

Dr. Colins, biſhop of Durham, ſaid, that we dre to accord with the Roman Ca- 
tholics in acknowledgment of the biſhop of Rome, if he would rule and be ruled 
by the canons of the church, to be patriarch of the weſt by right of eccleſiaſtical 
and imperial conſtitution, in ſuch places where the kings and governors of thoſe 

ins had received him, and found it behoofull for. . AN to make uſe of his juriſ- 

ition, without” any neceſſary dependance upon him by divine right. Coſins 
ap of Durham, at the end of * Bull's anſwer to the biſhop of Meaux. 


- 


+ | « power, 
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% power, ſuperiority, preeminence or authority, eccleſiaſtical or 
« ſpiritual, within this realm,” Which words, ſo very ſtrong and 
univerſal as they are, exclude the pretenſions in the church of: 
Rome to any ſpiritual authority over us [y], both now, and in all 
times and caſes whatſoever; ſo that in order to a full viridication of 
our preſent eſtabliſhment, and of the liberty we now enjoy un- 
der it, we are obliged to examine the grounds from 'the holy 
Scripture, and the conſtitutions of the primitive or ancient Chri- 
ſtian church, confirmed by long uſage, in virtue of which, the 
church of Rome pretends to have any ſpiritual authority over us. 
By doing this, you will be led to ſee what the ſtate of this nation 
was, as. to its eccleſiaſtical ſubjection, in the days of our anceſtors; 
and to be more fully convinced, as well of the right as the great 
happineſs of our preſent liberty in that reſpect. 

Tax biſhops of Rome in claiming a right derived from the 565 
ly Scripture of ſpiritual authority over the whole church of 
Chriſt, and conſequently over the Britiſh churches among othets, 
make two ſuppoſitions as the grounds of this right; namely, 

FiRsT, that by the inſtitution of our bleſſed Saviour, the 
apoſtle St. Peter was veſted with a ſupremacy over the Whole 
church of Chriſt. 

SECONDLY, that our Lord intended that after St. Peter's 
death, all the biſhops of Rome, in ſucceſſion, ſhould be veſted 
with the like authority. | 

BeroRe I examine. particularly what arguments thes: 1 in 
proof of theſe ſuppoſitions, I muſt obſerve in general, that this au- 
thotity, aſcribed to the pope, is a matter of ſuch importance, 
hat, if it were true, we might juſtly expect to find, in the holy 
:Scriptures, very full and plain declarations about it: Becauſe it 

. concerns the religious practice af all Chriſtians, who muſt | 
be very blameable, if they refuſe or negle& to pay the ſubmiſ⸗ | 


[ ”) The great body of our cletgy in their convocations, and the dwines of bock 
our univerſities, in the reign of Henry VIIIch, declared ſolemnly to the public; 
that the pope: of Rome had no greater juriſdiction committed to him by God in 


* the e over. mn m of: England than any ather biſhop. PY Oui: | 
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Bon that is due to the ſpiritual paſtors deſigned to guide and go- 
vern theta in the way to ſalvation: When yet they have no other 
- way of Knowing” what authority belongs ts"thoſe paſtors, except 
by divitie revelation only. But that no ſuch poſitive or clear in- 
ſtructions were ever given by our Saviour about the governing 
ſuperiority of St. Peter, over the other apoſtles, we may, in the 
firſt place, collect from the ſilence of the Scripture, on ſeveral re- 
markable octaſions, when ſuch declarations from our Saviour 
- right juſtly have been expected. One ſuch occaſſon was the diſ- 
pute that aroſe among the apoſtles Who of them ſhould be the 
| greateſt [=]. It is not conceivadle that ſuch a diſpute could have 
been, had they known that our Lord had appointed Peter to be 
their ſpiritual governor. But if it ſhould be thought poſſible, that 
in the warmth of their ambition, they ſhould —5 forgotten our 
Lord's directions upon that ſubject, yet it is not to be conceived 
that our Lord himſelf ſhould not have taken this occaſion to re- 
peat and reinforce them on their minds, when their acquieſcence 
about them would be of very great importance to the peace of his 
church, and to the regular propagation and ſubſiſtenee of his re- 
Jigion in the world. It would have been very natural that our 
Lord, after having reproved their ambition, and declared what 
| ſuperiority they ought not to affect, ſhould have mentioned ſome- 
what about that authority which he did intend to veſt in St. Pe- 
ter. But of this not a word is ſaid, nor the leaſt intimation given 
by any of the evangeliſts; not even by St. Luke, who places one 
of theſe diſputes on the fame day when our Saviour was ſeized by. 
the Jews. Inſtead of then * mentioning any thing of St. Peter's 
peculiar ſuperiority, our Lord promiſes all the . that they 
mould it on thrones jullging the twelve tribes of Iſrael aj, without 
intimating that there ſbould be any difference in the dignity or 
authority of any of thoſe thrones. This might be naturally taken 
10 imply, that there ſhould not be any difference between them 
while on earth as to their ſpiritual authority. | 
IT is true, that Peter had always ſome diſtinction ew to 
him by our Saviour and ſome precedency among the apoſtles, for 


[z] Maik ix. 34. [a] Matt. xix. 28. 


|; 


reaſons, 
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' reaſons, with which we are not well acquainted. But our. Lord's 
treating him with this perſonal regard, was a thing far different 
from appointing: him to be a governor or ſuperintendent over the 
apoſtles themſelves in ſpiritual matters. Had he intended to have 

done this, he would certainly have declared and ſpecified the na- 
ture of that office, as far as would have been neceſſary; as it muſt 
have been in ſome degree, becauſe it was a matter intirely new, 
and the extent of it not to be diſcovered by natural reaſon; But our 
Lord's ſilence is not the only argument for his not intending to 
grant ſuch a ſupremacy to St. Peter. The ſame thing may be 
inferred, from his having actually given the higheſt ſpiritual 
powers requiſite to the founding and governing a church, to all 
the apoſtles alike. This he evidently did, When he firſt ſent 


them out to preach the Goſpel [&, when he gave them: the power 


of binding and looſing [e, and, afterwards, when he gar them 


the power of forgiving fins [d]. He told them all alike that he 


would be with them to the end ef the uorld [eh and that they ſhauld 

all be baptiſed, that is, ſhould receive the power: of the holy Ghoſt |. J. 

_— was to guide them into a truth [g},i and to be endued 
with power, i. e. miraculous power, rum on lugb [b]. Accord- 


ingly on the day of pentecoſt [i] the appearance of a tongue of 
fire ſate, without diſtinction, upon each of them; and ver. 4. 


they were all filled with the holy Spirit, and ſpake with tongues, 
and ver. 42, 43. they all tanght and did miracles : 
Accoxixe to the powers thus equally conferret; the a poſtles; 
after our Lord's deceaſe, plainly acted upon a foot of te 
among themſelves, as we ſee by what paſſed in tlie aſſembly of 
-apoſtles and elders; at Jeruſalem upon the queſtion about cireum- 
ciſing the Gentile converts [A]. St. James then ſpoke with as 
much appearance of authority, as St. Peter, and the decree was 
made in the name of all the apoſtles, elders and brethren; ver. 22, 
mee uy gs mention or iWon * ur own n 


101 Matt. „ Mark vi. 7. Luke | ix. 1. "Ta Mace. xvii — 2 fa] john xx. 23. 


Le] Matt. xxviii.. 19. [f] Ass i. 5. Luke in. 16. [2] John xvi. 13. 
{h] Luke XXIV. 49. [:] Acts ii. 3. [#4] Acts xv, | 25 4 
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2 never have been omitted, had he been een to be a ſpi - 
ritual governor among them. 

Non did St. Peter, or they, on other 38 either ſay, or 
do, any thing, from which ſuch his authority could juſtiy be in- 
ferred... The office of a church governor would probably have 
conſiſted in determining where churches ſhould be formed, and to 
whom they ſhould be committed, what method and order ſhould 
be uſed in divine ſervice, what forms and times of prayer, what 
compliances ſhould be uſed in regard to the prejudices of the Jews 
and Gentiles; it would have been exerted by his inflicting cenfures 
himſelf, and receiving appeals from others, with various ſuch 
points; and if St. Peter had been known to be a church-governor, 
applications of this fort muſt have been made to him. He muſt 
have taken occaſion to ſhew and exert his governing character and 
authority; but he neither did any thing of this nature him[-1f, nor 
did the other apoſtles, in any. part of their conduct, at all acknow- 
ledge or intimate: that they ere ſubordinate ta, or dependent up- 
on, him. St. Paul, - When, Eph. iv. 7. he is enumerating the per- 
ſons to whom Gad had vommitted the government of the 
church, ſays nothing of any. goyergor in chief; on the contrary, 
he declares that he himſelf. was no way inferior [/] to St. Peter, 
St. James or the, chief f the es. And, indeed, he was ſo far 
from ſhewing. any ſuhmiſſian. to St. Peter, that in regard to the 
conduct to be obſerved towards;the.Gentile converts Ian, he with- 
ſtood. him t his, face, and openly reproved him before all, This 
behaviour of St.; Paul, without any mention of, or ſalvo to, St. 
Peters ſupremacy. would have been, not compatible with it; and, 
therefore, ſince nothing was, ſaid of it, on this trying occaſion, ei- 
ther by;St: Peter, or by any other perſon, we may juſtly. conclude 
that Peter had not really any ſuch ſupremacy. 

Tusk axe conſiderations of ſuch moment againſt the Romiſh 
claim of it, that the arguments ought to be very ſtrong in order to 
outweigh them. Let us then examine what ee che Roma- 
niſts alledge for this purpoſ mmm. | Fore 


* 
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Ons of then is drawn from Matt. xvi; 18, where gur Lord 
calls Peter a rock, and pen this roch, he ſhys, I will build my 
church.” This, according to the Romaniſts, imports, that he would 
make him à ſpiritual governor as well 'oyer tlie apoſtles them- 
ſelves, as over all other Chriſtians. But this cannot be inferred, 
cither from the circumſtances in which this promiſe was made, or 
the terms in which it was expreſſed : It was made on occaſion of 
St. Peter's having profeſſed his belief, that, Jeſus was rhe Son of 
Ged, ver. 16. This confeſſion, probably, all the other apoſtles 
were ready to have made, as well as he; for they all had actually 
made the fame before, on another occaſion [a]. And, therefore, 
his making it now could hardly be a reaſon for our Lord to confer 
fo peculiar an authority upon him, Indeed, as he ſpoke in the 
name of the reſt, he was, in ſome meaſure, diſtinguiſhed” from 
them ; and, therefore, our lord alluding to his name, fignifying a 
rock, mentions only him as being deſigned for a foundation to 
his church. But, that the other apoſtles alſo were meant to be 
Joined with him in this foundation, appears from St. Paul's hav- 
ing faid [o], that the church was built upon the apoſtles, in the 
plural number; and withal, upon the prophets; which latter ex- 
preſſion ſhews, that it was to be built upon the doctrine or preach- 
ing of the apoſtles ; and the ſpiritual ' Jeruſalem [y], or church of 
Chrift, is repreſented as a wall having twelve foundations, upon 
which were written the names of the twelve apaſtles of the lamb. 
This implies, that the church was built equally on them all, 

AGAIN, the Romaniſts alledge, that our Saviouf tomiſed to 
give to Peter the keys of the kingdom of heaven [g], which ſame pro- 
mile he did not make to any of the other apoſtles. Now it is 
true, that this promiſes was not made in the very fame terms to 
un of them; but all the fame-powert that were contained in it, 
were grantedi as fully to them, as to him. The metaphor of the 
keys fignified 2 commiſſiom to preach the Goſpel, fo declare the 
terms of ſalyation, to admit believers into the chureh by baptiſm, 
with authority alſo to exclude them, when they, believe, or act, 


La] Matt. Xiv. 33 | ſo} ph. R. 20. [ Apoe. xxi. 10, 14. 
Lei Matt. xvi. 19. 


amiſs, 
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amiſs, from the viſible communion of it, by ſpiritual cenſures 
rightly inflicted, and to reſtore them again upon their repentance. 
Now, probably, all theſe powers were contained in that of binding 
and loofing, which fignified what Peter was to do with the keys. 
Sce Whitby, Com. vol. i. p. 149. And this power of binding and 
looſing was conferred upon all the apoſtles, as well as on Peter [y]. 
The only circumſtance that ſeems intended to be peculiar to Peter, 
was, that he was to have the honour of firſt preaching the Goſpel 
to the Gentiles, as he did to Cornelius and his friends rr 
ANOTHER paſlage alledged for St. Peter's ſupremacy is where our 
Lord faid to Peter only, Feed my lambs, and my fheep[t}. From whence 
the Romaniſts infer, that he had a ſuperior and peculiar commiſ- 
fon given him to that purpoſe. But this is, in no degree, proba- 
ble; ſince the other apoſtles had all the fpiritual powers requiſite 
for that purpoſe as well as Peter. The words were, in all ap- 
pearance, meant only as an exhortation to him as repreſentative of 
the reſt, that they ſhould all diſcharge the great duty. of feeding 
the church. Though, probably, Peter's having thrice denied our 
Lord juſt before, might occaſion ithis.charge to be more particu- 
larly addreſſed to him. | FEEDS 
Tux 'Romaniſts-infiſt further upon the 32d verſe of the 22d chap. 
of St. Luke's Goſpel, wherein-our Saviour tells Peter, that he had 
prayed for him, that his faith might not fail. This does not im- 
ply, that his faith ſnhould not actually fail, but rather the poſſibi- 
lity and danger that it might; and how does this imply the grant 
of authority? | 5 K 
Tus preceding texts, vchich are all the Romaniſts offer, are 
far from proving any governing «uperierity of St. Peter over the 
other apoſtles. But if there had been any ſuch in St. Peter him- 
ſelf, how · would it follow, that it was to be continued in any other 
perſon, not an apoſtle, after Peter's death, eſpecially in the biſhops 
of Rome in ſucceſſion? There is not the leaſt intimation of this in 
the holy Scripture, which, in.a matter of ſuch importance would 
certainly have been given. in order to prevent diſputes, c. 


{r] Matt. xviii. 18. [5] Ac x. 24. [i John xxl. 15. 


Bur 
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Bor the fence of. the Scripture i is not the on] 7 argument agai inſt 
the divine inffitution_ of a Primacy, w which the Romaniſts cynten d 
for in tlie biſhop of Rome as ſucceflor of St. e They aflirm, 
that, in virtue of ſucceeding 7 to this Prirnacy of St. Peter, the 
biſhop of Rome hath a Gene right of ine and peculiar i in- 
11 over the whole church, 8 f taking e F Cat are that the other 

iſhops, in all parts of it, ſhould Ee to t eve faith, and ob- 
ſerve the NE OP cenſuring 1 the tranſgrefſors, of ſummoning 
the other biſhops. to councils. when he ſees neceſlary, an and of ex- 
communicating them if the efuſe to come. . But would Chriſt, 
or his-a 0 ſtles have je e ch. a primacy 1 in the See of Rome 
with deſign . that i it ſhould be of p pe rpetual continuance, without 
giving any notice or intimation of it in the Seripture, eſpecially, 
when there does not, in the reaſon of things, a pear any neceſſity, 
or eyen expediency, for ſack a an inſtitution ? "The reaſon given by 
ſome, viz. that the primacy of the 5 of Rome was in- 
40 tended to exp reſs the unity of the prieſt ood, or epiſcopacy, 
« and that 158 was deſigned to be as a center of union among 
cc them,” ſeems to ir at all intelligible, yet, at leaſt, not of 
ſufficient weight in ſuch a caſe.” * 

Bur without ain ging much in confuting theſe confines, there 
is a decifive argument againſt the divine inftitution of ſuch a pri- 
macy in the biſhop of Rome, or any other. It is, that, if there 
had been ſuch a divine inſtitution of the primacy, it muſt have 

been deſigned to remain perpetually, whatever circumſtances that 

church might come to be in. But this could not be our Lord's 

intention, for he decle red that his kin gadom Was not of this world [u], 

Ii. e. he did not intend to break in upon the right or authority of 

the civil ſovereigns. But this he muſt have Fc had he inſtitut · 

ed ſuch a primacy to remain in the See of Rome; for it might 

eaſily happen, that ſome of the biſhops, whom the. bike of 

Rome, in virtue of his primacy, might”; call to his council, might 

be ſubjects of different ſovereigns, 55 might forbid their biſhops 

to 80 to, the LS of Rome s council. In this caſe, the bilhops, 


Lu] John xvii. 36. 1 2 | 
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218 OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY, Part l. 
if they obeyed their primate of Rome, muſt be under a neceſſity 
of diſobeying their civil ſovereign. But ſuch a breach on the au- 
. thority of civil ſovereigns, there is no reaſon to think our Saviour 
intended to make, as it was not neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of his 
religion in the world, and was contrary to his own declaration 
about the nature of his kingdom. He could not, therefore, inſti- 


tute a primacy of ſuch a nature as the Romaniſts pretend, either in 
the church of Rome, or in any other. 


WHATEVER precedency or ſuperiority the biſhop of Rome ob- 
tained over other biſhops, muſt have been derived wholly from 
human appointment, either eccleſiaſtical or civil, or both toge- 
ther. And there was, indeed, an expediency that ſome order, or 
precedency, ſhould be ſettled among the Chriſtian biſhops. When 
converts were made, to any conſiderable number, in any city, a 
biſhop with Preſbyters were ſet over them in things ſpiritual, for 
the care, inſtruction, and government of them. And it was ex- 
pedient that, when theſe particular churches grew to be nume- 
rous in a province, they ſhould not be quite independent of each 
other, which would have been greatly to their diſadvantage, en- 
compaſſed, as they were, with perſecuting enemies. It might be 

even needful, that the governors of them ſhould ſometimes meet 

to gether, in order to mutual advice, ſupport, and conſolation, and 

for the preſervation of due order and diſcipline among them. In 

_ theſe meetings it was neceſſary that ſome precedency ſhould be 

ſettled among the biſhops; and this precedency was naturally 
given to thoſe biſhops, who preſided over the Chriſtians in the 

greater cities of the ſeveral provinces: One ſuch city there was 

in each province, in which a Roman governor reſided, and admi- 
niſtred juiſtce, &c. on account of which circumſtance, there was 
greater reſort of all perſons to it, and it was accounted of greater 
dignity. To the biſhop of this city, it was thought proper to give 
the precedency among the biſhops of the province; 3 he was ap- 
pointed to preſide in their provincial meetings for conſultation 
and diſpatch of the buſineſs that aroſe in, or concerned, the parti- 
cular churches of the province. To him, as Metropolitan, with 
te other biſhops of the province, an appeal lay from the biſhop 
and 
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and conſiſtory of each church: And he, with their conſent and 


aſſiſtance, had the right of ordaining particular biſhops, and i in- 
ſtalling them, after — had been elected or approved by the peo- 


ple of their particular churches. This plan of government obtain- 


ed pretty early in the church; ſome traces of it appear in the ſecond 
century; and if it had been duly and regularly adhered to, it 
might have been very conducive to produce good effects. But this 
was prevented by the diſproportioned exaltation of the biſhop of 
Rome above all the reſt. Several circumſtances contributed to 
this exaltation: That biſhoprick had been founded by the two 
chief apoſtles, St. Peter and St. Paul, who both are ſaid to have 
ſuffered martyrdom there; and the faith, which they had plant- 
ed, was, in the firſt ages, well preſerved in that church, of which 
alſo many of the earlieſt biſhops had likewiſe died for the faith of 
Chriſt. On theſe accounts, a good deal of reſpect was paid to it; 
but the thing that contributed moſt to the great increaſe of it's 
dignity, power, and influence, was, the ſupereminent grandeur of 
Rome, the moſt potent and wealthy city then in the world, and 
the ſeat of almoſt univerſal empire. The biſhop there being at 
the head of a numerous church, the oblations and other revenues 
from the people were ſo large, as to be ſufficient for the mainte- 
nance of a number of clergy after the empire became Chriſti- 
an, and afforded funds for the hoſpitable reception of any biſhops 
or clergy that came thither in diſtreſs from other places, even 
during the times of perſecution, The biſhops of that city having 
the eaſieſt acceſs to the emperors and their miniſters, had accord- 
ingly a proportionable influence in many affairs. As there was 
the greateſt reſort to that city, of Chriſtians as well as others, 
from all parts of the empire, he had the beſt opportunities of 
knowing the ſtate of the churches in all the provinces ; he had in- 
formation how the faith and the diſcipline was generally obſerved, 


on Which account he was frequently conſulted by other biſhops, 


and ſent. them directions about various points: And the biſhops 
of that See, after having been for ſome time uſed to do this, by 
degrees claimed a right to do it, to give their arbitrations and de- 
> Rang. in points of difference between biſhops, and required a ſub- 
Ff 2 miſſion 
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mimmon to them, They took it ill that any churches mould differ 
from theirs i in any circumſtance of the worſhip. Pope Victor pro- 
ceeded fo far, 4s to communicate the eaſtern church for not 
obſerving Eaſter as the church of Rome did. Pope e Stephen quar- 
relled with the churches of Africa and ny: + for rebaptizing 
thoſe who had been baptized by RED and, at length, that 
church pretended to have the final judgment arid deciſion of all 
affairs upon appeals that were to be ti je to them from all parts 
of the church. And though theſe — where they } had 
no real authority, were not taken well by the churches, or per- 
ſons concerned, who chatged them with Fade and uſurpation, (as 
St. Baſil, Firmilian, and 81 Cyprian) yet they were conntenariced 
and ſupported in theſe practices by the council of Sardica, which 
granted them authority to order a rehearing after the ſentence of 
a provincial council, in ſome caſes, eyen beyond the bounds of 
thoſe, that were called the Subürbicary churches, which were 
all that were at firſt under the Juriſdiction of the biſhop of Rome, 
conſidered only is a Metropo elite. Theſe proceedings of the popes 
were farther ' ſupported, 4 a law made by the emperor Gratian, 

A.D. 378, 379, in Which he declares, chat . Whatever bi 
„ is condemned by the judgtment of pdpe Damadus, Akſted by 
*« or ſeven biſhops, and yet perſiſts to retaih his Bee, ſhall be 


forced by the proper civil 6fficets, i to repiir to Roine, under 
10 proſecifio &c. 


Ap the Pope, called St. Les, in A. D. 448, bestes d yet 
ftronger reſeript froth the eperör Valentinian the IIId, again 
Hug), biftiop of Arles, by whom be 'was oppoled. 

IN PRE D, it is true, cen After this la, tat pope Zonimus and 
others, were ſtodgly oppoſed by the eviiiieil'of Carthige, it which 
St. Austin Was prelent, and many other bümeps, Who weld hot 
ſübmit to the demand of che biftöpfüf Rite; chat he night te 

pealed to kfibr a Jücdgtient palſed by a provincial council, 4 


ap 
"wrote a thi letter to Him, nov 2 ale remo 
'groundleflnels and ity of his pr | 


B, wi ee 1 
"Uh" "the Vifdals, Ad de Murch bf Arles in 


- 
Farice was 
forced 
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forced to ſubmit, as that of Milan in Italy had done before, to che 
authority of the pope; which went on increaſing, tilt, "by the 
donation of the temporal patrimony of St. Peter, and the other 
ſupport that See received from Pepin and his fon. Charlemaign, - 
it became above any eccleſiaſtical oppoſition or controul ; pretend- 
ing that both as ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and by the ſanction of 
temporal authority of the Roman emperor, the pope was at the- 


head of all eccleſiaſtical affairs, and might judge of, and determine, 
them as he thought fit. 


Now though the canons of the ehurch alone might not be 
fafficient to give him ſuch a right, yet, perhaps, the imperial 
laws might do it, in regard that the emperor had made the oi 
eſtabliſhment. But then it is alſo true, that thoſe imperial laws 
were no longer in force for this purpoſe than the empire itſelf 
ſubſiſted. When that was broke in pieces, the ſeveral kings of 
the kingdoms, which roſe out of its ruins, might have made 
what 13 and abridgments they thought fit in the biſhop 
of Rome's eccleſiaſtical authority, in their reſpective dominions. 
But none of theſe princes did any thing of moment in this mat- 
ter; moſt of them were too ignorant and ſu ious: They, in 
general, fabmitted to the chaims the biſhops of Rome made to an 
authority, not only of ſettling articles-of F faith, and of judging of 
every thing done in oppoſition to them, but every thing that re- 
lated to feligious worſhip and diſcipline, and to all tranſgreſſions 
| fand to them, by clergymen, and even by laymen every where. 

hey claimed a right to nominate--biſhops, and to fix the ex- 
tent of their dioceſes, and even to diſpoſe of the revenues of them. 
Tagive exemptions from their authority, in favour of other reli- 
gious foundations of their o,ãn making or approving, and to- 
oblige the ſubjects of the ſeveral : ſoneraigus to go out of their 
dominions, to, councits. 'We cg. inſtances af all theſe things in 
the time of our Saxon kings, who hardly coppoſed them in any 
thing, except in the eaſe of archbiſhop Mifrid, and Yen in-that, 

e See of Rome · at · length curxiecb its point. William the Con- 
queror, indeed, though ſfavoured in his enterptiſe {agairſt-this na- 


tion, * rl * nl 
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to refiſt, if there ſhould be occaſion :- And his ſon and ſucceſſor 
William Rufus yet more, in his conteſts with archbiſhop An- 
ſelm. But Henry I, on account of his diſputable title to the 
crown, was forced to give way; and Stephen alſo, who for the 
ſame reaſon was obliged to ſubmit to the inſolence of the pope's 
a legate. But Henry II, having a better title, and as good a ſpirit, 
contended ſtrongly with archbiſhop Becket, about the articles of 
Clarenden, and for a. time gained his point ; though, after the 
death of archbiſhop Becket, which the pope imputed to him, he 
was forced to give them up again and undergo a ſhameful pen- 
ance, His ſon. John, was ſtill more hardly uſed, being himſelf 
excommunicated, and the realm put under an interdi& by the 
pope, till the king ſubmitted to refign his crown, and made it 
tributary to the pope. - And his ſon Henry III. ſuffered all the 
clergy to be made ſo, to an extremely oppreſſive degree. They 
could hardly live upon their ſpiritual incomes, ſo reduced as they 
were by payments to Rome, and the beſt of the preferments 
£ the pope diſpoſed of to biſhops and others of his own court, who 
never reſided, nor, if they had, did they know any thing of the 
language, ſo that they were unable to inſtru the people, who 
were at once deprived of their ſpiritual food and of their tempo- 
ral wealth, We find doleful complaints of theſe oppreſſions and 
abuſes in Matt. Paris. But in that reign the nation began to be 
in ſome degree ſenſible .of them, and their devotion and affec- 
tion to the See of Rome began co decreaſe. - Some' gentlemen 
combined, and made a general ſeiſure and ſpoil of all the effects 
that belanged to the Italians, which, though Henry III. diſ- 
avowed, yet he was thought to have connived at it. But ſo ter- 
rible was the power. of the pope at that time, on account of what 
he had done to other princes, that this timid king owned he 
Aared not- oppoſe it. However, happily for this nation, his ſon 
Edward I. was of a different ſpirit. When the pope had forbid 
the clergy to contribute any thing to the public ſervice, and they 
were ſuperſtitious enough to obey him rather than the king, the 
latter locked up all their barns, and, ſoon after, holding a parlia- 
ment without them, he put them out of his protection. He made 
one of his ſubjects 2 the realm for bringing i in a bull of ex- 


2 commu» 
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communication from the pope againſt anotlier ſubject. Coke 5th 
Rep. He ſeized the temporalties of the archbiſhop of Vork, for 
not admitting a clerk into a benefice which the pope had before 
filled by provifion, and, in the 25th of this reign, a ſtatute was 
made againſt the pope's giving benefices to Aliens; 

Bur the ſtatutes abovementioned were. leſs effectual than they 
f ought to have been, by the connivances of our kings at the non- 
execution of them; ſo that ſtill appeals to Rome were proſecuted, 
with great expence, delay, and vexation to the ſubject: Great ſums 
went out of the kingdom for bulls, diſpenſations, &c. from 
Rome: Many ſtrangers were permitted to enjoy, and be non-re- 
fident upon, benefices here, to the great damage of the people; the 
pope's legates were permitted to enter and exerciſe judicial power, 
and they, with the Monks, were the great occaſions of the rigo- 
rous proceedings againſt heretics, on all occaſions. 

Tusk things, if they had been the only ones, were ſo grea 

grievances, that the nation had a right to reform them, and to 
et oy ea Re aa 
to conſent to it. 
Buy r, as I have ſhewn in the firſt and in the preſent tract, "there 
were other yet ſtronger reaſons which obliged us to leave the 
communion. of that church, when we ſaw it perſiſted to impoſe 
on us the belief and practice of ſome things utterly. unlawful. 
Our ſeparation from it was then both lawful and neceſſary, and 
we are ſtill under a ſtrong obligation to continue it while the 
terms of her communion remain as they are. And, even though 
they ſhould be altered fo as that we might lawfully comply with 
them, yet, I have ſhewn, we ſhould be under no obligation of ſo 
doing; becauſe the authority which that See exerciſed anciently 
over this kingdom, having no foundation in the Scripture, ſtood 
only upon eccleſiaſtical canons or cuſtoms, or imperial edicts, 
which were no mütter — to this nation, than we thought 
fit to admit them: And as we are now happily delivered from 
them, we have great reaſon to ſtand faſt in the liberty with which 
the divine providence hath made us free, and not be again en- 
tangled with that yoke of bondage which was ſo long heavy * 
our deluded anceſtors. 
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beet made Gia e gained, by Ton e p 
"Vee 4 Rome. | | 


"ff F reafohs Which e the King 4 Wande of 
England to throw 6ff the yoke of the See * Rome, and 
reſume = Chriſtian liberty of judging in all matters of religi- 
on, have been ſhewn in the foregoing tracts. It is requiſite now, 
that anſwers Thould be given to thole objections, that have been 


b N 
— 


ſuggeſted dy the abbot of I. and others of his church, 
concerning the ill uſe we have made of the liberty we gained, by 


"having broke with the See of Rome. In the firſt place then they 
charge us with ſacrilege, for having taken away the lands and 

tithes that have been conſecrated to God, and for ſtill retaining 
chem in lay hands. They alledge, chat it is plainly a dictate of 
natural reaſon, that men may. coniſecrate things to the more 
cular Tervice of God. As being the miker and preferver of the 
world, and lord paramount of all things in it, he needs no do- 
nation to make any thing his; yet, as he haas given the temporary 
_ uſe of them to mankind, therefore, when they devote and folemn- 
1y ſet apart any of the things, which” by his gift are theirs, to 
Bis honour and ſervice, he may, by ſuch donations,” be conceived 
to acquire, as it were, a new property 'in' them, which be may 
be willing to accept and retain. That he would do this, all na- 
tions have 3 To this | purpoſe Seneca very well fays, that 
all things indeed” belong to dhe g pas, but all are not dedicated to 
them: Satrilege has place in e things only, which religion 
has appropriated 0 hs "deity [A. And this general belief of 
mankind is need by many paſfages of the katy Scripture [5]. 

Upon cheſe grounds * the 5.x; ava confiders the taking away 
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things thus conſecrated to God; as a robbing of God; and reck- 
ons it to be a crime not leſs heinous than idolatry. Now. the 
lands and tithes, of which the church of England was deprived 
at the pretended reformation; had been with the greateſt ſolem- 
nity devoted to God, by thoſe perſons who had a full right to do 
it. This a appears from all our Hiſtorians, and our lawyers zac> 

| knowledge it; and therefore the; taking them away from the 

+ church was plainly ſacrilegious, and utterly indefenſible: No- 
thing but repentance and reſtitution to the utmoſt of our power 
will procure the pardon of this national ſin. In anſwer to this 
charge, thus made by Romiſh authors, we freely allow, that 
things may be conſecrated to God, as well under the Goſpel, as 
under the natural or Moſaic law ; and that the donors of church 
lands and tithes, who made thoſe donations with due ſolemnity, 

bad an intention of devoting the things to God's ſervice for per- 
petuity; but we deny that all things ſo conſecrated to God, do 
thereby always become really his property, ſo far as to be for ever 
afterwards unalienable to other uſes. May it not be ſaid with 
truth, that no private perſon, nor even ſovereign, can conſecrate 
things to God, beyond the life of the perſons oonſecrating? He 
has no right in them farther, and therefore cannot give them 
to God for any farther time; ſucceeding ſovereigns and legiſla- 
tors will have the ſame right to diſpoſe of them that he. has; 
now God cannot be ſuppoſed to accept of more right in them 
than the donor had to offer. © It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that 
no legiſlators, at any particular time, had a right ſo ſar to conſe+ 
erate any lands, as to put them out of the power of future legi- 
flators; fu ones would always have the ſame right as they 
to judge whether theſe lands were really [diſpoſed of for the ſer- 
vice of God and the public; for if Peg things ſo conſecrated, be 
not really conducive to the ſervice. of God, . the. intereſt of re- 
ligion, then it is juſtly preſumable, that he never accepts; thm at 
all. Or if they: be conducive at firſt to his ſervice, but afterwards, 
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ceeding legiſtatare. on a « obs to reſpine them. Now on theſe 
grounds, we may of the alienation of the lands that belong- 
ed to the abbies, a — ſuch monaſtic ſocictics in England. 
Moſt of theſe were founded at firſt in ſuperſtition, upon falſe no- 
tions of the efficacy of maſſes and prayers for the relief of per- 
ſons out of 'purgatory ; theſe notions were invented and :encour- 
aged by the monks; fo that the validity of the original donation, 
grounded upon falſe facts and impoſtures, and ſupported by 
ſtories of apparitions and miracles, might juſtly be queſtioned. . 
To which conſideration, we muſt add, that they we ce 
ed to ſuch a number, as to be: diſadlvantageons to the civil welfare 
of dene eee (a: be oath. M | 
By the r4th-century after Chriſt, the clergy of this realm were 
poſſeſſed of a third part of the lands it contained. This engaged 
too to enter into the monaſtic life, in which they were 
uſeleſs to the defence and cominerce of the nation, which was. 
thereby much weakened. Of this Bade was ſenſible in his time. 
and therefore propos in his epiſtle to ach- biſhaop Egbert 
that ſome courſes might be taken with the religious houſes, Which 
increaſed then too faſt; they: were likely to the nation, by 
diminiſhing its militaty force, and kindering: the: advagcement-of 
its trade, by the vaſt quantity of treaſure whith lay dead there. 
vw; they were alfo greatly detrimental to religiod ikſelf, in 
foe caſes, by their known ammoralities ; and yet mote by their 
inventing, propagating, and keeping up, often by tricks and im- 
poſtures, falle and ſuperſtitious notidns of qchgion, tending to de- 
tude nen to rely upon wrong practices, ande corrupt their mo- 
rals; for the monks ! always eſpbuffed the intereſt of the . 
againſt the princes and bithops, sf ee Caen the 
liberty san chm. | 
As the mens found nen eren bine chnstiens ö 
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power, as long 
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powerfully, as often to diſtreſs the kings and the biſhops of this 
nation as rell as of others, by ſuggeſting to the popes the thought 
of obtaining the ſupreme temporal, as well as ſpiritual dominion | 
in Europe; but no one who judges rightly of the true intereſt 
of religion, can think it would have been defizable, that the popes 
ſhould have compaſſed this point, or even that the clergy ſhould 
have continued to enjoy the fame wealth and power they then 
had in. England. This would naturally have drawn upon them 
envy and ill will, from many among the laity, who would have 
been deſirous to leſſen their grandeur. This ws attempted {cr 
veral times before the reformation ; the kings then protected 
them, but could not have done it long; under this free conſtitu- 
tion, the laity muſt at length have been too hard for them. The 
only way for the clergy to ſupport themſelves, effectually, as well 
as to do good in à free nation, is to make themſelves reſpected 
and beloved by the laity ; and the beſt way to do this, is not to 
carry on a ſeparate intereſt from them, but to make it plainly ap- 
Pear that they deſire to do them good in their ſpiritual intereſt, 
and to be upon the ſame bottom with other ſubjects, and to con- 
our with them in promoting the common temporal welfare of the 
Nate. This, indeed, the Proteſtant clergy have ſtrong motives to 
do, and none of any weight to the contrary; attempts, or plain 
deſigns to aggrandize themſelves too much, would prove ruinous 
to them. Now fince the like ill effects muſt have been produced, 
had the clergy; continued in the ſame gbooxious; ſtate of grandeur 
and wealth. thet they were in before the refor mation: and as the 
continuance of the monaſteries would have greatly. contributed to 
the continuance of - falſe doctrine, ſuperſtition, and ſpiritual ſervi- 
certainly. for the, ireal. intereſt of the nation, and even of the Chri- 
ſtian religion itſelf, that the clergy ſhould loſe. ſome of that 
chis being the caſe, it was juſtly ſuppoſcable, that God, who al- 
Ways wills that to be done which is really beſt, was not diſpoſed 
do retain any longer his property in thoſe lands, which might 
OA | 8g 2 | * fluch 
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ſuch an [alienation of them às wab thin. 3 1 
queries; 'the Tegiſlatire had ſuftieient authotity to take feht un 
Aliefiation. It would, indeed, habe been right, at that time, 46 
bifliop Latimer adviſed, to have applied ſome of theſt lands to acts 
of charity, and g foundations for promoting learning: Such foun- 
dations were then much wanted; but this want has fince- that 
time been ſuffieiently ſupplied; there have been more works of 
real charity and publie good done ſince the reformation, than there 
had been for ſeveral ages before it. The ching chat was at that 
time the leaſt defenſible, and may ſeem to affect us moſt at pre- 
ſent, was the aliĩenation of the great tithes of very many pariſhes 
into lay-hands; this was to the diſadvantage of religion, and, in all 
appearance, contrary to the intention of its bleſſed author, by 
whoſe inſpiration St. Paul determined, that, as the Jewiſh prieſts 
lived of the altar, ſo the Chriſtian clergy ſhould live of Ge Goſ- 
pel; that is, they ſhould have proper maintenance from thoſe 
they taught. Accordingly the primitive Chriſtians gave even more 
largely than the tenth of their income to that purpoſe. ' By their 
example, our Saxon anceſtors determined to apply the tenth part 
of the product of their lands to the maintenance of the clergy; 
this was done with the moſt ſolemn forms, and confirmed by ſe- 
'veral ſucceeding prinees. Now ſince the dedication of a tenth part 
of the produtt of the land, for the maintenance of Gods miniſters, 
vas a thing fit in itſelf to be done; ſince our kings and parkaments 
had a full right to make the dedieation ; fince they actually made 
it; and the grünt, as being reaſonable, has been very oſten con- 
"firmed by the legiſlature; ſince it always continued to be as rea- 
ſdnable, and as much for the ſervice of religion, as it was at firſt, 
under all theſe circumſtances can it juſtly be thought, that our 
legitlators had a right, at the nen, to N. H Fre of 
_theſerithes into lay Rb 
Tur chief pretence upon which it was done, was, that theſe 
tithes had been unduly appropriated to religious houſes, and might 
therefore be juſtly taken away as well as their lands; but it ought 
to have been conſidered, chat this appropriation had been made 
only * the popes, WhO had no real authority to make it, and 


Who, 
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| who, indeed, greatly ,injured the, parochial clergy. by ſo doing AN | 
theſe latter, therefore, the tithes, ought to have: been. reſtored. at 
the reformation, eſpecially, when they loſt a great part of their 
income, by the ſuppreſſing of maſſes and obits, &c. the contrary 
courſe, to which, of giving es ithes into the hands of lay-men, 
was certainly a blemiſh, which, I muſt own, I cannot undertake 
to juſtify. , However, I do not preſume to determine that the go- 
vernment ſins in permitting them to be held, or that the gen- 
tlemen, paſſeſſed of theis tithes, are guilty of fin in holding them, 
and great miſchiefs and confulions might follow if theſe bargains 
were {et aſide; for; this, reaſon, even the popiſn clergy, in Queen 
Marys time, conſented, by a. ſolemn. act, that: the poſſeflors of 
theſe tithes ſhould continue to keep them, and in ſo doing, they 
muſt have ſuppoſed that God would conſent to it too, which, in- 
deed, there may be ſome grounds to preſume; but then it muſt 
allo be ſuppoſed, that however God may excuſe the poſſeſſors of 
thele tithes, for retaining the main part of them, he will expect 
that there ſhould, be ſome competent allowance. made out of them 
[to the vicar, who does the duty. With this, charge or burthen they 
the, power by. law as they formenly had, to cauſe ſuch: an-allow- 
. ance to be made to the. vicar, yet the. proprietors ought to think 
dhemſelves obliged in conſcience ta do ity. or the parliament is to 
mak them do ſomething in this way, Lord Bacon, Reſuſcit. part i. 
reaſan to obſerxę. ag he does, that all parliaments, 
it of Heary VIII, have ſcemed 10 ſtand, oblig- 
thing for the church; but 


year augment- 
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Nical conſtitution, 5s made to the want of feguliricy” ind Ginpe- 
rent authority in our ſacred” miniſtry. "They: y, that it cannot 
have any ren effiddy* to the. Purpoſes bf 'Frligion 3 beta dur 
900 holy orders hive nor deen derted, Fe e 6tight'to 
ve boen, and as choſe in the church ef Nome ate zetally 
hit by an uninterrupted perſonal ſycceffion' of biſh 
gy from the apofiles of out Saviour, 1. e. from him 
don 2 de bare ard us in che be | 
reigh of Queen Elizabeth. 1 19 Wind 121 Rota 58. 
For the new bithops,' wen müßte in the en er his SOR 
ones, and "from whom our preſent orders Have bern derived, 
would have been wunjuftly intruded into their Sees, even if 
had Been dul) confecratßd; for the Catholic bithops who 
_ then juſtly poſſeſſed bf thoſe Sees, were bauſclbffy and gen 
ejected, and by Ai ir | lay authority otily; al 1 the new 
ones Could not Have had a fiſt title to them, even if they, 1 had 
been du malle ant Cone c rated bithops, | 
Bor they wert not in reality b bete el "For, 4 
FixsT, l donſent to lb being done, Which was fle 
fary in conformity to ancient cuſtbin, and Canonical tight, was not 
and 3 rake 
| _ "Szconpiy, they wete not -confecrated by any vlhops, who 
 theitifelves had realy the FO hut by'a'prieft'or 
two in a clatideftine and not pto rofane, maliner; that 
their epiſcopal atithority was, in 1 — Gerived only from tlie 
king's great feal, which, though it was thought fufficlent by Cran- 
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mer, and ſome others of our principal reformers, will hardly be 
now deemed to be fo by any good Chriſtian ; ſuch an original de- 
feet of charager and authority" can never be made good by ſuch 
; {x 24 
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Fug a N hath x aſſed ſince that fact; nor have any "of © 
$ been y ue Us or Chriſtian Sifhiops: 
ms YS to : he, Proteſtan 1 their hawing ene 
try, of marriage. . Pfr kor ee Arad 
. to . objections, 1 muſt dy obgetve, that "thoſe, 
. are aid to have been Catholic biſhops here in England, at tlie 
deginnigg of Queen, Elizabeth's bite, my juſtly deprived of the 
Sees they poſſeſſed, not only becauſe th ſed to acknowledge 
the Fo glare, ſupremacy, eh they ought to have done, 
but alſo, on account of ſevetal great 
moſt were of a praftical nature; viz. 
hot, the laerifice'o of the 


Alder to. AVOW, the ciyil ke bad, therefore, a 9 5 to * 
2 80 them of their eccleſiaſtical ſtations, and emoluments under 
it needed no authority beſides its OWN, which 
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tion or not allowing him that ſupremacy and juriſdiction bere, 

to which he had n nger any right, farther than they would Al- 

_ {law it, and hich he had uſed, as I have ſhewn, very opprefiively 

anch ill. ſo that it might juſtly have been denied him till he ſhould 

i aſe; it better,. The Queen therefore did rightly, in reſuming and 
- Exerciſing that right of nominating pry ney which pag been Jong 
in the crown of England, as well! neither 

. (he; nor her miniſters, 


op Cranmer, Kt, and ſome 
quite juſt thoughts of this matter ſe]: 
7 it is. no cg conſidering with, what heat and violence 
_ things Were: carried at that time about religion ; but he afterwards 
deorrected his judgment about it, and agreed with thoſe divines of 
aathgt time, who aſſerted, that there was an original and conftaiit 
vtliffegenge betzyeen civil power, and eccleſiaſtical authority, which 
Aaſt cn only be: derived from Chriſt and his ſubſtitute; that i 4. 
from, the ardination of the latter with the- conſent of the pore | 
and not from : :any.,ciyil ſovere dvereign merely as much. This the 
, \rnepubliſhed by Henry the Eighth's command, in The inftity- 
tion and 2 a Chriſtian man, and which was followed 
5 N and by Cecil and others; who had the 
Bet Coy ar direQion of eccleſiaſtical affairs in the beginning of” Queen 
Elizabeth 8 reign, nd that Queen herſelf a to have beef of 
his Judgment Fr : the weir articles, and Fro ui her declaration 
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et Wag {ol eb long after 'the beginning of her reign ; 
they wicht nor; perhaps, think that the affair of the uninterrupt- 
ed fue non of biſhops was of ſo great moment, that, if it could 
not have been had, 1915 want of it would have annulled all ecele- 
e "miniſtration; but they probably thought, that, as it had 
| been an ancient "apoſtolical Inſtituti6n; continued and practiſed 
688 80 All a ages of the chutth, it bußht, for the fake of regularity, 
order, and F. to be Adheretk to as far as poſſible. Accordingly 
beet took all the care they could, that the new biſhops, nominat- 
Gi "the, Quieeti, mould be conſecrated by other biſhops, againſt 
epiſcopal charater, and their having been formerly conſe- 
, there 2 * be fro Jul exception: "This was the courſe an- 
2 taken in the iſle of Cyprus, where the ſuffragan biſhops 
7 c nfecrated their own metropolitan, and were maintained 
ir by the. council of Epheſus, 8 
ps ere was 2 fufftcient number, who/ were 
13 is s work; to ſome of whom the Queen di- 
a ol eien and mandate, to conſecrate archbiſhop 
12 ; and, in purſuance of it, four of them acted in it, viz. 
biſhop Barlow, biſhop Scory ,. biſhop Coverdale, who all had been 
formerly. poſſeſſed of. pile pal ſees, and biſhop Hodgſkins, who 
Had been only ſuffragan biſhop of Bedford. The firſt, andthe laſt 
of theſe biſhops, had been'conſecrated in the reign of Henry VIII, 
by. biſhops whom the church of Rome allows to have been rightful 
and, ſufficient Ones, and by the ordinal uſed in the church of Rome 
155 8 | Hodglkjns was conſecrated gth Dec.. 29 H. VIII, by John 
ho Roff. Rob. Aſaph r. Of biſhop Barlow's conſecration, 
indeed, the acts are not to be found; but the Romaniſts cannot, on 
this account, with, reaſon, deny that he was ever conſecrated: For, 
at that rate, they may as well deny that biſhop. Gardiper of Win- 
chere and ſeveral others were Ever conſecrated. "The acts of their 
confecrations are Joſt 4 as well as Barlow's, and why then ſhould they 
admit them to. have been duly conſecrated any more than Barlow? 
lay that they were always publickly taken and acknowl ed 
150 bien duly ee ; ſo was Barlow. His leaſes were 2 


** rhe m See Lindfay% NMafbn, p. 419, ex regiſtro Cranmer, f. 204. 
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pen &c. The other tyo biſhops, whojoined in conſecrat- 

-atch-biſhop Parker, were Scory and Coverdale. Both theſe, 
indeed, had been conſecrated in the reigh of Edward VI, by an 
ordinal different from that of the church of Rome; and the Ro- 
maniſts, etending that this ordinal was defective, objec againſt 
them on that account. They fay it was, defective, -becayle there 
was no mention made in it & the power of offering the &acrifice 
in the mafs, and becauſe it was made by la y-authority only. 

Bur there is no ground for the objection relating to the ſacri- 
fice ; for the ancient. ordinals of the Romiſh church had no men- 
tion of the facrifice : The conſecration. was made only by impoſi- 
tion of the biſhops hands, and prayer to God, as Morinus allows; 
both which that n of Edward VI. had, and the Greek. rituals. 
to this day have no more, notwithſtanding. which they are allow-- 
ed by the church of Rome. Indeed, there is very good reaſon to 
think it it probable, chat the ſacrifice in the maſs, as now offered in 
the church of "4: could not be mentioned in the ancient ri- 
tuals as neceſſary ; becauſe J have ſhewn it to be unlawful in itfaf; 
and therefore it was an * Edward the Vith' 5 ordinal 
that! it wanted 2 
2 "Nox. was it any juſt. objeRtion,. that i is did ne edule 

tion the, confecration to be. for the office of a biſhop; for ſeveral 
circumſtances in it plainly ſhewed it was for that office. The al- 
teration made after the reſtoration, by expreſſly mentioning the 
office of a biſhop, was chiefly to anſwer an objection of our Pro- 
teſtant difleuters: The ordinal. cherefore re,” was not defective in itlell, 
nor was it the worſe for the are the parliament. had in tatifying 
it. For it was at firſt drawn up by be prelates, and fix other 
perſons learned in the law, who were appointed by the king ; and 
Zood kings in the Scripture had a right, and did uſe to. appoint 
forms of religious fervice®, 

I nave allo ſhewn in my Hird uad, char King 8, -who make a 
public eſtabliſhment” of religion, have a right to 40 this: So that 
the ritual of Edward VI, was not the worle for the concurrence 
of the king and parliament in it. By this ritual, Scory and Co- 
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dale were conſecrated both in one day, by 3 Alan Cranmer and. 


biſhop Ridley 3. So that Barlow, Scory e and Hodg- 
ſkins, were all of them duly conſecrated Pe Dr and by. all els 


four, who every one laid pf hands upon his head, was arch- 
1 Parker conſecrated arch-biſhop of Canterbury, in Lam- 
beth chapel, on. Monday Dec. 17th 1559. This-appears from the 
regiſter of Canterbury, which. is now extant, and hears poeiple 
marks of authenticity. This regiſter was in arch- biſhop Par arker's 
time referred to; by an act of t made 8 Elizabeth, chap. 
i. Stat. at latge, tom. i. p. 81 5. The author of the life of Par, 
hay: publiſhed at London 1 572, of which ſeveral. Copies are ex: 
tant (I have ſeen two, one in che library of Weſtminſter, and one 
in the hands of the biſhop of Durham) in relating the confirmation 
and conſecration of him, and the other biſhops after him, marks 
in the margin, that they were drawn from the regiſter. In A. D. 
1986, theſe regiſters were referred to by F. Thynne: dee Holin- 
ſhead's-Chron--p.. 1494. They were produced by arch-biſhop Ab- 
bot, to ſome Romaniſts in king James It's time, who permitted 
theni to peruſe them; and there was no reaſon to — — a 
them before that time, becauſe the fact of their having been con · 
ſecrated by Edward VIch's ritual was not conteſted; but only the 
validity of their conſecration, ſuppoſing, it to have been performed 
according to that ritual. This evidence from the regiſters, concern- 
ing the fact of conſecration, was confirmed in king. James. Iſt's 
time, by the eacl- of Nottingham, who declared in the houſe of 
lords, iat he himſelf was preſent. at archrbiſbop; Parker's conſe- 
cration at Lambeth. Conſequently, the fable of the nags-head or- 
dination, invented and publiſhed by Holywood in king, James 
Iſts time, was plainly as falſe, as in many circumſtances.it appears 
to have been abſurd. So that it is evident, that the new. 9 | in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, from whom er trealigp.1 * de- 
rived, were duly: conſaatated :. 
Aup there: was no benden to. pretend, as che Romaniſts do, chat 
the ſpiritual character of our biſhops and clergy were, or are 


1 See Eindſay's Maſan, Meda, P- 283, who: dustes the regiſter of . 437 
8 H hz | made 
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made Wd rſs, or blemimea, "by +» their” being married: for a tate 
deſigned by God for m Kind in general, eren while they weite in 
paradiſe itſelf, can be de impure in a moral ſenſe. In the Mo- 
ſaic law, which inſiſted much upon outward Purity, i It Was allow 
ed to the high prieſt himſelf. eee eee e eee 
Isx the New Teſtament,” marriage is Gerdired debe Rense 
in all ||; lad the biſhops | are epi allowed to be the huſbantts'6f 
one wifet, although, in times of perſecution, St. Paul did not ad- 
viſe it to them, or even to Chriſtians at large; yet there is no in- 
timation, that, in in quiet __ the” ry tr, ro to be pepe an 
obligation to celibaſ p. E zu geln | 

Ix the third and fourth Seth, indeed; edlibacy » was magni- 

fied by ſome, and, in the fifth century, injoined by others; but it 
was not univerfally practiſed. In the eaſtern church, marriage 
was allowed, and celibacy of the clergy did not obtain generally 
in the weſt, till the ambition and uſurpation of the popes, having 
drawn to themſelves a power over moſt of the great preferments, 
allured or forced moſt of the clergy upon celibacy. Wharton,” p. 50. 

Tu true reaſon why the popes were ſo intent upon gaining 
this point was, becaufe they thought the clergy, having no wives 
or children, would be more © reset upon their ſee, This made 
them connive at the immorality and iasengbegb i the uhmar- 
ried clergy, which was fo great, that even pope Pius II ey that 
the clergy ought to be allowed to marry 7. 

Ix EE, in the views of policy, this conduct of the-ſee of Rum 
was expedient. for its own grandeur; but this confideration.is of 
great. Re to ſhew that the marriage of the clergy is far more 
to the advantage of civil ſtates, than their being in celibacy; in 
regard that the former conttibutes to inereaſe the people, makes 
them better ſubjects to civil government, chan the latter; and, at 
the ſame time, more e. t6"their Fellow: ſubjedts. Upon 
which, as well as other accounts, all princess and ſtates in he 
petitions and remgnſteancd fer enen n en 


y Heb, xiii. 8 EF. t ** 23 Tit. 4 6. Jy | 7 | Tv; 
'[] See alfo St. Bernard," . e 186. 


edit. London 1729. 8 «NL 
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the: clergy, might be permitted to Marry. (Wharton 167 Ae. 
cordingly, the marriage of our. clergy is ſo far from being ani ob- 
jection to our eſtabliſhment, that it is a recommendation to it. 


Tux next objectien of the Romaniſts to out eccleſiaſtical con- ; 


fie ee relates to the declarations which: they ſay our la ys. make, 


chat all the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of our biſhops flows origi- 


nally from. the crown; to the practice of our common law colzi4$, 
in reſtraining the exerciſg of it by | prohibitions; and to the. 
king's Judging in the laſt reſort by appeals to his delegates of. all 


proceedings in it, which delegates, and even other judges in ec 
cleſiaſtical cauſes, though 2 be only lay men, yet are ae * 


n perſons before them in judgment. 


FiRs r, one mult allow that there are, indeed, ow gener] S= 


A in acts of. parliament, particularly 37. Henry VIII. ch. 17, 
that all  fpiritual as well as temporal juriſdiction, flows from the 
crown..: But theſe declarations may „ fairly: be: underſtqod only: . 
biſhops juriſdiction, in foro cuntentiaſo 3 or that which is ſ 
by temporal penalties, or relates. to any matters which. were, by 
civil ſtate, ſubmitted to the . cognizance.;of, the clergy, viz. BP 
ters matrimonial, teſtamentary, of tithes, &. fox the juriſdic- 
tion as to theſe, doth certainly flow. e the crown, of this realm: 
But the acts of. parliament cannot, with regſon, be ſuppoſed to 
mean, that, the biſhops, as church, governors,; have abfolutely no 
other juriſdiction. than, what they, derive fram the growng, becauſe 
Henry VIII, who paſſed thoſe acts, expreſſiy ons, in ang of his 
commiſſions to the biſhops, that they had: ſome. authority;.in ſa- 
cred matters, derived. from Chriſt. The acts mean only the:juriſ- 


dition exerciſed 1 s them as wp under ain er e 


able it is, that ch My ov courts la 44h as they; ever | 
had, an authority to controul and limit the ecclefiaſtical J uriſdic- 
tion, by granting prohibitions: Fe or, as Bracton obſerves, if the 


eccleſiaſtical court was to judge for itſelf finally 1 What cauſes be 


long to it, there might be danger of its aſſuming \ many; that. dd 


not | belong to it, as actually happened in France. 
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courts, as being the ſuperior, ſhould 


ons, if not from the court en pleas, w 
doubted, yet certainly, from the king's: Gon and — Hobs 
ever, if theſe cburts find that the *caule is of eccleſiaſtical cog- 


to the king in chanvery, who, by his delegates 
the grout” 1 determine finally whether the ecclefiaftical 
court has proctedetl rightly or not. It is reaſonable he ſhould 
have this authority; becauſe, as the civil Rate gives the public 


of it in the Saton times. It was ftron 


in the caſe of arch-biſhop Wilfrid. It was expreffly afferted and 


reinforced by Henry II, in the council of Clarendon. Afterwards, 
indeed, the 


advantage of the Aadlepre, or tlie ſu 


our Kings,” uſutped, "ant, for « long fract of time, even down to 
the reformation, exerciſed, more or Ret s, the juriſdiction of hearing 
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Turxxvonk it is reaſonable; that che king's common law 


prohibit the eccleſiaſtical 
ones from proceeding, tifl they be ſatisfled that the latter have 4 
right to-proceed.” yen arch-biſhop Peckham aHlowed this to be 
juſt; and, in fact, the courſe has always been to — 4 


nizance, they are, by law, obliged to grant a eonſultation, upon 


vhieh the cccleſlaſtical court proceeds; and it is no juſt objec- 


tion, that appeals lie in the laſt reſort from'the n courts 


appointed under 


eſtabliſhment to the church, and veſts het with ſeveral authorities, 


40-vwhith' lie would- tet be ober wie emtitked; the crow is, by 
the 


his eſtabliſhment be 
wherher the anthority, 


For if he Had not this judicial authority, his eſtabliffiment might 


legiflitore,” entruſted to' judge finally, whether" the terms of 
with by the clergy and others; and 
veſted in the clergy, be well uſed or not: 


be 


and 


„and his filbjefts might be agg 


and unjuſtly uſed without remedy, which cught not to be. Ac- 
cordimgly, 


eccdlefraſtical cauſes upon appeals Was originally veſted, if not'in 
the crown, yet certainly in the Hi 


by dur ancient conſtitution, this authority of judging all 


gheſt court. There are inſtances 


gly aſſerted by our kings 


pe of Rome, by very artful conduct, and by taking 
ition, and bad titles of 


and determining cauſes upon appeals in matters ceclefiaſtical. But 
their doing it, tho it was ſuffered by our Kings, was always con- 


fidered by our la ers as and accordin ly this 
« wy 97 N e 


rast v. Aid the vw 095 ae ed 1 val. of it. ags* \ 


branch of the royal ſupremacy was-juſtly reafſented: and recovered 
at the reformation; has ever fince bben in the orown, and will not 


juſtly be blamed by thoſe who! t ee e eee e 
es, and our ancient conſtitution. "th 36 
Nox will tach perſons blame ela a allowed to the 
eoynl delegates and other judges, though-they be only laymen, ta cx- 
communicate perſons in judgment before them. In order to under- . 
ftand the true meaning of our laws, in giving this authority to mere 
hymen, we muſt conſider, that, for ſome ages before thereformation, , 
| the ſchodlmen and canoniſts of the church of Rome had diftinguiſh- - 
ed eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, as it ĩs coercive, and has its affect in foro 
erttriuri, from the pewis of the keys, <onfidered: as productive of 
ſpiritual effects in foro interiari, or foro conſeienties; and while they 
confined the latter of theſe effects to the clergy. alone, they allow- - 
ed lay men to be capable of the former, 'ifi they were duly commiſ— 
ſioned to ãt by one Who himſelf had eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ei- 
pecially by the pope, It would be caß/ to ſhew, from numerous 
paſſages of the ſchoolmen, particularly Gerſon, that theſe) were - 
their nations, and that theſr nations. were: | deduced to practice. 
The monarchy. of Sicily is af fou inſtance. Nom this: being 
che current notion and practice of ithe times. before and about the 
refarmation, it is no wonder fat Henry, VIII. ,veho- WS a great 
admirer of the ſchoolmen, ſhould go into it, and that his parlia- 
ment and clergy, ſhould follow. him; both af them, however, 
meant that exconminnication, when. exerciſed by lay men dhould - 
have no ather effect than it had before, i, e. it ſhould . he on 
valid in faro exteriari. The chief difference: they intended to 
make was, that whereas, before the reformation;. this authority 
was derived to laymen from biſhops, or from che pope in the laſt 
reſort; it hould, after 3 Henry VIII. chap. 27, be derived ul- 
timately from the king alone. It was not oeeiveable, that theſe 
lay delegates could, by their excommunications, affect any man's 
ſpiritual ſtate in the ſight of God: They could not either retain 
ſins, ſo as to make him an object of the divine indignation, ar 
cut him off from the invifible. church of Chriſt: They could affect 
bim ng otherwiſe in his ſpiritual ſtate, than —— him 


from 
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PUP esch of the outward viſible church, and thereby 
hindering him from the outward Viſible means of grace, as a 
prince may do by keeping a ſubject cloſely: impriſoned. And one 
may preſume this to be the ſame of the royal delegates and other 
hymen, who excommunicate at preſent: They only mean to 
exclude the excommunicated perſons from the viſible church, 
and ſubject him to ſome temporal penalties and incapacities: And, 
ſuppoſing them to mean no more than this, there cannot remain any 
Jan objection to our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment from this practice. 

Bor the Romaniſts object >farther, that the oppreſſions put 
Pen the clergy in their judicial capacity, though very great ones; 
are yet leſs 3 than thoſe which they ſuffer in their ſpi- 
vital: Lea ty, 


being prevented from making regulations in ſpi- 
ritual matters, which are neceflary or expedient for the welfare of 


the churchl as a ſociety and not allowed to meet together in order 
to make canons or conſtitutions without the leave of the king j 
nor; when they have, by the king's licence, made any canons or 
conſtitutions, However uſeful or neceflary they may be, will the law 
allow them to be obligatory: even to the clergy, without the king's 
confirmation under the great ſeul ; nor to the laity without a 
confirmation by e ee reſtraints: plainly: incon- 
ſiſtent with the rights which Chriſt has given to the governors of 
his church, as a ſpiritual ſociety formed for the purpoſes of religion. 
Now in anſwer to theſe objections, one muſt acknowledge 
chat, by the 2 5th n Henry vii, chap. 19. the legiſlative autho- 
rity of the is put under thoſe / circumſtances of ſubjection 
to the royal 8 which the objections mention; and that, by 
a judgment not long fince given by the judges of the King's 
bench, in che caſe of Middleton and Croft, it has been ad- 
judged and ſettled; that canons, made by the clergy in convocation, 
do not bind the laity, unleſs they be confirmed by parliament. 
But none can affirm that theſe reſtraints upon the clergy, are ei - 
ther contrary to che deſign and inſtitutions of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, or to the ancient and right conſtitution of this realm. 

I nave allowed, indeed, in my third tract, that every nt 
the Chriſtian church, when it is uneſtabliſhed, has a right to 


meet 
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meet when it is neceſſary, and make regulations for itſelf, provid- 
ed they be not detrimental to the civil ſtate. But I have ſhewn 
that when it has been eſtabliſhed, it ceaſes to have theſe rights of 
meeting and making canons without the conſent of the civil ſave- 
reign ; and that its canons, when made, cannot be legally valid 
withont the ſovereign's conſent. Now, agreeable to theſe maxims, 
have anciently been, and are at preſent, the ſenſe and practice of 
our Engliſh conſtitution. A law of Ethelred, in the Saxon times, 
ſays, © Prudentes erant ſapientes mundi, qui ecclefiaſticis legibus | 
46 adjunxerunt leges ſeculares ad diſciplinam populi.” The eccle-. 
ſiaſtical laws in thoſe times, were, indeed, generally firſt digeſted 
by the clergy, in their ſeparate aſſemblies; but afterwards they 
were moſtly brought into the Witena-gemotes, which were mixed 
aſſemblies of the king, the clergy, and laity, and were enacted by 
them. This circumſtance implied, that the clergy and canons 
would not have been reckoned ſufficiently obligatory to the laity 
without the concurrence of the civil legiflature. Parker, Antiq. 
p. 180. ſpeaking of ſome conſtitutions made by arch-biſhop An- 
ſelm, in a ſynod at London, about A. D. 1109, ſays that, ha 
conſtitutiones ſtatim ſpretæ et contemptæ fuerunt. Obſtitit etiam, 
*« ne canones hujus ſynodi, legum vim et poteſtatem ſortirentur, 
«« ";ngens inter regem, (Hen. I.) et Anſelmum diſcordia et conten- 
tio de eccleſiarum inveſtituris orta.” , | 5 
Ix is true, that, about Henry the Second's reign, when our 
Engliſh clergy, like thoſe in other nations, in purſuance of the 
papal ſchemes, had ſeparated themſelves as much as poſſible from 
the laity, the former began to claim and exerciſe an 8 of 
making canons by themſelves only, and of impoſing them as le- 
gally binding to the laity, even without their conſent. Arch- 
biſhop Arundel had enjoined, in one of his Conſtitutions, that no 
one, © authoritatem. men decretalium aut conſtitutionum 
«« provincialium, poteſtatemve condentis eadem in dubium revocet, 
«« five contra determinationem eorumdem doceat: Contrarium 
«« aſſerens pœnas hæreſeos incurrat.” Gibſon's Codex, p. 407. And 
Lynwood more expretily fays, that, by-provincial conſtitutions, 
all may of the province, as well laity as clergy, were obliged. And 
Ii indeed. 
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indeed, this authority ſeems to haye been not much oppoſed, or, 
rather to have been, in ſome caſes, allowed, both in the. courts of 
juſtice, i in Weſtminſter-hall, and in the parliament itſelf, from the 
time of the clergy's holding ſeparate councils from the laity, down 
to the time of the reformation. For 1 in the caſes of the prior of, 
Leeds, and the abbot of Waltham, in the Vear-book H. VI, the 
judges expreſſly allow, that the clergy in convocation have au- 
thority to appoint faſt days and feaſts, by which the laity, no 
doubt, were then thought to be obliged wit any confirmation ; 
or authority from the crown, The communion in one kind was 
then ſettled by a provincial conſtitution, and not by act of parlia- 
ment, &c. But ſtill theſe caſes, in which their conſtitutions were 
allowed to bind the laity, were very few; and even in them the 
nation reckoned the laity to be bound, only by the voluntary ſub- 
miſſion to, and acceptance of, them by the king and parliament, 
and not by any acknowledged authority in the conſtitutions, as be- 
ing, of themſelves, legally binding to the laity; For if the nation 
had acknowledged a binding force in the conſtitutions, as of 
themſelves, upon the laity, then they muſt have acknowledged all 
fuch conſtitutions to be binding; but this they would not do, even 
with reſpect to conſtitutions, in what was allowed, to be res ec- 
cleſiaſtica : They refuſed to paſs the foreign canon about. legitimat- 
ing perſons, born in ante-nuptial fornication : They would not 
allow the conſtitution for tithing wood of more than twenty years 
growth [gs Therefore it is plain, that they reckoned only ch, 
canons to be valid, as had been exprefſly or tacitly accepted, and 
allowed by the civil legiſlature ; fo that they went always upon the 
principle, that uod omnes tangit, ab omnibus 4 rabari debt. 
However, as the authority that had been alfumed y . the clergy 
to make canons, had ſome appearance of having been exerciſed i in 
their own right only, and was productive of falſe notions in the 
people, and of other 1 1NCONVENIENC PFs on theſe accounts: the le- 
giſlature, in the reign of "Henry VIII, determined. to put a 
reſtraint upon this authority, aue by the clergy i in. conyoca- 


| be] See arch-biſhop Boniface's. canons, 1244, 


tion. 


-. 
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tion. They were required to ſubmit, and agree, that for the fu- 
ture, they would not either meet, or treat, in order to make can- 
ons without the king's licence under the great ſeal; nor when they 
had made any canons, would they promulge them, or pretend that 
they were valid in law. With a like confirmation under the great 
ſeal, and according to to the terms of this their ſubmiſſion, the 25th 
Hen. VIII. chap. 19 was made. Whether, by that ſtatute after 
ſuch confirmation, their canons were intended to be legally-bind- 


ing to the laity, without act of parliament, has been a queſtion 
among the learned in our law. Some have thought that canons ſo 
confirmed, muſt have been intended to bind the laity ; becauſe 
this ſtatute 25 Henry VIII. chap 19, was made according to the 
ſubmiſſion of the clergy, and in that ſubmiſſion, it was ſuppoſed 
the canons of the clergy, as they had before bound the laity i in 
divers caſes, fo they ſhould (till bind them i in the ſame, when they 

were made with the king's conſent, They ſay, that this was 15 
underſtood by divers eminent lawyers amongſt us, as well common 
AS civil and canon. And that the practice was accordingly, dur- 
ing the reigns of Edward the Sixth, Elizabeth, and Mes the 
Firſt, down to the troubles of Charles the Firſt. But on the con- 
trary, others have maintained, that it was the ancient conſtitution 
law of the realm, that the laity could not ever legally be bound 
without the conſent of their repreſentatives in parliament : That 
the authority aſſumed by the clergy, to bind the laity by their 
canons, had been only ſuffered and connived at, not approved or 
enacted: That the. words in 25 Henry VIII. chap. 19, were 
merely negative, or, at moſt, carry only an intimation, that the 
canons of the clergy ſhould, indeed, be binding with the king's 
conſent ; but do not expreſs whom they ſhould bind, whether 
the laity, or only the clergy ; and that if there was any practice 
of this kind in queen Elizabeth's time, for their binding the 
laity, it was owing tö the authority veſted i in her by parliament, 
to make, with the clergy, conſtitutions and injunctions binding 
to the IA z 78 authority none of e our * or queens have ſince 


as the appoint- 


F Iiz As 
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As the lawyers of this latter fide ſeem to have better reaſons, 
ſo their doctrine has long fince had a ſanction given to it by a ſo- 
lemn judgment in the King's-bench, in the caſe of Middleton and 
Croft, who have determined that no canons of the clergy, even 
though confirmed by the king under the great ſeal, if they be 
not alſo confirmed by parliament, do bind the laity. If therefore 
the Romaniſts could from thence juſtly object to our conſtitution, 
we muſt confeſs that the fact is as they repreſent it. But I dont 
conceive that they can from thence make any advantage againſt 
us; for I have ſhewn, that this is a right which every ſovereign 
does, or may acquire, by granting a civil eſtabliſhment to a 
church, as our legiſlature does to the church of England. The 
legiſlature might, indeed, have veſted the king with ſuch an au- 
thority, that'canons, made by the clergy, and confirmed ſolely by 
him under the great ſeal, ſhould be binding to the laity ; but they 
do not ſeem to have done this, and it ſeemeth better for the 
public intereſt, and even for that of the clergy themſelves, that 
they have not done it; for in a free nation, as ours is, where 
many perſons differ from others in their religious notions, canons 
made by the clergy, without confirmation by parliament, would 
never have been well ſubmitted to, or obeyed ; whereas, when 
they are ſo confirmed, they will meet with no diſpute, nor will 
the parliament, or the laity, have any. jealouſy of the clergy ; but 
will be more ready to give a ſanction to any of their canons, that 
will be really expedient to the intereſts of religion. 

Bur the Romaniſts urge further, that the king and parliament 
have an authority, by our conſtitution, to make laws about matters 
of great moment, relating to truth and practice in religion, without 
the conſent of the clergy, and even againſt their will; which autho- 
rity they may uſe if they pleaſe, to make pernicious alterations in 
religion, and to deprive the clergy. for not conformin g to them, 
without any canonical judgment ; which W ey have 
unjuſtly inflicted on divers occaſions. 

FixsT, to this I anſwer, that as the E now ſtands. the king, 
th ough hecan appoint new. occaſional prayers, &c. not repugnant 
30 the liturgy eſtabliſhed, yet cannge make any Alterations. as 50 hy 
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thing of moment in religion, without the conſent of his parliament. 

Secondly, nor can even the king and parliament declare any thing to 

be hereſy, beſides what is already ſo by law, without the aſſent of the 

clergy in convocation. For this proviſion is made by Elizabeth, 

and that law is, among the others provided for the ſecurity of the 

church of England, declared fundamental to the union between 
England and Scotland, and never to be altered [5] ; ſo that if any 
part of the union be unalterable, we have as much ſecurity as can 
well be had in matters of religion. And we further have a large 
toleration, ſo that any perſons may, as far as human laws are 
concerned, break off from the eſtabliſhed religion, if they, with 
reaſon, diſapprove any part of it ; ſo that neither the authority of 
the crown, nor the legiſlature, do put any force upon men's conſci- 
ences in matters of religion, as to the deprivation of the clergy, 
by king and. parliament, without canonical authority. It is true, 
th.t if any clergyman, under the eſtabliſhment, maintains any ma- 
terial error contrary to the doctrines of it, or otherwiſe offends 
againſt religion or the ſtate, he is, indeed, liable to be deprived of 
his biſhoprick or benefice, even by the civil power alone, as ſeve- 
Tal of the biſhops and clergy were at the beginning of Q. Eliza- 
beth's reign, and at that of K. William III. 

Bur neither this authority, nor theſe Ne can 6. juſtly 
objected againſt : For I have, in the third tract, plainly ſhewed, 
that every ſovereign, who makes an eſtabliſhment of a religion, 
muſt, of courſe, have this authority. And it was very rightfully 
uſed, on both the abovementioned occaſions, to deprive the biſhops 
and clergy ; becauſe they obſtinately perſiſted in maintaining er- 
Tors of great importance as to religion and to the civil ſtate. 
Bur the Romaniſts object farther, that in puſhing on our li- 
berty ſince our ſchiſm, we have not only invaded thoſe that may 
be called the ſecular rights of the church, but have even thrown 
off ſome of the greateſt privileges and advantages of a ſpiritual 
Kind, which are plainly derived from the goſpel of 8 wh 

Wr have, in the firſt place, diſcarded private confeſſion to a 
prieſt, for the ' pardon of our fins, and ſatisfaction or penance i in 
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5 in a future life; together with extreme unction, a ſacra- 
ment inſtituted plainly in the holy Scripture, and deſigned for 
our ſupport and comfort in going « out of life: All which practices 
being viſibly of very great importance, our throwing them off ar- 
gues a high diſregard to the goſpel of Chriſt, and to our own 
ſpiritual intereſt, as well as to that of our people; and no Chri- 
ſtian, who hopes for ſalvation, ought to be of ſuch a church. The 
Romaniſts affirm, that one of the greateſt and happieſt diſcove- 
ries, which the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt hath made to the world is, 
that to thoſe who are Chriſtians, God will, at all times, forgive 
their ſins, how many or great ſoever they have been, upon their 
true repentance. And he has ordained, that this pardon ſhall be 
diſpenſed by the clergy of his church, without whoſe miniſtry, 
when it can be applied to, he will not grant it. With his twelve 
apoſtles, and with their ſucceſſors, he promiſed to be to the end 
of the world. Our Saviour expreſily ſaid, M batſoever ye ſhall 
bind on earth, ſhall be bound in heaven ; and 3 ye ſhall lobe 
on earth, ſhall be looſed in heaven [a]. And again, to the fame effect, 
Whoſeſoever fins ye remit, ſhall be remitted unto them; and whoſe eſo- 
ever fins ye retain, they ſhall be retained [6]. 

In order to the clergy's duly exerciſing this authority, it is 
plainly neceſſary, that men ſhould confeſs their fins unto them in 
ſuch a manner, that they may be judged to be truly penitent ; and, 
as a proof of their being ſo, they are obliged to ſubmit to ſuc 
works of penance, as the prieſt, to whom they confeſs, thinks fit 
to impoſe upon them. Indeed, this Cabmiſton will always be 
greatly to their advantage: For our Saviour, who remits to penitent 
Chriſtians the eternal puniſhment of their ſins, does, in caſe of all 
fins committed after baptiſm, reſerve ſome temporal puniſhment 
to be undergone on account of them, either in the preſent ſtate, 
or in the intermediate ſtate between death and the reſurrection ; 
which latter fort of p will probably be much more. ſe- 
vere, than any that can be endured in this preſent life. It is therefore 
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e for. the-intereſt of every one to undergo preſent penances. 
r-theis fins, or to do what the church ordains in commutations 
for them, in order to obtain thoſe indulgencies, or ſhortnings. 
of the time of ſufferings in purgatory, which the church has au- 
thority to give. Theſe conſiderations ſhew plainly, how greatly. 
in the wrong the church of England is, for laying aſide the uſe of 

confeſſion and penance, and indulgencies; nor is ſhe leſs in the 
wrong for having diſcarded the ſacrament of extreme unction, 
which was deſigned for the ſupport and comfort of the ſoul, in 
its paſſage out of this life. This ſacrament is plainly inſtituted. 
in the Epiſtle of St. James, which ſays, That if any one be ficks. 
ket him cal for the elders of the church, and they ſhall anoint him- 
with oil in the name of the Lord [c]: Upon —_— if the divine. 
providence ſees fit, he ſhall be raiſed up to health again; or if 
not, yet. at leaſt his fins ſhall be forgiven, and freſh ſupplies of 
grace and conſolation ſhall be afforded him. Theſe are ſuch plain 
as well. as great. advantages, that it: ſhews a judicial blindneſs and 
hardneſs. of. 2 — in, the Engliſh Proteſtants, to have rejected 


church of England, we anſwer: 
Fizs r, that private confeſſion, of ſins to a prieſt is not, by our 
eburch; in any cafe forbidden to any perſon, or adviſed. . But it is 
not indeed injoyned to any perſon, or in any caſe; it is left 
wholly to each perſons. diſcretion, and this with good reaſon; be- 
cauſe the injoyning it univerſally, as is done in the church of 
Nome, would have been a very great. burden, as even Bellarmine 
canfeſſes; and. might be attended with very ill conſequences, both 
public; ſtates and to private perſons, eſpecially. to the female 
err "Theſe dangerous.canſequences. certainly. make. it greatly. de- 
firable to, be at liberty to practice it or not, at every man's diſcre- - 
tien: if the Scriptures oſ the New Teſtament allow this liberty; 
and that they are far from impoſing. this burthen of the neceſſity 
of, confeſſion upon any one, we ſhall eaſily. ſee, by conſidering the 
paſſages of Scripture. alledged.. by the Romaniſts, to a. the. ne 
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ceſſity 


them. To theſe charges thus laid by the Romaniſts on us of the 
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e and obligation upon every Chriſtian, to confeſs all his fins 
to a prieſt, with all the circamſtances of each of them. Our Sa- 
viour+ does, indeed, tell all his apoſtles, that, M har ſoe ver they ſhould 
loge on earth, ſhould be looſed in heaven [d]: He farther —— 
that, Whoſeſoever fins they ſhould remit, ſhould be remitted unto them ; 
and whoſeforver fins they ſhould retam, ſhould be retained [el. 
Bor if we confider the attributes of God, and the nature and 
deſign of the Chriſtian religion, can we imagine that Chriſt in- 
tended to veſt this high authority in the clergy of all ages, of 
whom none are infallible, and many have always been, and will 
be, corrupt and ill defigning ? is it agreeable to the perfections of 
God to ſuppoſe, that he makes the eternal ſalvation of d great 2 
part of mankind depend on the acts and diſpoſitions of men like 
themſelves, either corrupt, or at leaſt fallible? would he veſt. 
men with an authority, which, properly ſpeaking; can have no 
effect? and muſt not this be the cafe of merely human abfolutions 7 
or condemnations? If a ſinner be truly penitent; he will certainly 
be abſolved by God, whether a prieſt abſolves him or not; and if 
he be not really penitent, the abſolution of à prieſt will do him 
no This authority, therefore, being of little or no ule; is it” 
ſuppoſeable, that God ſhould veſt it in fallible men? No; it is lefs 
ſo, becauſe it muſt naturally be productive of ill effects; it may 
diſpoſe ſome weak and corrupt men to have an undue reliance” 
upon it, and thereby make them leſs difpoſed to true repentance ; 
and it may put ſome bad prieſts. upon making a corrupt uſe of 
this ſuppoſed authority, to promote their ſecular "intereſt; and to 
reduce men to an undue dependance upon them; theſe confidera- 
tions make it highly probable, that God did not intend to veſt 
this authority in the clergy of all ages, nor indeed even in the 
apoſtles themſelves ; who, though they were. veſted with divers 
miraculous gifts of the holy Spirit; yet do no where, in the holy 
Scriptures, appear to have exerciſed or laid claim to this authority 
of abſolving men from their ſins after baptiſm, upon confeſſion 
and repentance. They ſeem to have referred this high part 
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wholly to God, declaring that they themſelves would: not, and 
exhorting other men that they ſhould. not, judge any thing before: 
the time; but to wait for the nighteons judgment of God. The 
true ſenſe of the texts in St. Matthew xviii. and St. John xx. 
relating to this matter, ſeems to be, that the apoſtles were intruſt-- 
ed, by Chrift, to make known to mankind the goſpel terms of 
eternal ſalvation ; eſpecially that great and neceſſary doctrine, that 
whoſbever ſhould believe in Jeſus Chriſt, and:heartily-sepent of 
his fins, how many or great ſoever they might have been, and 
amend his life, ſhall be pardened- by God, and be eternally faved :. 
And, on the contrary, whoſoever: ſhall not believe, and not duly 
repent, ſhall be damned: Thus God will judge mankind 'accord- 
ing to their goſpel; and by preaching it at. God's command, and, 
by his authority, they may be ſaid to fave both themfelves and 
thoſe that hear them, and even, on the contrary, to retain the fins 
of thoſe men who are-impenitent, in the ſame manner as the pro- 
phet Jeremiah is faid to deſtroy and root out nations, and to reſtore 
them]. The meaning of which is, that he let them know, by 
divine commiſſion, the terms; upon diſobeying or obeying which, 
they ſhould: be deftroyed or preſerved: As this ſenſe of the text 
abovementioned beſt agrees with the attributes of God, and the 
deſign of the goſpel; it certainly ought to be received; and if fo, 
there is no ground at all for that neceſſity of private and particu- 
lar confeſſion of ſins, or that authority of abſolving men, which 
the Romaniſts inſiſt upon. | 
Bur even if there were any ground for neceſſity of confeſſing 
{ins to prieſts, there would be ſtill none for their impoſing as 
they do penitential works, as being neceſſary to the complete re- 
miſſion of ſins. This doctrine,, concerning the neceſſity of theſe 
works, is without the leaſt foundation in the Scriptures: Theſe 
always repreſent God as granting a full and abſolute pardon te 
mens ſins at all times, even after. baptiſm, upon their true repent- 
ance and amendment. The declarations to this purpoſe are very 
frequent, and as full and expreſs as poſſible, in the New Teſta- 
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ment. There is not the leaſt mention that any edle ſuffering 
is reſerved: to be undergone, either in this life or the next, in the 
way of ſatisfaction for the ſins fo pardoneii a on the contrary, 
theſe ſins are repreſented as intirely and perfectly done away by 
the ſufferings of our Saviout, embraoed by faith, and followed by 
repentance. Now it is a known maxim, that all declarations, of 
pardon and advantage ought to be underſtood according to the 
natural and full extent of the terms in Which they are made. If 
God had intended to: put any reſtraint upon them, or to have re- 
ſerved any temporal puniſhments on account of them, he would 
certainly have ſaid ſo in very clear terms; which not having been 
done, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe he meant it. There are, in- 
deed, ſeveral paſlages in the Scripture, which repreſent men ſome- 
times to undergo; temporal ſufferings in conſequence of their fins 
which have been. pardoned: But theſe ſufferings are not inflicted 
as penal ſatisfactions for thaſe ſame ſins that have been pardoned 
but only as occaſionally laid upon men, when God ſees it proper, 
either for their trial and improvement in virtue, or for example 
to others; which are ends quite different from the ſatisfactions 
- which the Romiſh doctrine ſuppoſes to be neceſſary; and, if this 
doctrine of penal temporal ſatisfactions for fins pardoned, upon 
true repentance, be groundleſs and falſe, the Romiſh doctrine 
about indulgencies and purgatory falls to the ground: For indul- 
geneies are ſuppoſed to be alleviations which the church has au- 
thority to grant with regard to the meaſure or duration of thoſe 
penal ſatisfactions, which, if no ſuch be required, are plainly uſur- 
pations of groundleſs authority, and deſigned only to heighten, the 
gains and influence of the clergy. And the ſame thing may be 
obſerved of their doctrine and practice about extreme unction. 
There is, indeed, a paſſage in St. James, which at firſt ſight gives 
ſome ground for this [g] but that paſſage plainly referred to the 
caſe of miraculous cures: It was not to ſupport men in their go- 
ing out of life, but to reſtore them to it, when divine providence 
thought fit. When theſe miraculous cures ceaſed in the church, 
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there ought. to have been an end of ſuch unctions: But as men 
are apt to be attached to external forms, this was continued for 
ſome time in hopes of relief in the way of cure; and when that 
hope ceaſed, the clergy were not willing to let it quite go, be- 
eauſe it gave them an opportunity of being about ſick and dying 
perſons, of which they made great advantages; and ſo they pre- 
tended, without any ground from Scripture, that this practice 
would be attended with ſpiritual internal graces, and erected it into 
a ſacrament for perpetual uſe, without any ground from the 
Scripture, Upon the whole, we have reaſon to be very thank - 
ful, that we are free from theſe groundleſs impoſitions, ſo bur- 
thenſome, and attended with ſuch ill conſequences. 

Bur the Romaniſts object farther that we have hardly any 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline for the correction or- reſtraint of vice; and 
yet much leſs, or none, for the puniſhment or prevention of he- 
reſy, infidelity, or ſchiſm; all which are now at a greater height in 
England, than they ever have been in any Chriſtian country. 
Unbelievers have remarkably increaſed there ſince the Revolution 
in 1688, without any thing conſiderable having been enacted, or 
at leaſt carried into execution, . againſt them; and. the n 
of thoſe Proteſtant ſectaries who diſſent from the church of Eag⸗ 
land has been even encouragect; for ſeveral laws made againſt them 
in queen Anne's reign; viz. the Schiſim and the Occaſional confor- 
mity acts have been repealed: Nor have the biſhops taken proper care 
tooblige them to ſubſeribe to the Thirty- nine articles of the church 
of England, which is a condition of the toleration. There is like 
wiſe an act paſſed every. year, which, in effect, takes off the obli- 
gation and reſtraint ariſing; from the Feſt act; and they have been 
permitted, if not publickly encouraged, to propoſe many and great 
alterations in the liturgy, &c. of the church of England; which, 
with ſome other: cancefiions, actually gives them more liberty, in 
ſeveral reſpects, than even the clergy of the eſtabliſhed —. 02 
From, whence. they have been led to hope, that they may, in length 
of time, prevail againſt the national eſtabliſhment of religion in 
the church of England, either by quite ſubverting it; of forcing 
m into it without forſaking their own tenets. And, 
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while the ſectaries are thus indulged and cheriſhed, the ſevere 
laws againſt Roman Catholics have been ſuffered to remain, and 
their eſtates have been ſubjected to new pecumary impoſttions; all 
which things ſhew the great iniquity of our proceedings, which, 
indeed, is ſuch, that there is reaſon . to believe that the providence 
of God will not ſuffer ſuch an eſtabliſhment to be laſting, but will, 
in his own good time, reſtore the Roman Catholic religion here, 
till which there will be no firm quiet or happineſs among us. 
In anſwering to theſe objections, we cannot deny, but that 
vice is at a great height among all ranks of men in this nati- 
on, notwithſtanding we have laws, as well eccleſiaſtical as ci- 
vil, to reſtrain. it; for in a nation of ſo much freedom, and fo 


much wealth in private hands, ſuch laws can hardly ever long be 
ſtrictly executed. Men of rank and fortunes will excuſe and con- 
nive at each other; and againſt ſuch perſons the laws, whether 
eccleſiaſtical or civil, are with. great difficulty put in execution: 


But it may be alledged to the advantage of our nation taken in 


general, that it hath as little of any ſort of vice as the other great- 
er nations; it hath certainly much leſs of the malignant vices of 


revengefulneſs, murder, oppreſſion, &c. And the expence our 
countrymen are at in gratifying their ſenſual appetites does not 
hinder them from being, at the ſame time, very charitable to all 


who are in want, or any kind of diſtreſs; which, charity hath of 


late been remarkably ſhewn, even to the Roman Catholicks of 
Portugal after the earthquake, and to the French priſoners among 
us; and there is otherwiſe a great deal of public ſpirit. We 


-own, indeed, that ſuch charity will not atone with God for our 


vices. Our clergy repreſent this to the people very ſtrongly ; they 
exhort them to virtue and regularity of life; but at preſent they 


cannot, indeed, do much more. Our eccleſiaſtical diſcipline hath 


now but little effect upon perſons of rank; neither has it, indeed, 
much effect in France or —— It ſeems impracticable to reſtore 
ſuch a form of diſcipline as obtained in the firſt ages of the 


church. St. Auſtin, even in his time, was ſenſible of this. When 


the temporal powers were come into the church, in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, mere excommunication, which is the only cccleſiaſtical 


penalty, 
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penalty, will have little or no effect upon inen who do not value 
it; and therefore it is expedient, that it ſhould, be made uſe of 
with prudence and caution, and that men ſhould, by reaſon 
and Scripture, be brought into a religious temper of mind. 
which temper, indeed, they muſt have, in order to pleaſe God. 
Bur the Romaniſts ſay, that among us hereſy; and even infidelity, 
are ſo very rife, that it is no wonder that Chriſtianity has ſo little 
force to reſtrain ill practice; they have remarkably increaſed ſince 
the Revolution in 1688, without any thing being done to prevent or 
puniſh them. On the contrary, ſeveral perſons who have profeſſed 
and publiſhed, or abetted them, have been ſuffered to do it with, 
impunity. 0 
Now here one may juſtly ſay, that theſe allegations are not 
true. By our laws in force, no perſon can bear even any civil of- 
fice without profefling Chriſtianity, even according to the doc- 
trine and practice of the church of England. And, ſince the Re- 
volution of 1688, there has been a law made for the puniſhment 
of open irreligion and hereſy, eſpecially againſt the doctrine. of the 
holy Trinity. And this law as ſtill in force; it has not indeed 
been ſtrictly executed, for which omiſſion I muſt own I am not 
ſorry. You have ſeen my reaſons in the ſecond of theſe tracts. 
But the continual exiſtence of this law in force ſhews, that our 
governors are not diſpoſed to countenance hereſy or irreligion, 
though they forbear to go to the utmoſt rigour againſt them; nor 
are there more grounds for the reproaches the Romaniſts make 
againſt our governors for encouraging and cheriſhing the Proteſtant 
diſſenters, and their ſuppoſed ill deſigns againſt the eſtabliſhment 
of the church of England. It is true, that, in: the beginning of the 
reign of George the Firſt, the Schiſm and Occaſional conformity 
acts, which had been a little while before made againſt the Pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, were repealed ; becauſe, the former was againſt 
their natural right, in taking from them the education of their 
children. - Every father hath an obligation, and a right from 
nature, to take care.of them, not only to provide for them the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, but proper inſtructions as to virtue and religion, 
as long 4s they are not able to judge for . themſelves. You: will 
2290 lay 
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ſay that they are the children of the Sovereign and of the public, 
who Have a right to judge for them, and not the natural parent; 
but I fay that the right of the natural parent was the original 
right, antecedent to any civil ſocieties, or rights derived from 
them. The civil magiſtrate has no more a right to judge for the 
infants, than he has to judge for the adult parent of them: I have 
ſhewn he has not this latter right; and, if the parent has a right 
to judge for himſelf about religion, he muſt alſo have a right to 
judge for his infant child, who is a part of himſelf. There is no 
neceffity derivable from the intereſt of civil ſocieties, that the 

vernors of them fhould judge fox all infant children [4]. | 

AnD the other tended to m#ke them more diſaffected to the 
church of England, and leſs inclined to conſtant conformity with 
it, which there was, and is, ſome good probability, numbers of 
them may be, by the practice of occafional conformity, in time 
brought to, after having had opportunities, by this conformity, to 
wear off, and lay aſide in great meaſure, their 2 and pre- 
pofſeffions againſt its way of worſhip, &c. 

Tr only probable and effeQual way to do this, is to treat them 
with candour and gentleneſs, or at leaſt with juſtice ; which laſt, 
they think, is ſtill due to them, with regard to their not being 
obliged to ſubſcribe the Thirty- nine articles of the church of England. 
Tis true, indeed, this was, at firft, made, and remains, a condition 
of their being tolerated or indulged: But this condition was inſerted 
into that act, when the nature of religious toleration had not 
been ſo fully conſidered as it has been-fince. The diſſenters now 
alledge, that, as they have not-the benefit of the civil eftabliſh- 
ment, nor do conform to it, they cannot - jufly be obliged to-ſub- 
ſcribe or aſſent to the articles of it: Whoever attempts to ſhew. 
they have no right in this claim, will, perhaps, find it hard to 
maintain his purpoſe ; ſo that our biſhops are not juſtly blamed: by 
the Romaniſts, for conniving, as far as they are concerned, at the 
diſſenters not ſubſcribing to the Thirty 


-nine articles; nor for their 
being willing that ſome conceffions ſhould SE even to ihe 


Y 


[4] $68 Locks on Education, . dy 50 "7H 
Quakers, 
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Quakers, as:to their being exempted from ſwearing in courts of 
zudicature, and being relieved as to the manner of recovering 
tithes from them. The former of theſe conceſſions was made 
chiefly for the benefit of other ſubjects, whole. properties often 
might depend on the legal evidence of Quakers; and the other 
proceeding as to paying tithes was likewiſe deſigned for the con- 
venience and eaſe of the clergy, as well as of the Quakers. ... - .- 
Ix the diſſenters have as great, and even in ſome reſpects great- 
er, liberty than the clergy of the church of England, there are 
ſome circumſtances which make this indulgence expedient to bs 
granted; in particular that they may have no ſhadow of ground 
to complain of the want of any liberty neceſſary to their ſpiritual 
intereſt. But, as to the charge the Romaniſts make upon our ci- 
vil governors ſince the Revolution, that they have given the diſ- 
ſenters encouragement to hope, that, by the favour — affiſtancs - 
of the government, they ſhall be able, by degrees, and in no great 
length of time, to prevail againſt the eſtabliſhment of the church of 
England; this charge is made, not only without any ſufficient evi- 
dence, but even contrary to known and remarkable fact; for a few 
years ago, when the. diflenters had formed a deſign to procure the 
repeal of the Teft act, and applied ſtrongly to the then miniſtry and 
the houſe. of commons, for that purpoſe, they found no encou- 
ragement from. either of them. There were then among the king's 
miniſters ſome of the ableſt men that this age has produced, and 
who could not only judge extremely well of the domeſtic intereſts 
of this nation, but who were at the ſame time great friends to li- 
berty, and to the moneyed 4ntereſt in the city, in which laſt ſe- 
veral of the diſſenters had a conſiderable weight. Vet, notwith- 
ſtanding . theſe circumſtances, thoſe miniſters would not be in- 
duced to favour the diſſenters in their attempt againſt the Feſt; 
they may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have ſeen, that the conſequence of 
the repeal of it would be adding great ſtrength to the diſſenters 
againft the eſtabliſhment; that it. would enable them to come 
nearer to an equality of power with the church, and to puſhithe 
Miniſtry more ſtrongly _ it; and that ſuch a ſtate of things 
211156 % | would 
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would either end in a ſubverſion of the national eſtabliſhment of 
the church, or contribute to the increaſe and continuance of reli- 
gious factions, which are the moſt. violent. of any. Both of theſe, 
they ſaw, would, or might, be of extremely ill conſequence ; the 
conteſts would always continue, till one of the parties ſhould get 
the ſuperiority; and if that of the diſſenters ſhould obtain it, the 
civil conſtitution, in which the true liberty and happineſs of the 
nation depends, would ſoon be weakened, and loſe the balance 
that preſerves it; for, by the prevalance of the diſſenting ſcheme; 
the ſupremacy of the crown in eccleſiaſtical matters. would whol- 
ly be loſt, and the democratical ſpirit, which has. been. viſibly, 
growing very much for two ages paſt among us, would be very 
much, and probably too much, augmented; and. in. proportion to 
the increaſe of it, the reſpect to the crown, and to the nobili- 
ty, would certainly decreaſe, at the ſame time, that the wealth, 
and conſequently the great influence of. the trading part of the na- 
tion upon the burghs, would be continually receiving additions. On 
theſe and other accounts,. the miniſtry judged, that giving way to 
the deſign of the difſenters againſt the. Teſt, and conſequently to 
the growth of their civil intereſt and power, would not be for the 
intereſt of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, conſidered in general; 
and accordingly they ſtrongly oppoſed it, .ſo that it miſcarried in 
the houſe of commons, and has never ſince been attempted. 

As for the propoſals of the candid diſquiſitors, for making alte- 
rations in the liturgy, and form of public worſhip, in order to 
give ſome ſatisfaction to the diſſenting laity, and engage them 
more eaſily to come into the church; one may. truly ſay, firſt, 
theſe projects have not had their riſe : from the crown, or its mi- 
niſters ; they came from private perſons, Who, in that point, were: 
more forward than they ought. ta have been, and diſcovered: 
more zeal than knowledge of mankind, or of the true intereſt 
of the preſent eſtabliſhment; it never. appeared that they had any. 
encouragement, either from the governars of the ſtate, or of the 
church. It is prabable, indeed, that hardly any miniſtry, that are 
true friends to liberty, and to the preſent eſtabliſhment of the 
crown, and to the laſting good of their country, would be againſt 

them, 
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them, ſuppoſing they could be morally certain, that any conſider - 
able part of the diſſenters would be wrought upon by them, to 
come into the church; or that theſe alterations could be made 
without occaſioning animoſities, diſcords, and diviſions, among 
the members of our own church. Upon this ꝓroſpect, it is proba- 
ble, that not only the miniſters of the crown would be diſpoſed 
to give way to them, but even the biſhops and clergy might be 
induced to do the ſame, for the ſake of unity and peace, Several ., 
of the-moſt eminent biſhops, and other clergy.of our church, have 
formerly, at different times, declared their judgment in this way, 
with reſpect to admitting ſome alterations; and the preſent bi- 
ſhops and clergy might, perhaps, be diſpoſed to imitate their ex- 
amples, if it were not for thoſe very material objections againſt it, 
hinted at above, and which will be conſidered more at E 
hereafter in their proper place. 

FROM what I have ſaid, you may ſee that there i is no A 
from any thing that hath — done among us ſince the Revolu- 
tion, or the acceſſion of the preſent royal family to the throne, 
to apprehend, as the Romaniſts inſinuate, that there has been, or 
is, any deſign againſt our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. And, as to 
their laſt charge upon us, that we continue the rigorous laws 
againſt the Romaniſts, and have, not long ago, laid ſome heavy i im- 
poſitions upon them, to the great diminution of their property, and 
the reaſonable liberty that ought to be allowed them as Engliſhmen 
born we can truly ſay, that theſe laws were originally deſigned, 
-not ſo much againſt them on account of their religion as being falſe 
in itſelf, as to prevent thoſe ill deſigns and attempts againſt our 
eccleſiaſtical and civil ſtate, in which. the temporal intereſt of their 
religion engaged them. It is well known what repeated and dan- 
gerous attempts of that kind there were in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and of James the Firſt, which made it neceſſary for 
thoſe princes to proceed with juſt ſeverity againſt thoſe bigotted 
Papiſts, devoted to the court of Rome, and, by making laws 
with ſevere penalties, to deter other Papiſts, in future times, from 
the like ſeditious and traiterous proceedings. But ſince this vio- 

L1 lent | 
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deen acknowledged by the Vindicator of the Unerring authority 
-of the church of Rome ; and is well known to thoſe who are ac- 


- Otherwiſe, if a man ſhould be ful; 
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lent fpirit has, in ſome degree, ſubſided among the Papiſts, and 
numbers of them have appeared willing to acquieſce under, and: 


even to ſupport, the civil eſtabliſhment, not only in England, but 


even in Ireland; they have accordingly been treated with propor- 
"tionable lenity and indulgence: They have not been hindered from 


a private performance of their worſhip, nor even from publiſhing 


books in defence of their cauſe; nor have the double taxes been 
ſtrictly levied upon them: They have been treated with civility 
and reſpect, upon the foot of other perſons of their rank. This has 


quainted with the ſtate of things in England. 

Uyon the whole, we may truly ſay, that in England, at pre- 
ſent, every one is allowed freely to inquire into, and judge as he 
ſees fit, of all the grounds of his belief and practice, in matters 


of religion. He has all proper advantages and. aſſiſtances from 


books, which are allowed to be publiſhed of all kinds, from the 
-preaching of men of different ſects, and from private advice, in 


order to his doing it with ſucceſs: And he is allowed to profeſs 
and practice, and privately to worſhip God according to his judg- 
ment, whatever it be, provided it doth nat tend to diſturb or weak 
en the civil ſtate. 


Tux terrible writ De haretico imad which. always 
hung like a flaming ſword over the heads of our. anceſtors, has 
been taken away ever ſince the reign of Charles II. And though, 


indeed, there are one or two other laws in force, that ſubject 


ſome perſons, whom the law deemed to be heretics. or unbelievers, 
to ſome heavy penalties ; yet theſe are not now put. in execution, 


nor are Hkely to be ſo, unleſs any men ſhould,. by their very great 


temerity and inſolence, draw upon themſelves a proſecution: 


pected, or known, to have ſome 


opinions which our church condemns as falſe and heretical; yet, 


if he behaves modeſtly, prudently, and quietly, ;«there ſeems to 
be no diſpolition-1n: the governors, either civil or. eccleſiaſtical,. to 


encourage informations or legal proceedings againft him. He may 
continue in his opinions, and yet enjoy his property, his liberty 


and all other benefits of other peaceable ſubjects. 
Now 
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Now when one compares this ſtate of things with that of 
other countries, where, as ſoon as a man is but ſuſpected of here- 
ſy, he is informed againſt, proſecuted, impriſoned, and perhaps 
burnt alive, or at leaſt baniſhed out of the country, we may 


think ourſelves very happy, in enjoying the liberty granted by the 
ſtate to all profeſſions of religion. 


— — —_— 
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TR ACT VI. 
The Nature of Supremacy in matters * Ecclefiaſtical, veſted in the 


Crown. 


8 great weight is laid on the declarations, which, the Roma- 
niſts ſay, our laws make, that all the eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction of our biſhops flows originally from the crown; it will be 
neceſſary to enter into the diſcuſſion of this objection more minutely. 

THe firſt point to be conſidered, is the nature of ſupremacy. in 
matters eccleſiaſtical, veſted in the crown by the act of 1 Eliz. 
chap. i. Now that the meaning of this act was not, as the Papiſts 
affirm, todeclers that the king had a right to preach or adminiſter 
the ſacraments, or to ordain, or inflict church cenſures with ſpiri- 
tual effects, we may be ſufficiently aſſured; becauſe, that ſta- 
tute refers to, and revives . thoſe acts of Henry VIII, particularly 
26 Henry VIII, chap. i. by which the ancient juriſdictions be- 
longing to the crown were reſtored and united to it; and the king, 
having been acknowledged to be ſupreme head on earth of the 
church, - was inveſted with full authority to viſit, repreſs, and 
reform all errors, hereſies, &c. Theſe ſame words are uſed in the 
oath of ſupremacy appointed by the firſt of Eliz. It is, there- 
fore, reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this latter act is to be under- 
ſtood; as to che ſpiritual authority it intended to confer upon the 
crown, in the ſame ſenſe with the former, (ſee Bacon on Governm. 
part ii. p. 161.) which, indeed, queen Elizabeth ſoon after de- 
clared ig her Admonition, which was referred to and confirmed by 
an act of parliament. Now Henry the Eighth declared publickly, 
that he did not pretend, by this act, or by any other way, to have 
a right to adminiſter the ſacraments, &c. or to confer. the ſame 


Llz2 right 
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right upon others : But, on the contrary, acknowledged, that the 
biſhops and clergy derived theſe merely ſpiritual authorities im- 
mediately from Chriſt [i]. For in the Inſtitution of a Chriſtian 
man, publiſhed by the eſpeciaF command of that king, and ſubfcrib= 
ed by twenty-one biſhops, and many of the clergy ;-it is aſſerted, . 
(fol. 39.) * that Chriſt and his-apoſtles did inſtitute and ordain, in 
the New Teſtament, that, beſides the civil powers, there ſhould. 
be alſo continually in the church militant certain other miniſters 
and officers, who ſhould have ſpecial power and authority, and com-- 
miſſion, under Chriſt, to preach and teach, to diſpenſe and adm 
niſter the ſacraments, to conſecrate the bleſſed body of Chriſt, to 
looſe and abſolve, to bind and excommunicate, to order and- 
conſecrate others in the ſame” room and office.” And ibid. fol. 50. 
« We may not think that it doth appertain to the office of kings, 
but prieſts, to preach, teach, and adminiſter the ſacraments, to 
abſolve, excommunicate, and do ſuch cther things belonging to the - 
office and adminiſtration of biſhops and prieſts.” 
ANp even, in the commiſſions by which fome biſhops in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth held their biſhopricks'of him during 
pleaſure, and had his licenfe to execute their ſpiritual functions, 
there is a clauſe, in which he acknowledges them to have a ſpiritual 
authority not derived from the crown, but from Chriſt. Præter et. 
ultra ea, que tibi, ex ſacris literis, divinitus commiſſa eſſe dignoſcuntur®. 
_DvuRING the reign of his ſon Edward the Sixth, in the ordinal - 
then compoſed for ordaining of biſhops, the arch-bifhop ſays to 
the biſhop, who is to be conſecrated, «© Will you maintain and 
* ſet forward, as much as in you ſhall lie, quietneſs, and love, and 
«« peace among all men, and ſuch as be unquiet and criminous 
within your dioceſe correct and puniſh, according to ſuch au- 
thority as you have by God's word, and as to you ſhall be 
committed by the ordinance of the realm?“ The biſhop: an- 


66 
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[5] In a commiſſion granted by king, Henry the Eighth, to the biſhop of Here- 
ford, he is licenſed even to ordain. But no prince ever pretended to convey the ſpi- 


ritual character; ergo, all that can be meant here, is, that the biſhop is licenſed to 
exerciſe this ſpiritual part derived from Chriſt, ſo as that it ſhall have a temporal 
effect; and the perſons ſo ordained ſhall be acknowledged, by the ſtate, in quality 
of prieſts, * Apol. for the Clergy, p. 19. Leſley's Regale, 62, 63: 


ſwers, 
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ſwers, „I. will, by the help of God.” This office ANZ in the reigh 
of Edward the Sixth, ratified by act'of-parliament:” It was again 
expreſſly confirmed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, as indeed it 
had been virtually confirmed before, by that act in the firſt year of 
queen Elizabeth, which revived Edward .the Sixth's book of com-- 
mon prayer. LH 

Now Henry the Eighth, in the Inſtitution of a Chriſtian: 
man, before quoted, (fol. 50.) ſays, We muſt think and believe 
that God hath made. Chriſtian kings to be as chief heads and. 
% overlookers over the ſaid. prieſts and. biſhops, to cauſe them to 
« adminiſter. their office and power committed unto them purely 
and ſincerely ; and, in caſe. they be negligent i in any part thereof, 
* to cauſe them to ſupply and repair the ſame again: Refer- 
ring to which, the Queen, to the ſame effect, though more in 
general, ſays, That her claim is; under God, to have ſovereignty 
« and rule over all manner. of perſons, born within theſe her 
« realms and dominions, amd. countries, of what eſtate either eccle- 
« fiaſtical or temporal ſoever they be, ſo as no foreign power ſhall, . 
5% or ought to, have any ſuperiority over them.” * Accordingly, in 
the 37th of the Thirty- nine articles confirmed and authoriſed by 
that Queen. in parliament, . 13 Eliz. chap. xii. it is ſaid, We to 
not give to our princes. the miniſtring of God's word or ſa- 
« craments,. but only, that. prerogative ” which we ſee to have 
been given always to godly princes, in the holy Scriptures, by 
God himfelf ; that is, that they ſhould rule all eſtates and de- 
« prees: committed. to their: Ki by God, whether they be ec- 
« clefiaſtical or temporal; and reſtrain, with the civil ſword, the 
«« ſtubborn and. evil doers.” From all which paſſages it is evi- 
dent, that the authority attributed then to queen Elizabeth, by 
the oath of ſupremacy [4], was not properly ſpiritual in any calc ; 
but only to take care.excluſively of any other ſovereign or foreign 
power, that the clergy of this realm ſhould do their duty by pro- 
feſſing and practiſing themſelves, and teaching the people, true 


DL To this ſame purpoſe, an explanation of it was given by arch-biſhop Uſher 
before, and by order of, the privy council of Ireland; for which explanation he 
had-the thanks of king James the Firſt... See Parr's life of arch-biſhop Uſher, p. 19. 
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religion ; and, if they failed to de it, then to animadvert and in- 


flict proper penalties upon them, viz. admonition, ſuſpenſion, de- 
privation, &c. 


Ac Alxs this account of the nature of the king's eccleſia- 
ſtical ſupremacy, I am ſenſible that ſome objections may be raiſ- 
ed from the expreſſions uſed in ſeveral ſtatutes in the time of Hen. 
the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth, viz. from 26 Henry VIII. 
chap. i. which ſays, “ that the king, &c. ſhall have full power, 
from time to time, to viſit, reform, correct, and amend all ſuch 

hereſies and enormities, whatſoever they be, which, by any man- 
ner of ſpiritual authority or juriſdiction, ought to, or may lawfully, 
be reformed, ordered, &c. any uſage, cuſtom, foreign laws, foreign 
authority, preſcription, or any thing to the contrary hereof, not- 
withſtanding”. From 37 Henry VIII, chap. xvii. in which it is faid, 
that the arch-biſhops and biſhops, arch-deacons, and other eccleſi- 
aſtical perſons, have no manner of juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical, but by, 
under, and from, your royal majeſty. & 16. Declaring its intent, 
that all the uſurped and foreign power and authority, temporal 
and. ſpiritual, may for ever be clearly extinguiſhed, and never to 
be uſed or obeyed within this realm or any other of your majeſty's 
dominion or country, May it pleaſe your highneſs, that it may 
further be enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that no foreign 
-prince, perſon, prelate, ſtate, or potentate, ſpiritual or temporal, 
ſhall, at any time, after the laſt day of this ſeſſion of parliament, 
uſe, enjoy, or exerciſe any manner of power, juriſdiction, ſuperio- 
rity, preeminence or privilege, ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical, within 
this realm, or within any other your majeſty's dominions or 
countries, that now be, or ſhall hereafter be; but from henceforth 
ſhall be clearly aboliſhed out of this realm, and all other your 
highneſs's dominions for ever, any ſtatute, ordinance, cuſtom, 
conſtitutions, or any other matter or cauſe whatſoever to the con- 
trary in any wile. notwithſtanding”. § 17. And that alſo it 
may likewiſe pleaſe your highneſs, that it may be eſtabliſhed and 
enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that ſuch juriſdictions, privi- 
leges, ſuperiority, and -preeminence, ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical, as 
by any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical power or authority bath _ 
4 ore 
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fore been, or may lawfully be, exerciſed or uſed for the viſitation 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate and perſons, and for reformation, or- 
der, and correction of the ſame, and of all manner of errors, he- 
reſies,, and enormities, ſhall for ever be united to the 1 850 
crow of this realm.“ 

FRoM the 37 Henry VIII, chap. xvii. G4 which enacts, „that 
doctors of the civil law, which ſhall be made chancellors, vicars 
general, &c. may lawfully execute and exerciſe all manner of 
juriſdiction commonly called eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and all cen- 
ſures and coercions appertaining, or in any wiſe belonging, unto the 
ſame, albeit ſuch perſon or perſons be lay, married or unmarried,. 
&c. which act alſo, & 1. declares the king to be a layman III.“ 

From the 25 Henry VIII, chap. xix. which enacts, „that in 
caſe of appeals to be a from the arch-biſhops- courts, (§ 4.) 
or from places exempt, (F 6.) into the king in chancery, a 
commiſſion ſhall be directed under the great ſeal of ſuch perſons 
4s ſhall be named by the king's highneſs, his heirs or ſucceſſors; 

which commiſſioners ſhall have: full power and authority to hear, 
and definitively determine, ſuch appeals, and the cauſes, and all 
circumſtances concerning the fame: And that ſuch judgment and. 
ſentence, as the ſaid commiſſioners. ſhall make and'decree; in and 


upon any ſuch appeal, ſhall be good. and. effectual, and alſo defi- 
nitive. 


FROM 37 Henry VIII. chap. xii. & 23. | which enacts, that 
ſuch of the late monaſteries, &c. and all chene and chapels' to 


them belon eing.) which, before uu diffolution, &c. 3 


[ By the firſt and ſecond of the canons of 1603, all clergymen are:oblized to 
aſſent to, . maintain, al laws for the reſtoring to the crown of this kingdom, 
the ancient · juriſdiction over the ſtate eccleſiaſtical.Ibid, Arch-biſhops, biſhops, 
&c. have no manner of juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical, but by union, and from your 
royal majeſty. —Ibid. . Yqur majeſty, to whom, by holy Scripture, all authority and 
power is wholly given to hear and determine all manner of cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
and to correct all vice and ſin whatſoever, and to · all ſuch perſons as your majeſty 


mall appoint thereunto. See how far this act, which was 2 by Philip-and- 
| Mary, was revived * I A W i. 912 


neigt rt og. e 


from 
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from the viſitation, and all other juriſdiction of the ordinary, 
within whoſe dioceſe they were ſituate, ſhall from henceforth be 


within the juriſdiction and viſitation of ſuch perſon or perſons; 
as by the king's highneſs ſhall be limited or appointed.” In con- 
ſequence of which. ſtatute, laymen, in many places,- became entitled 


to epiſcopal juriſdiction, by grants from the crown. 
FRoM 5 Edward VI, chap. iv. which enacts, { 2. . That if any 


perſon or perſons {hall . ſmite or lay violent hands upon any other, 
either in any. church or church- yard, that then, % facto, every 


perſon ſo offending, ſhall be deemed excommunicate, and be ex- 


cluded fromithe fellowſhip and company of Chriſt's congregation.” 
See Dyer, 275. Croke, -Eliz. 224. ane 


And from 3 James IJ, :Chap. v. S 11. which enacts, That 


every Popiſh recuſant convict ſhall and and be reputed, to all 
intents and purpoſes, diſabled, as a perſon [lawfully and duly ex- 
communicated according to the laws 'of this realm, until and 
that every, perſon, ſued by ſuch perſon ſo diſabled, may plead the 
ſame in diſabling of ſuch plantiff, as if he or ſhe were excommu- 
.nicated by ſentence in this eccleſiaſtical court“. 


Tuxsx ſtatutes the Romaniſts are vehement in urging againſt 


tus, as importing that all kind of ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical autho- 


rity and juriſdiction are united to the crown of theſe realms. 
Axp the Romaniſts are not the only objectors in this point. 


We have perſons in England, who profeſs to be Proteſtants, and 


very zealous ones, who yet agree with the church of Rome, in 


:alledging that theſe ſtatutes fully prove the crown to be entitled, 


by law, to all kind of eccleſiaſtical authority and juriſdiction. 
Bur theſe Proteſtant objectors would do well to canfider, whe- 
ther our laws, if taken in this ſenſe which they .contend for, may 


not be found to affirm things falſe in themſelves, and to veſt 


powers in the crown, repugnant to the inſtitutions of the Chri- 
ſtian religion. If this ſhould appear to be the caſe, the civil ſanc- 
tion of theſe laws would not be ſufficient to vindicate them. They 
will, notwithſtanding that ſanction, lie equally open to the objec- 
tions of the Romaniſts, and be condemned even by many ſerious 
Proteſtants, who, upon their account, may become diſaffected to 


Our 


0 
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our whole eſtabliſhment, and be liable to be drawn off frorh it 
by the Romaniſts ; who indeed, upon that view chiefly, are (6 
earneſt in fixing this ſenſe upon theſe laws. Every one, therefore, 
who is a true friend to our conſtitution, before he agrees with the 
Romaniſts in fixing this ſenſe upon them, ought ſeriouſly to con- 
fider the conſequence of it, viz. Whether our laws, if underſtood 
in this ſenſe, will not affirm things falſe and wrong; and, if this 
will be the conſequence, he ought from thence to be put upon 
conſidering, whether this be yy neceſſary ſenſe of them or not; 
or whether they may not fairly bear a different one. Not that 
one ought from theſe conſiderations to put a forced or unnatural 
| ſenſe upon the expreſſions in our laws; for that would neither 
take off the objections of the Romaniſts, nor ſerve to any other 
good purpoſe : But theſe conſiderations may be of ſome weight, 
a priori, if the expreſſions of our laws be doubtful, to induce 
us to think it le, that the legiſlature could not mean them 
in ſuch a ſenſe; becauſe it is not ſuppoſable, that they ſhould have 
been miſtaken in ſuch important matters; and much leſs is it . 
poſable, that they would, knowingly, pretend to veſt ſuch powers 
in the crown, as they were Sallble e Chrift hed * 4; oe to his 
clergy only. 

_ WnzTHER theſe conſiderations have Te to our Proteſ- 
tant objectors I dont know: But that they may have a proper 
weight pe you, added to thoſe which have been' aboyemention- 
ed, in order to make you form a right judgment of the ſenſe of 
our laws in this point, I muſt defire you to recolle&t what has 
been faid in the firſt ſection of theſe papers, about liberty of pro- 
feſfton and practice in matters of religion. I have there ſhewn, 
that every religious ſociety, whoſe doctrine and practice are Auto- 
oether-inoffenſive to the civil ſtate, and which hath no eſtabliſh-' 
ment for it, hath a right to be exempted” from any interpoſals of 
the civil governor, with regard to its doctrines, worlllip; or co- 
cleſiaſtic government. 
| FroM whence it follows, that if the civil governinent in . 
land has any ſack right of interpoſing, as our Proteſtant objectors 
ſuppoſe, in — the government and diſcipline &c. of our 
Mm church 


6 erden DUAL aN. e 


ed vat 1 be deri d from the conſent. and conceflians. ſup⸗ 
d to. ave been mad. our church to the Kate, e eee 
o the temporal advantages enjoys from it. 

Axp there is reaſon, indeed, to SPE that the, Soy) has 
made divers ſuch CONC ions, | CHOI "ft 

Sur bas conſented, that the king's judg "ould fend end writs * 
prohibition to ſtop the exerciſe of her diſcipline in many caſes, 
and mandates to Abele perſons excommunicated. in athers; and. 
that they ſhould be appealed to from her ſentences. bil 

Sur has conſented that our kings ſhould Frempt ſore. perſons 
and places from her quriſfdicton, 

Tur they nominate perſons to be choſen biſhops 8 onder 
their conſecration: And that they and others * e laity thould 
preſent. perſons to many ſpiritual Sl en e ogg Loo 

Tha r her biſhaps and clergy. could not at. any time meet. or, 
a any canons without. the King $ ng, 4nd. ane nung 88 | 

tion. 12 nn 

Is theſe, and perhaps in late; ocber points, the church:of this 
nation has made conceflions. to the civil government.. 2 


Am it might Jawtylly do. ſo,: for as long a mime 2 the ci 
governors ſhould make a right uſe of theſe conceſſions, Viz. to the, 


benefit af the ſtate without hurting, religion of the church. For 
that this they may do is evident: For inſtance, thay, may, not uſe, 
the power. of ifluing prohibizigns, to PF. ergiſe of the 
church's diſcipline, nor. requite Ne Ae to be ahſolyed in any, 
caſes, hut whea it is expedient ſo to dg. They may not exempt. 
any places from, , 7 5 jucildigion.. but; ef weighty. ages, y 
* In ſuch cales at Way lawful for the church to forbear, for a. 
une, the 4 Gagel ber difgpline; and jurifdiction. x for though. 
the e * divine right ver ſue is not obliged. to exerciſe. it at 
a t may ſometimes be expedient to forhegr the exerciſe. 
Hit. in Nie „8 BARR render, aflyantages 40 religion, by; fore, 
bearing it. ä T020umoves wiſts! 
In; like, mance, though. ihg church hes. night 10, nmipgte 
her pwn . 5 biſhops, Seto 36d 8 the; gixil Sar nan 
0 namimpgte Ht perſons for A my , * CAO RAT LANE fully 
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conſent to receive them y pon: the 79855 855 ee .aq long as, 
= nominate perfons. Hot whom, there lies no. PRIN: obo 
Jectio T7 ＋ 115 n 92 WON, ure þ CO E345 
GAIN, though t Has a 7 Roi by any. proper 5 
gulations concerning 5 ſores, affairs inoffenſiye to the 
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cf ſtate, by as t 1 caulations: is nt at all times. 
necellary, the, chuich. N cn 5 ths. her: glergy ſhall, pot. meeti, 
"Fj e any 1 e enligence. of the civil .goyernor, , 

th that wy be, valid without his ſubſequent con- 
9 tion; Be the makin g,£3n9Ps is, not at all times: necęſtaryrt 
it 15 EY 1 5 Is e 17 7 7 tor) a,;confiderable- pi 


n yall of, the.civil, goxvernor, upon luppor : 

2 er. it to. be dane. Wen le, expedient 

for Fe : - ei 210 ' e 1415 480 1 131 23 965 
As ths giving up- their, power, eee eee 
Fa RAPS the tate ee Pt denne 


oe PO ndue practices from the 
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* ue 755 o from the ſkate, and which 


true reli gion. — pon oye common expediency, I fay, to the church. 

as well as to the civil government, the church may be lawfully 
war ranted to mae thaſu conceſſiuna. But theſe bug; not to be, 
as they ten are} uſed as #rgamentFoÞthe ciyipſtateꝰs Having natu- 

rally and originally : a right in church matter Hecglüſe, AS, I eve. 
ſhewn, the Hates ighs in.chele; points is not, aziginal. but derived 
only from. the, conmlions;of thedchares: -Andfarther;icbecaule - 

there are: ſome points in which?:the. churtl neither ARE, Fel, | 

n+ JJ. Gate, © 1 

of theſe 7 points is, the ri ght of Ln ing 8 . , 

the congregations of Chriſtians. That, the Thirty-ſeventh article 

128 YE-gWe not to our princes. This Jeſus Chriſt hath ordained to 

M m 2 be 
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be done, by perſons ſelected and ſolemnly ſet apart to that function; 'Y 
the doing it is appropriated. to that ſacred * and cannot be 
committed to any that are not veſted wich it. | 
ANoTHER of theſe rights, incommunicable ta the civil toe 
nors or to amy mere layman, is, the right of ordaining or conſe- 
crating perſons to theſe ſacred functions. This right our Lord firſt 
exerciſed Hiniſelf, in the choice of his apoſtles ; and committed 
the fame to them, with A command that they ſhould appoint and 
 ordain others, as theſt ſhould ſtill others, and ſd on in perpetual 
ſacceſſion. . As in the jewiſh law the prieſthood. was to deſcend® 


by. generatien, and no one was to take that office who was not ſo» 
entitfed to it; 16, in the Chriſtian religion, the like ſacted fun- 


tion was to be comeycd by impoſition of hands, Nr who- 
had / received that fame 'inipofition from others, and, 16 dn till it 


came at laſt from the apoſtles and our Saviour himſelf. This im 


poſition of hands no one therefore: can lawfully give, who has 
„can. 


not received it; and therefore no civił „ as 4 lay! 
have this right to ardain others [u unleſs he has him! if receiv 
ed impeſition of hands from a qualified perſon: And ii chat caſe 
he ceaſes to Be a laymen. I here ſpeak of ordinary caſes, where. 
ſuch impoſition of hands from qualified perſons is poffible to be 
had. If je be not poflible, then e with. 
the want of it, is f different poinr.= But,” w | Can_be had 

there is reafon to think, that God having made Us 1 8 
oe th hrs and 75 wilt Hot wi hee veal wh 


wu an of 1 ths 2217 anoanrtyycs HH 1-03: 25 059 
fail e Sund boar tis buen oe, 
conſecration of arch-biſhops,. &c.. doth: contain all ching: negeſſarꝝ to ſuch oonſe- 
cration and ordering, &. The queen's Injunctions referred to by the 37th article,, 
wn ha arte ile, deny tat T 
thotity or-powert of miniſtry of divine ſervide in the church.. Now, if they have not 
a right to mipiſter themſelves, can meg have 2 right to ordain-or qualify oifers ds 
miniſter? . Nemo. dat gh nen habet. What is the reaſon. why — mi- 
niſter themſelves ? Is it nos becauſe they have not not been ordained to tbe... 
the reaſon, the ſame will u hold, why they Bull nor dn others,” > ad 
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A.THIRD point not poſſible to be communicated to laymen, 
is the authority to inflit eccleſiaſtical cenſures with ſpiritual ef- 
fects. Jeſus Chriſt having inſtituted his church as a ſociety diſ- 
tin& from the ſtate, and required that certain-conditions ſhould be. 
performed, in order to men's being, admitted and continuing. 
members of it, and having inſtituted governors to ſee that theſe. 
conditions be performed; he has accordingly veſted them with a. 
power of ejecting , thoſe perſons. out, of the ſociety; who:do. not. 
perform the conditions required. This-power vas neceſſary to the. 
maintenance. of order and pprity in the ſociety: 3; and therefose- was - 
conferred upon. the governors of it: And, in order to give a weight. 
to their cenſures, Chriſt has declared, that whoſoever' is bound by. 
them on earth ſhall be bound in heaven, and whatſoever. ſhall be 
which is, that when the governors of. the ſociety duly eject per- 
ſons out of it, their cenſures ſhall be ratified in heaven; and the 


perſons offending, ſhall not be reſtored to che ſpiritual communion : 


with Chriſt al, even though he repent, unleſs: he alſo. offers due 
ſatis faction to the church. But that, if he. does repent; and alſo 
makes or offers due ſatisfaction ta the. church, ſo as to be abſolv- 
ed by it, then he ſhall certainly be abſolved in heaven 


Now this right or powen; Which was given to the Eevertiors.: 
of the church, n > ct: nnen onder Pity, 


=] Than qucammmnicntion juſtly indeed hath f ſoirttual edc, 5 allows; ; 
for article 33- ſays; * « Thar that nerfen which, by open denunciation, is rightly cut 
« off from thevunity: of the chusch;.and.excommunicate, ought to be taken, of the 
«« whole multitude of the faithful, as; a-heathen and a publican, until he be openly. . 
c reconciled by PERAapeC, and be received into the church, by a judgs-that 2 
c authority thereunto.” And ſec the pailage of lord Coke's 12 Report, p. 79. 
concerning the difference between the civil and eccleſtaſtical judges, en 
that corruption in the ſaid ſpirĩtual and eccleſiaſtical courts is more dangerous than in 
the officers. in che temporal. court: For the. temporal judge commus the party con- 
vitt to the Flor, but the ſpiritual judge! commits the perſon excommunicate to the 
devil. 
Before the Reformation, the legiſlanire, upon ſeveral occaſions; halt: ds ks 
biſhops and biſhops to excommunicate perſons, viz. thoſe who ſhould vidlate Magna 
Charta, p. 527 of Coke's ad. Inſt. and ibid. p. 536. See. allo. Cotton's Abridg- - 


ment, Index, Voc. Excom., 


in 
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| - | in it, cannot, by them, be alienated or made over fh civil gover- 
| nors;--beeauſe"they have ne warrunt in che Seripture to do ft, and 
it is it the nature of the thing inehngrudus to dd. Fur whit 
reaſon could there be to ſuppoſe, chat God ould Permit any ſpi- 
ritual effects to attend the exerciſe of this power by civil magi- 
ſtrates, to "whom he has not ontyggiven it, nor warramted others 
to transfer it Having been deſfigned only to ſecure the purity an 
order of the religious ſocis ty ĩt an neee de een 
un but by⸗ the governors 'of It. DAE. HNONTREC)-S1 14 2397) 
 Tuxvs, which are/powers plainly: hn drnhrigh cable "to — 
or any other laynien; ſhew/ that all ſpiritual 0 8 JuriſtiGtion 
rds rags N M nenn 1.12 nn 313687 'C7 
Ox princos and our Nee ieee, kee ge te The office 
of ontingtion, AIyth: rer . re- 
| | ferred;t0|and-confirmet! by parliament. n Rains, 
AccorDpinNGyy they have never 4 +60. ine 50 "RT 
ſelves; er commit. te any layman; the adinihiſtrutien of the ſacra- 
ments, or the: ordination vf paſtbes/ And lord Cole ackhow- 
ledges, that{'if chey mould nominate lay-Gemmfffenets to exerviſe 
ect cenſures, the nomination would be wrong or faulty. 
Tnus the reaſon of the thing, the declarations of forme. of dur 
laws; and:thofe the'Jateſt upon tis ſupfect, and? c]”,mtr pra 
agree; im ſhewing that all cœeleſtamieal "authority4and ji 
not derived from the crown, or united to it. * 
And. from hence we may juſtly conclude, chat it PET of not | * 
the intention of our legiſlators, in the acts of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth;  #bovernentioncd, upon which the Romaniſts and others 
ground theilt  objeQigiis, git could: not, J "Tay be the intention” "of. 
choſe acts, that .all;ecclehaſtacal, authority aud is Unit- 
ed to the cron, and derivei ſolaly 8 %% 10 Hong W 
Bur what other ſenſe can be put upon them, you WII. fay, 
without a'force 1 upon che Words? Does hot 26 Radl VIII. of 4 0 
(ay; chat the King, de,, hall have, full Nr 16:viitiand-roreedt 


all-ſuch heteſesg S./ apitbyiany: ner of {piriwal anthority-ar- 
juriſdretion ought; or may law fully be reformed?” ＋ aufer ef ob 
| 1 . Fe 
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which, no douht, he has in him. „„ iff Avery wtf rats THe 
"Burt does not 37 Henry VIII. chap. xvii, affirm, that arch- 
biſhops, and biſhops, &c. have no manner of juxiſtliction ecclefia- 
ſtical, but by, under, and from, his royal majeſty'? Ves ſo]! and, 
tis true, they have none of this. external and coercive. juriſdiction, 
with temporal. effects, but by and from hie- m 
And that, in eed, is all which the law. oonſiders as being pro- 
perly juriſdiction; 5 though, ind aw does ſuppoſe, as I 
ave above ſhewn from ſecrating biſhops, that 
from Chriſt for cor 


j 


ion, attend- 
le] Bet then 4 later w, as T Have above obſerved, does Stell allow, that 
they hava ſume power” td enſure and puniſh by God's word? Aud dl 
muſt neceſſarily be underſtood 
the bilkiops, &c. have none 
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ly n themſelves, derived from 
perſons as concerned in 
realm, and as long as that 
wny, in this realm, 
dere chuteh, and 
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tq laws before ma 

es oſs one 
Chriſt, ai-autho 
them; yet, fince' rhe) 
laſts; they baye no, ri 
but from the WS, 


ergy have orig 


#piritual authority is attended with, 
had not; it was ag 
ſpiritual authority ſhould not be exerciſed in a public judici 
permiffion or conſent, and with ſuch limitation as he 
And, in regard to this ay 


biſhops, 
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eld with ſpiritual effects, they might conſider as being alſo deriv- 

ed from the crown, in . ** the — 79m mom the exer- 
ciſe of it. 

Tux ſame'ſenſe may be juſtly been 1 Elir. chap. i. "TY 17. 
which aſſerts, that ſuch juriſdictions, ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical, as, 
by any ſpiritual or eceleſiaſtical power or authority, hath hereto- 
fore been, or may lawfully*be, exerciſetl or uſed for the viſitation 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate or *perfons, or for the reformation of all 
manner of hereffes, Gee. un be for ever united to the imperial 
crown of this reelm. 
Tux eccleſtaſtical · authority formerly uſed for the correction of 
eccleſiaſtical and other perſons, of which the law took cognizance, 
was, ast I ſaid,” anly che external and coercive authority attended 
with tem effects. Of the fpiritaal effects, though they at the 
ſame time ſuppoſed there might be ſuch, yet they would not 
takeamny notice, nor confider them at all; not even in the times 
when: popery prevailed here. This appears from divers caſes in 
| #the Year books, and arly from the following remankablc 
one: There had been an appeal made to the pope in ſome cauſe 
| litigated between ſubjects of this vealm, and of eccleſiaſtical cog- 
nizance. The pope, having tried the cauſe, awartied coſts to one 
of the parties, and ſent a commiſſion of delegacy to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, to cauſe them to be levied. The arch- 
biſhop, upon the refuſal of the party wh was 'pay'them, ex- 
communicated him for. cont : "The'law, in. thoſe times, did, 
no queſtion, admit that the arch-bitho op's .ſentence-of excommu- 
.nication, when, juſt, would be attended with ſpiritual effects; but 
. whether. it was ſo or not, or Whether it was juſt or not in that 
caſe, the eren ne It was a maxim in law, 


that. the pope's excommunications, whatever ſpiritual effects wc 


| This was.plainly.the ſenſe of our judges, and of the legiſlators: themlſclves be- 
fore the Reformation : They allowed that the biſhops, and the ,pape too, had a ſpi- 
ritual a in ſeveral caſes; this is plain, from the notion of the whole church 
at that time; but not that they ſhould exerciſe this here, but with cer- 
tain circumſtances. And, if they did at any time exerciſe it otherwiſe, they regarded 
the. exerciſe of it as. null. This appears from ſeurral. caſes in the Year books. 


might 
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might n were not to be at all regarded by our law, nor ſuf- 
fered to have any temporal effects here; that is, he was not al- 

lowed to have any eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in this realm; and 
though the arch-biſhop, in other caſes, had ſuch ſpiritual juriſ- 
_ diction by law, yet, in this caſe, as he acted in purſuance of the 
pope's commiſſion and ſentence, the judges would not allow even 
him to have any legal eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction [g]. What effects 
his and the pope's ſentence might have in foro ſpirituali, the 
judges would not conſider: But viſible, legal, and temporal ef- 
fects, they would not allow them to have any in this realm. 
This was the notion which the law had of ſpiritual or eccleſia- 
ſtical juriſdiction long before the Reformation. And all eccleſia- 
ſtical or ſpiritual power and juriſdiction, in this ſenſe, is truly ſaid 
to be united to the crown; and, indeed, to have always been in it. 
Which conſideration made lord Coke, and others of our chief 
lawyers, affirm, that this [7] 1 Eliz. chap. i. was only a declarative 
law. reviving and reſtoring the ancient eccleſiaſtical. authority of 
the crown, and not adding any new authority to it. And this 
- undoubtedly is true, if the act be-underſtood in the ſenſe I here 


put upon it, as aſſerting only an external coercive juriſdiction in 


eceleſiaſtical cauſes, to belong to the crown: For ſuch a one was 
always affirmed and acknowledged to belong to it, even before 
the Reformation. But if this were to be underſtood to : af- 
firm, that all that internal ſpiritual authority, which Chriſt gave 
to his apoſtles and their ſucceſſors, in every eccleſiaſtical matter, 
was inherent in, and could be juſtly exerciſed by, the crown or its 
delegates; tis moſt certain, that this was not the notion of any 
of our judges or legiſlators before the Reformation. Our laws did 
then moſt evidently ſuppoſe and aſſert the contrary. Since, there- 


[7] They would not allow an excommunication by any of our own biſhops to 
be of force, but againſt perſons within his own dioceſe: Nor even in his own 
- dioceſe, unleſs, in his certificate of it to the temporal courts, he ſpecified the parti- 
. cular cauſe of it, that they might know whether it was legal or not. 

[7] The act of 1 Eliz. chap. i. is intituled, An act to reſtore to the crown, 


the ancient juriſdiction over the. eſtate, eccleſiaſtical and ſpicitual, and aboliſhing 
* Wl —_— Power repugnant to the ſame. 


No fore, 
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fore, this act is allowed to be only declarative of the ancient ſpi- 
ritual authority and juriſdiction of the crown, and not to veſt in 
it any new powers; it follows, that it muſt be taken in the ſenſe 
I have here put upon it, as aſſerting only an external, coercive, 
political authority in ſpiritual things, and over ſpiritual perſons : 
And this authority may very truly, and conſiſtently with the in- 
ſtitutions of the Goſpel, and with the ſpiritual authority from 
thence derived to the clergy, be allowed to our princes ; ſo that, in 
this ſenſe, there is no juſt cauſe for the Romaniſts to object 
againſt the ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical matters veſted by our laws 
in the crown of this realm. 

Non had thoſe prelates in the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, 
to whom the oath of ſupremacy was offered, any juſt cauſe to re- 
fuſe it. That oath aſſerted only, that the Queen's highneſs was 
«« the only ſupreme governor of this realm, and all other her 
c highneſs's dominions and countries, as well in all ſpiritual or 
«« eccleſiaſtical things or cauſes, as temporal; and that no foreign 
% prince, perſon, prelate, ſtate or potentate hath, or ought to 
% have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, preheminence or au- 
* thority, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within this realm: And, there- 
& fore, I do utterly renounce and forſake all foreign juriſdictions, 

e powers, ſuperiorities and authorities, and do promiſe that, 
% from henceforth, I ſhall bear faith and true allegiance to the 
46 Queen's highneſs, her heirs and lawful ſucceſſors, and, to my. 
«« power, ſhall affiſt and defend all juriſdictions, privileges, prehe- 
« minences and authorities, granted or belonging to the Queen's 
„ highneſs, her heirs and ſucceſſors, or united and annexed to 
«« the imperial crown of this realm. So help me God, &c.” 

By the Queen's being the only ſupreme governor. of this realm, . 
as well in all ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical things or cauſes, as well as 
temporal, might very fairly be meant only ſuch a directive, coer- 
cive, political power, in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes as has been before ; 
aſſerted. And if the prelates of that time had rightly conſidered it, 
with all the other declarations that had been made upon this ſubject, . 
they might have eaſily ſeen, that no more was intended than this. 


INDEED, 
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Invzty, there was reaſon to believe they were fatisfied that 
no more was intended, becauſe many of them had taken an oath 
of the ligature, full as ſtrong as this, in the time of king Henry 
the Eighth, required by 25 Henry VIII, chap. i. by which they 
| renounced all the pope's juriſdiction here, and ſwore to acknow- 
| ledge the king as ſupreme head, on earth; of the church of Eng- 
land; and to maintain and defend all the acts or ſtatutes made, or 
to be made, in confirmation and corroboration of his majeſty's 
power and ſupremacy, on earth, of the church of England; ſo that 
they could not well have 1 real n now n this * 
to queen Elizabeth. 

Bur whether they had any fach ſeruple or noty.: as they: — | 
no real cauſe for refuſing the oath, which was deſigned for a juſt 
ſecurity to the government, they might, with reaſon, be ſuppoſed 
to be perſons diſaffected to it, and might, therefore, be juſtly: de- 
prived of the eccleſiaſtical benefits and dignities they poſſeſſed. 

Bur the Romaniſts object farther, that this deprivation of the 
biſhops, in the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, was unjuſt in ano- 
ther reſpect, viz. becauſe it was effected by the lay-power only, 
which has no right to &je& biſhops out of their ſees. As they 
are conſecrated to them by a ſpiritual authority derived from 
Chriſt, nothing leſs than the like authority can take away the 
right which they have to them, or diſſolve the ſpiritual obligati- 
ons, which the people committed to their charge are under to 

obey them. The act of the temporal legiſlature, therefore, by 
which only they were deprived of their biſhopricks, was a ſacri- 
legious violation of the rights of the church ; and conſequently, 
their ſucceflors were ſchiſmatical and ynjuſt intruders into thoſe 
ſees ; and, conſequently, the ſucceſſion of our preſent biſhops, de- 
rived from them, is unjuſt, irregular, and ſchiſmatical. 

Ix anſwer to this objection, we affirm, that, whenever any hi 
ſhops are really diſaffected to the civil ſtate, or otherwiſe notori- 
ouſly unworthy of their ſacred charge, and their fellow-biſhops 
will not cenſure and deprive them, they may then be juſtly and 
— cenſured or deprived of their ſees, by the civil Power 

ne. 
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Tuis authority to cenſure and deprive the biſhops and clergy, 
when there is Juſt occaſion for it, belongs to the civil ſovereigns 
of every ſtate, on account of their being truſtees and guardians of 
the public welfare, to the maintenance of which this authority is 
neceſſary. For, if the civil ſovereign had it not, the clergy = 
in ſome caſes, be not only corrupt and heretical to a great degree 
themſelves, and ſo the people might be infected by their exam- 
ple and inſtruction, but they might have ſo great an influence up- 
on the people, as might effect, or endanger, the ſubverſion of the 
civil government. They might -zaiſe, or foment, ſuch notions or 
prejudices among them, as might, either directly or indirectly, 
make them diſaffected to the government, and as diſpoſed, as they 
might be able, to raiſe ſucceſsful ſeditions and rebellions againſt it. 
If you think this not to be practicable, do but conſider what has 
been actually done in divers inſtances, 
Fist, the authority of the Greek emperors in n and 2 2 
great part of Italy, was in a very ſhort time almoſt wholly ſub- 
verted by the artful management of the . biſhops and clergy of 
Rome, and their influence upon the people, in the diſpute con- 
cerning image worſhip. The emperor Leo Iſaurus having 
thought fit to interpoſe to prevent the worſhip of images, Which 
was grown exceſſive and highly ſcandalous to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, the people of Italy, who were much inclined to that wor- 
ſhip, were ſo artfully applied to by the pope of Rome, and their 
zeal for the images, and againſt the profaneneſs of the emperor, as 

was repreſented, was ſo much inflamed, that they very ſoon 
raiſed a ſedition againſt his authority, pulled down his images, de- 
nied his tribiites, and, in a little time, by the help of the F ranks, 
entirely threw off all ſubjection to him. 

How. far the ſuperſtition of the people, and their attachment to 
the clergy may go, and conſequently how able the clergy may be 
to diſtreſs the civil government, we have another remarkable in- 
ſtance in the caſe of Robert king of France, the ſon of Hugh 
Capet. This prince was of a good moral character; he, by the 
advice of an aſſembly of the biſhops of France, eſpouſed. Bertha; 
who being /a parente au qualbieme degree, the canon law did not 


A allow 
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allow him to marry her without a diſpenſation from the pope. 
Pope Gregory the Fifth being incenſed, becauſe he made no ap- 
plication to him for that purpoſe, threatened to excommunicate 
the king and Bertha, if he did not ſeparate from her, and actually 
put the whole kingdom of France under an interdict, A. D. 1003. 

« A quoy les peuples defererent ſi humblement, (ſays Mezeray 
Abr. vol. i. p. 313. See alſo Droit Eccl. Franc. tom. i. p. 219.) 
«« que tous les domeſtiques du Roy, a la reſerve de deux ou trois, 

« Pabandonnerent, et on jettoit aux chiens tout ce qu'on deſſervoit 

« de devant lui, perſonne ne voulant manger des viandes qu'il 
« ayoit touchees. Ces rigeurs le contraignerent de ſe ſeparer d'avec 

« elle. Mais ce ne fut que deux ou trois ans apres. Et on trouve 

« qu'ils firent le voyage de Rome, ſoit pour y defendre leur cauſe 
devant le pape, ſoit pour luy demander pardon. Tant y a que 
le marriage demeura nul.” It is evident, that, if there had been 
other fit circumſtances, the ſuperſtition of the people might have 
been eaſily wrought upon to dethrone this prince. 

In Germany, about the year 1076, the emperor Henry IV 
was excommunicated by pope Gregory VII, upon the quarrel be- 
tween them, concerning the right of giving inveſtitures to biſhops. 
Pontifex Auguſtum diris devovit, populum ſacramenti et obſe- 
« quit vinculo ſolvit. Ejuſmodi fulminis pontificii ea tempeſtate 
c tanta vis fuit, ut et apud pleroſque omnes, (ſays Pufendorf, Introd. 
« hiſt; of Europe, p. 423.) Imperatoria majeſtas evileſceret, et ipſe 
« Auguſtus in ſummas calamitates et ærumnas conjiceretur. Indicto 
A. D. 1076, omnium pene principum conventa Treberæ, impe- 
« rium Henrico abrogatur. Sententia tamen poſtea mitigata eſt, ut 
«-ad arbitrium pontificis tota cauſa referatur. Inter hac Henricus 

ce paucis comitibus, adulta jam hieme, in Italiam profectus, Canuſii 
«.ad portam ſub dio, vulgari et laneo habitu nudiſque pedibus per 
ce triduum ſubſtitit, veniam ſupplex a pontifice petens.” And even 
after this baſe ſubmiſſion, the pope did not ceaſe to excite ſo great 
troubles and rebellions againſt him, that in the end this. unhap- 
py prince loſt his life. In like manner his ſucceſſor Henry. V, 
was ſo diſtreſſed by the pope about the affair of Inveſtitutes, 
that he Was forced to give them up A. D. 1122,. « Quo facto et. 
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« toria majeſtas vehementer eſt imminuta, et pontificia auctoritas 


« et potentia mirifice aucta.. Pufend. introd. p. 423—425. 

In England king Edwy about A. D. 958, having incurred the 
ill will of the monks, who were then very popular in this nation, 
with Dunſtan, then abbot of Glaſtenbury, and afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, at their head; theſe monks *« firent tous les- 
« efforts poſſibles pour decrier le conduite du jeune roy. Par les 
* calomnies de tous cotez qu'ils, ſemerent contre lui, ils reuſſirent 
« enfin a le faire paſſer dans Teſprit de leurs devots pour le plus 


« impie des hommes. Ces calomnies repandus avec ſoin firent un fi 


« prompt effet, qu'on vit bientot paroitre dans la Mercie un grand 


„nombre des mecontents, dont Edgar frere du roy ſe declara le 


« chef et protecteur, &c.” Rapin, tom. i. The conſequence was, 


that Edwy was outed of a great part of his dominions. 


AFTER the Conqueſt, king Stephen was in great danger of the 


| like fate. As he gained the kingdom, by the influence of the pope 
and clergy, to the excluſion of the empreſs Maud, who had the 


true right; ſo when he had once diſobliged them in taking away 


their caſtles, he found how great and dangerous their influence 


was againſt him. In a ſynod they formally declared him to be de- 
poſed, and, if the empreſs Maud had managed politickly, that 


king could never have kept the throne. 


THESE inſtances, to which many others might be added, ſhew 
plainly, that, at ſome times, religion or ſuperſtition may have ſo 
much power upon the minds of mankind, that the clergy, who 


can work upon them thereby, may, if ſuffered to keep their in- 


fluence, and the power which their ſacred character and revenues 
give them, be very dangerous to the civil government. They 
may, in many caſes, even prevail againſt it. 

AND this is true, not only of the clergy of the Romiſh com- 
munion with the pope at their head, but it may likewiſe be true 
in many caſes of the Proteſtant clergy. You mult ſee this, if you 
confider what happened in Scotland, in king James the Firſt's 
time, before he came to the crown of England [s], and the in- 


[5] See spotſword's Church Hiſtory of Scotland, and Heylin's Hiſt. of the 


fluence 


& 
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fluence which even of late Dr. Sacheverel had on the people of 
England, and if at the ſame time you attend to the ſcheme of ec- 
cleſiaſtical authority independent of the civil ſtate, which ſome of 
them contend for, and in ſeveral caſes have actually uſurped, viz. 

THAT the biſhops only ſhould ele, as well as ordain, all bi- 
ſhops and clergy, and alone have authority to judge and cenſure 
them in all matters, either of faith or practice, unleſs in capital 
crimes, and other great ones of a ſecular nature : 


Tua the biſhops ſhould have the ſole adminiſtration and diſ- 
poſal of all church revenues, not indeed to alienate them, but to 


| diſtribute them as they think fit, and not to let them be alienated by 


the civil government : 


THAT they ſhould have an entire liberty to preach, and cauſe 


their clergy to preach, what doctrine they pleaſe to the people : 


THAT they ſhould have a right to cenſure all the laity, even 


by the excluding from communion, as long as they pleaſe, the 


members. of parliament, peers, the royal family, and the king 
himſelf : 


THAT they ſhould have a right to hear ſecret confeſſions of all 


their fins, and to give them abſolution : 
TraTt they ſhould have a liberty to meet together in convo- 


cation as often as they think fit, and treat upon eccleſiaſtical mat- 


ters, cenſure opinions, and the like: 
THESE independent powers, in | the hands of cunning and 


ambitious men, and in times when the people are inclined to ſu- 


perſtition, might they not eaſily make the clergy, Proteſtant as 
well as others, too hard for a civil government? 


LESLEY indeed (Regale and Pontificate) propoſes, that they ſhould 


be under the obligation of oaths, not to uſe their influence againſt 
the civil government: That the principle of. paſſive obedience to 


it ſhould be propagated among them: And that the civil gover- 


nors, though they ſhould not have authority to deprive the bi- 
ſhops, yet ſhould be at liberty to impriſon, or put them to death, 
if they were found to act or deſign treaſon or ſedition againſt the 


government. But firſt, how weak a ſecurity would oaths or prin- 


ciples be, when the clergy might be ill deſigning, and ambitious? : 
How. . 
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How. little would it fignify, that the civil government might im- 


priſon them, or put them to death? They might have good rea- 
ſon to be aſſured of their diſaffection and ſeditious practices, and 


yet might not have evidence ſufficient to convict them. If you 


ſay that they ought not to be deprived without ſufficient evi- 
dence, and that where that is, they may be impriſoned or put 
to death, which will hinder their influence more effectually than 
depriving them; I anſwer, that may be true in ſome caſes: But, 
in the mean time, the nation and the civil government may, and 


muſt, ſuffer, for want of biſhops to exerciſe their functions; 


which, if theſe criminal ones be deprived inſtead of impriſoned, 
may be done- by other fit perſons appointed to ſucceed them in 
thoſe poſts for the public ſervice. 
Do the whole, an authority to deprive * biſhops and cler- 
-gy, who are found to uſe their influence againſt the civil govern- 
ment, is the beſt, it is the only effectual, ſecurity which that go- 
vernment can have in general, and in all caſes that may happen. 
Now our Saviour certainly deſigned, that civil governments, 
which are neceſſary to the welfare of mankind, ſhould be ſecured 
in all caſes: And therefore he could not deſign that his clergy 
ſhould be ſo far independent of it, as the powers above ſpecified 
would make them. He muſt allow, that the civil governors muſt 
have a right to limit and controul the -xercile of the clergy's ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction, when it may be otherwiſe exerciſed, ſo as it 
may do harm to the ſtate. He muſt habe veited the civil gover- 
nors with a right, not only to judge of the conduct and deſign of 
the biſhops and clergy, but even to deprive them of their ſecular 
emoluments, and to reſtrain the exerciſe of their ſacred functions, 
when it is found that the civil government will really be endan- 
gered or ſuffer much by their continuing to exerciſe them. And 
their having a right to remove, or deprive, the biſhops and clergy, 
when they are really diſſoyal and gangerous to the ſtate, infers, 
that they muſt have a right to take cognizance and judge of their 
doctrine and conduct, In all caſes [&]. For if they had not this 
right 


[4] The neceſſity of providing for the ſafety of the civil government inters, that 


all princes have a right to deprive biſhops and clergymen, who are found to be ſe- 
ditious, 
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right to judge in all caſes, then, in ſome of the excepted caſes, 
the welfare of the civil ſociety might be endangered, which is not 
to be admitted. 

HoweEveER, it does not follow from their right of judging, 
that they muſt have a right to act againſt the clergy in all caſes ; 
for the civil government may judge wrong, and, whenever they do 
ſo, they cannot have any right to act in purſuance of ſuch judg- 
ments; if they do not fo, they will be called to a ſevere account 
by God, for ſuch a miſuſe of their power. And therefore they 
ought to be very cautious, both how they act, and how they 
judge. In all doubtful caſes, in Chriſtian countries, the civil go- 
vernors ought to pay a due regard to the advice, and, I will even 
ſay, to the authority, of the clergy ; for the clergy have ſome real 
authority in ſpiritual matters, which, as I have above obſerved, 
ought not to "be lightly or diſreſpectfully oppoſed. But as the 
civil governors have a right to judge for themſelves in all caſes, 
ſo when they judge truly that the influence of the biſhops and 
clergy is, or will be, uſed to the hurt of the civil government, 
they then have a right to oppoſe and reſtrain that influence by 
proper means, and in a ſufficient degree. 

To this it may be objected, that, as the civil governors will 
probably oftener err in their judgment than the clergy will, and fo 
truth will be oftener hindered than promoted thereby, we there- 
fore conceive that Chriſt cannot have veſted the civil governors 
with this right of judging and cenſuring the clergy. 

Bur to this I anſwer, that, even admitting this ſuppoſition, 
which is giving the utmoſt advantage to the objection, yet ſtill it 
is juſtly preſumable, that Chriſt hath veſted the civil magiſtrates 


ditious, and diſaffected to the civil ſtate, and in a condition to hurt it. But Chri- 
ſtian princes, , who have eſtabliſhed this religion, have a farther right, in virtue of 
this eſtabliſhment, to cenſure and deprive biſhops, only for erroneous doctrine ; 
even though theſe principles, or conduct, ſhould not be hurtful to the civil ſtate. 
For as they protect and maintain the biſhops, &c. to teach their people true 
doctrine, ſo they have, in themſelves, a right to judge which is true doctrine; and 
if the biſhops, &c. will not teach that doctrine, then to deprive. them of the bene- 
fits of the eſtabliſhment. 


Oo with 
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with this right; becauſe their oppoſition to the truth cannot eſ- 
ſentially hurt it. It may both ſubſiſt in all caſes, and even thrive 
under diſcouragements from them ; whereas, on the other hand, 
if civil governors had not this right of judging and cenſuring their 
government, it could not ſubſiſt in ſome caſes. But it is neceſſary 
that this ſhould ſubſiſt and be ſecured in all caſes: Ergo, the 
civil magiſtrate hath this right, ; c. 
Nov, upon theſe grounds, we may fully vindicate the depriva- 
[tion of the biſhops, made in the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, and 
other proceedings in the Reformation, from whence our ſettlement 
eccleſiaſtical at this day is derived. That princeſs, at her acceſſion 
to the throne, found the doctrines, forms of worſhip, &c. then 
publickly eſtabliſhed to be very erroneous and ſuperſtitions. Al- 
moſt all the biſhops, who then were in the ſeveral ſees, not only 
profeſſed and practiſed according to theſe forms, but they reſolved 
to adhere to Ni, and refuſed to take that oath acknowledging 
the Queen's ſupremacy, which, I have ſhewn, was juſt in itſelf, 
and therefore might juſtly be required of them. They had plain- 
ly an averſion to the Queen, on account of her being of a different 
religion ; and, for that reaſon, they refuſed to crown her. A ma- 
jority of them being of this opinion, they would not, therefore, 
in an eccleſiaſtical way have deprived, or acted at all againſt, any 
of their own number: And if, with theſe diſpoſitions, they had 
continued poſſeſſed of their ſees, they muſt have been able to do a 
great deal of miſchief to the civil government, both in keeping 
up error and ſuperſtition among the people, and in raiſing a diſ- 
affection in them towards the civil government, which might 
have proved very dangerous to its welfare. Therefore, the legi- 
flature had a full right to deprive them of their ſees. We do not 
fay that the civil government had a right to deprive them of their 
epiſcopal character; as they received that from a ſpiritual autho- 
rity ; and, durnig their lives, no civil power could take it away, and 
the leſs, becauſe it was not neceſſary to the ſafety of the civil go- 
vernment, that they ſhould do fo. But of the power and right of 
exercifing their epiſcopal authority in ſuch a dioceſe, with tem- 


poral effects, and of all the ſecular emoluments, revenues, and 
dignitics 
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dignities thereto belonging, the civil governors, for the fake of * 
public welfare, had a full right to deprive them. 
Upon the voidance of their ſees, the deans and chapters "ol 
longing to each of them, having a licenſe from the Queen to-chooſe 
new biſhops for their reſpective churches, choſe certain per- 
ſons by her appointed in letters miſſive for that purpoſe. Tis 
true, they were not at liberty to do otherwiſe; becauſe, if they 
had not complied with the royal nomination, they would have 
incurred a perpetual impriſonment, the forfeiture of their goods, 
&c. 7. e. the penalties of a premunire. But their being under. 
ſome conſtraint in this caſe was of no real diſſervice to the 
church; for, as long as the perſons nominated by the Queen were, 
in all reſpects, fit for that ſacred truſt, and ſhe had a right to no- 
minate, it could be no harm that they were obliged to chooſe 
fons, who, by being approved by the Queen, might be the more 
able to ſerve the church and religion. | 
IT had, indeed, been the uſual practice in this nation, ſo long 
ago as the Saxon times, for the kings or their curia's to nomi- 
nate to biſhopricks, without any ſuch form as election by the 
deans and chapters [/]. Collier, indeed, in his preface to his 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. i. p. v. affirms the contrary ; and ibid. 
vol. i. p. 114, fays, that Withred, king of Kent, in a council-at 
Becanceld, A. D. 694, declares, ** that the kings had no right to 
the appointment of biſhops, but that it was to be made by their 
fellow biſhops.” But the authority of this council, though allow- 
ed by Dr. Atterbury, Rights of Convoc. and by biſhop Stillingfleet's 
Ecclef. Caſes, vol. ii. p 89, is oppoſed by Dr. Wake, in his State of 
the Church, p. 140; and is not indeed very clear, fo that there cannot 
be much ſtreſs laid upon it. But as to the matter of fact, Ingul-- 
phus's teſtimony is unqueſtionable. And our common lawyers 
generally agree, (ſee Gibſon's Codex, p. 122.) that biſhopricks in 


[1] See Stillingfleet's Eccleſiaſtical Caſes, vol. ii; p- 91. Ingulphus, Hiftory, 
fol. 509. b. lays, ſpeaking of the times before the Roman conqueſt, that, a multis 
retro annis nulla erat electio prælatorum mere libera et canonica ; ſed omnes 
dignitates, tam epiſcoporum quam abbatum, regis curia pro ſua complaceantia 
„ conferebat.” 
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England [un], being at firſt all of the king's foundation, were do- 

native; as they were likewiſe in France [u], Spain, and Germany, in 

thoſe ages, which continued without any conſiderable oppoſition, 
till, the ſee of Rome having formed the project of its ewn exceſ- 
five aggrandiſement, by bringing all the elergy in Chriſtendom to 
a-more cloſe dependance upon it, pope Gregory VII firſt! oppoſed 
this practice with vigour; and his ſuoceſſors, after many ſtruggles, 
at length, in great meaſure, carried their point in this, as well as. 
in other kingdoms in Europe. Henry the Firſt yielded up the poin 

of Inveſtitures, (ſee Spelman, in Wilkins“ Laws, life of Henry I. . 
299, 304.) which grant was more ſolemnly confirmed by king John, 
in the great charter. Then, for a while, elections were made by the 
deans and chapters, which was the method the church of Rome 
inſiſted upon, without any expreſs orqperemptory nomination from. 
the crown; but this method did not continue long. Our kings: 
found it ſo expedient to the welfare of their civil government, that 

they ſhould have ſome influence in the elections of biſhops; that 

they ſeldom ſuffered any one to be choſen contrary to their lik- 

ing; or, if any dean and chapter preſumed to chooſe contrary to 
their liking, they frequently puniſhed them for ſo doing. (See 
Prynne, on the fourth Inſtit. p. 321.) Afterwards, the king got the 
nomination, and the pope — — (See Burnet” s Eik. of. 
Reformation, vol. i. p. 11.) 

I am ſenſible, indeed, that ſome perſons, and thoſe © FUR 
are of opinion, that the practice of our kings and other monarchs. 
in this caſe, is far from being any proof of right. It ought. 
to be conſidered as an invaſion. upon the liberties of the church, 
which, in the primitive ages, veſted the right of chooſing biſhops. 
in the other comprovincial biſhops, by a canon of the firſt coun-- 
cil of Nice. * 


[m] See Selden, Not. ad Eadmer. p. 1608—1610, worth reading. Twiſden, 
Hiſt. Vindic. of the Church of England, p. 52—64. ibid. 109. Coke upon Littleton, . 
§ 201, &c. 


e De Marea, part ii. p. 296, 297 · Vertot, Nominat, aux Eveſchẽs de France. 
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Tux obje&tors ought to ſhew, that there was either a divine 
unalterable appointment for this method, or that ſuch a one is, 


in the nature of things, eſſential to the welfare of the church. 


But no divine or apoſtolical appointment, or at leaſt none that 
was intended to be unalterable, can be ſhewn to have been made 
with regard to this matter. On the contrary, it appears, that the 
biſhops were anciently choſen by the preſbyters and people, as 


well as by the biſhops of the province. Nor can this method of 


election by the comprovincial biſhops, which the objectors would 
have take place, be effential, or conſtantly necellary, in the nature 
of things, to the welfare of the church. For it is plain, that the 
church hath long ſubfiffed, and been in a flouriſhing condition, 


of princes: © Indeed, there is viſibly a great expediency. for this be- 


ing done; in order to maintain that good correſpondence between 
the eivil government and the church, r is greatly 524,04 pag 


to the welfare of both. - 


 AnD' this being the caſe, it ſignifies n to FOG a canon of 


the council of Nice, (Can. 4.) Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. preface, vol. i. 


p- XIV. 1 this method of election by comprovincial bi- 


For that council had not, nor could any council have, as 


1 abſeryed before, a right to determine any ſuch matter, in which 


the welfare of ſeveral foreign. kingdoms might be concerned, ſo 


as to exclude all changes that might be found — to be made 


for che ſafety or advantage of thoſe kin gdoms. - 


And, indeed, the church of Rome has, in effect, einst. 
chat the method of election then ſettled was not unalterable ; for 


the has actually changed this method herſelf, and eſtabliſhed that 


of election by the ſeveral deans and chapters purſuant to the nomi- 


nation of Princes, Ne is to be EE ap" the pope, as we ** 
feen above. | 
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A TE R having uſed my — .. to juſtify our ſpiritual 
liberty from the objections of the Romaniſts againſt it, I 
ſhould have put an end to the Firſt part of theſe papers; but the 
particular ſtate of our nation, and my earneſt deſire that you 
ſhould be able to judge rightly of it, oblige. me to add ſome fur- 
ther conſiderations. You are ſenſible, that numbers of our coun- 
trymen, who, I believe, are not wanting in affection to the civil 
part of the preſent eſtabliſhment, profeſs to be; diſſatisſied with 
the meaſure of liberty, religious and civil, they now enjoy under 
it, and think themſelves entitled to conſiderably. more, from rea- 
ſons of juſtice and of religion, as well as from conſiderations of 
national advantage; and, accordingly, ſome perſons amongſt them 
have, in ſeveral late books, been free in their complaints againſt 
thoſe, who have not given way to the applications the diſſenters 
have made for that increaſe of liberty to which they pretend; 
nor can we deny, but ſome things have been urged in defence of 
their cauſe, which deſerve to be conſidered, not (as they have been 
hitherto) with the warmth and vehemence with which religious 
or civil diſputes are generally attended; but with the freedom and, 
ſedateneſs of enquiry, which. are requiſite in order to the, diſkon 
very of truth. 

I this ſtate of things, I cannot but think it defireable and ne- 
ceſſary, that you, who are likely ſo ſoon to have a ſeat in the le- 
giſlature, ſhould be duly appriſed whether their claims be well 
grounded or not, that (in a point which is, certainly, of great 


moment to the conſtitution of our country, and not a * 
7 | cult. 
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ficult in itſelf) you may take the ſide, which you find to be 
right; to which end, I ſhall lay before you, with candor and be- 
nevolence, and, according to the beſt of my judgment, with 
truth, the things of the moſt weight, that have been alledged on 
each fide of the queſtion; and I do this the rather, becauſe I 
ſhall endeavour to leave the common track of the controverſy, 
and put it, in fome meaſure, on a new. foot, by which it will'be 
much ſhortened, and, I hope, rendered much more clear and cealy 
to you. 

BuT before we confider what l thoſe Proteſtants, who 
| ſeparate from the church of England, have for their complaints, 
it may be proper to acquaint you with the particulars of that ſpi- 
ritual liberty, which they actually do, or may, enjoy, as our laws 
ſtand at preſent. 

By the firſt of William and Mary, ſuppoſing they perform the 
conditions of that act [o], they are excepted from all penalties 
laid upon them, by ſeveral preceding acts of parliament. And by 
5 George I. chap. iv. the acts againſt occaſional conformity and 
ſchiſm were repealed. So that now they may, 

FiRsT, hold afſemblies for divine worſhip, after their own way, 
at whatever times and places they think fit, after the place of their 
meeting ſhall have been certified to the biſhop of the dioceſe, or 
to the arch-deacon of that arch-deaconry, or to the juſtice of the 
peace, at the general or quarter ſeſſions, &c. and keep their doors 
open, without any fear of being diſquieted or diſturbed. They 
are not obliged to celebrate any of the days, which our church 
keeps holy, except only the Lord's-day. 

SECONDLY, every particular congregation amongſt them may 
chooſe its own paſtors, ' without being obliged to apply to any 
other perfon to approve or lay hands upon them. And, as the 
general practice now is, thoſe miniſters are under no public re- 
ſtraint, but what the congregation lays upon them, as to what 
they ſhall teach. For though, indeed, by the Toleration Act, 
they are obliged to ſubſcribe the Thirty-nine articles, * 


[0] The Toleration A. | 
the 
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the 34th, 35th, 36th, and part of the 2oth, in order to ) theis be- 
ing qualified for "teaching, yet they are very ſeldom called upon 
to make, or do actually make, this ſubſcription ; in which for- 
bearance, indeed, I am humbly of opinion, that our biſhops and 
other governors act rightly, and agreeably to the genuine princi- 
ples of toleration ; from a ſenſe of which, it is very probable, 
that the diſſenting miniſters will continue to have this liberty. 
In theſe two reſpects, the diſſenters have more Kii than the 
members of the church of England. 

THIRDLY, as the Schiſm act has been repealed, they may ive 
ſchools and academies taught by perſons of their own perſua- 
ſion, for the education of their children in it according to their 
-own principles; and they have actually, at * conſiderable 
numbers of ſuch ſchools and academies. 

FouRTHLY, they may hold aſſemblies, when they think fit, 
not only for the public worſhip of God, but alſo to conſult about 
their religious and civil intereſts, and have actually done fo, on 
ſeveral occafions (which is more than the clergy of the church of 
England, in their public capacity, are allowed to do, without a 
writ of ſummons from the crown.) They did ſo in their attempts 
ſome years ago to get the Teſt act repealed. 

FiFTHLY, they may excommunicate, or exerciſe any other 
acts of diſcipline againſt any of their members, and even over 
their miniſters, without any appeal poſſible to be made againſt 
them to the crown, or any other juriſdiction, which, likewiſe, is 
more than the church of England can do. 

Six THLY, they may ſafely write and publiſh. whatever books 
they-pleaſe, in a proper argumentative way, in defence of their 
own religion, or in oppoſition 'to the eſtabliſhed church ; which 
they have freely done, and, ſometimes, even in an invective way. 
And, 
 *SEVENTHLY, they may hold any civil office, if, at their en- 
trance upon. it, they only once take the oaths required, and the 
communion in the eſtabliſhed church. 

From this account it is viſible, that our diſſenting brethren 
have all the liberty that can be neceſſary, in a religious view, in 


order 
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order to their ſalvation. . The chief queſtions to be conſidered, in 


regard to our ſafety, as well as theirs, are, 
FirsT, whether the ſchiſm, that now unhappily ſubſiſts be- 


tween the diſſenters and the church of England, be juſtly charge-- 


able on the former or on the latter? 


SECONDLY, whether any alterations in our lturgy be neceſſary 


to be made, in order to gain the diſſenters? And, 


Tux Dx, whether the diſpoſitions, occaſioned by that ſchiſm. 


in ſome of the diſſenters, with regard: to the eſtabliſhment of the 


church of England, be, or be not, -a ſufficient reaſon for exclud- 
ing the perſons ſo diſpoſed from a capacity of offices of truſt 


and profit in the civil ſtate ? 
Wir regard to the firſt of theſe queſtions, every one muſt 


be ſenſible, how, very great a ſtreſs the goſpel of Chriſt lays: 
on charity and religious unity between his. diſciples. - For there: 
is nothing more clear, or more ſtrongly urged, or more fre- 


quently repeated in the New Teſtament, than the union, charity, 


and affection, that ought conſtantly to be preſerved amongſt Chri- 


ſtians. This unity and affection our Lord made a principal and 
eſſential mark of being his diſciples; and in order to keep it up 
conſtantly amongſt them, he commanded them to meet together 
for his worſhip and ſervice, and therein to make frequent com- 
memoration of his death, in the euchariſt, which repreſents them 
as all members of one ſpiritual body, which is Chriſt, and, 
therefore, members one of another. 

Now after this to divide, and (which is generally and na- 


turally the conſequence ) meet in ſeparate places for religi- 


ous worſhip, in profeſt oppoſition, to each other: This oppo- 
ſition and: ſeparation cannot, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
be made without producing contention, animoſity, and ill will to 
each other; and muſt, certainly, both in its own nature, and as a 
breach of Chriſt's command, be a grievous ſin in thoſe, who are 


juſtly blameable on account of this diſcord and conſequent ſepa» - 


ration. As to the fact of the ſeparation of the diſſenters from the 
church of England, it is well known to have been made on their 
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parts but in their on defence they lhe, that they were e obliged 


in conſcience to make it. 

Now there may, indeed, in Gene caſes, be' a neceſſity for n- 
ing ſuch a one, viz. where any church, or body of Chriſtians, 
will not admit others to communicate with them, unleſs they do 
ſomewhat that is really unlawful. In that caſe,” the obligation 
to hold religious communion. ceaſes; for we are not to do evil 
that good may come. We ought, in ſuch a caſe, to abſtain from 
the communion. of ſuch a corrupt and impoſing church: And 
this J have ſhewn to be the caſe between us of the church of 
England, and the church of Rome. But is this the caſe between 
the Proteſtant diſſenters, and the church of England? Does this 
church impoſe any neceſſary terms of her communion, which are 
really, and in themſelves, unlawful ? Perhaps you will ſee the con- 
trary, if you will trouble yourſelf to peruſe, with attention, even the 
following ſhort obſervations on the diſpute between us. I have not 
here meddled' with their objections againſt miniſterial conformity; 
becauſe no diflenter can. be obliged, either in law or conſcience, 
to be a miniſter in our church. If then they do not like the 
terms of miniſtering in it, they are not compelled to it: They 
may communicate with it, as laymen; and in ſo doing, they will 
not be obliged to any thing, that can, with any colour, be reck- 
oned ſinful. I have, therefore, er conſidered their objeftions4 to 
lay-conformity. 

Now to vindicate themſelves in- abſtaining even from. eus 
formity, ſome of them have vehemently objected to particular 
practices, required in our church, as being ſinful, viz. to the uſe 
of ſponſors, and of the croſs, and the thankſgiving for the ſup- 
poſed regeneration of all perſons, in baptiſm; to the manner of con- 
tirmation; to the improper tranſlation of the pſalms; to the read 
ing apocryphal leſſons in the ſervice of the church, and the Atha- 
naſian creed; to ſome paflages in the burial ſervice; and to the 
obligation of kneeling at the ſacrament of the euchariſt. 

Bur muſt not any one, who conſiders the nature and deſign of 
theſe things, ſee, there is no ground for this heavy charge ? Is 
there any immorality in providing ſome other perſons, beſides pa- 
rents, 
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rents, to take care of the pious education of infants? This is all 
our church means to do; and this muſt, ordinarily, or u have | 
good effects. 

Tur uſe of the croſs in | baptiſine is profeſſodly defigned For no 
other purpoſe, but to ſignify to the by-ſtanders, by a viſible ſign 
and token, as well as by words, that the baptiſed child, as all 
other members of the church, is to embrace the ſervice of Chriſt; 
notwithſtanding all temporal hardſhips. And can there be any 
hurt in this? Kneeling in the Lord's-ſupper, is declared to be 
practiſed, not from any intention of adoring the ſacratnental bread 
and wine then bodily received, or any corporal preſence of Chriſt's 
natural fleſh and blood, but only to ſignify our humble ſenſe of, 
and gratitude for, the immenſe benefits we have received by our 
Saviour's death on our behalf. Though, while he was on earth, 
he condeſcended to let his apoſtles ſit or lye in a more familiar 
poſture with him at his table; yet now that he is exalted to his 
glory in heaven, a more humble poſture is properer for thoſe, 
whoſe hearts are duly affected. The like remarks may be made 
about the uſe of the ſurplice, of a ſet liturgy, and ſeveral other 
things blamed by the diſſenters. 

Tusk things are ſo clear, that the late Dr. Calamy, who was 
generally allowed to be one of the ableſt men amongſt the diſ- 
ſenters of his time, (though, indeed, he charges the practices 
abovementioned as ſinful) yet, in other places, he expreſily owns, 
that the things added by our church in divine. ſervice (meaning 
the things abovementioned) are not, in themfelves, finful to be 
complied with [p]; his meaning was, that they only become ſo 
in thoſe by whom they are unwarrantably impoſed Ig]. 

. Now this is putting the matter on quite a different foot, and 
goes upon a principle, which, indeed, the diſſenters have always 
much inſiſted upon. This principle is, that nothing is lawful 
<< to be practiſed in the worſhip of God, beſides the neceſſary 
« circumſtances of it, unleſs it has been ELL Wh God him- 


[p] See Dodtor Calamy's Life of Baxter, p. 
1s] Defence of moderate Non- conformity, p. e - "uf 
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« ſelf,” in the holy Scripture. He only knows what will be ac- 
*« ceptable to him; and for men to add any other practices in his 
«« worſhip, more than what he himſelf has ordained, is that will- 
** worſhip which is condemned in ſeveral places of the Scripture.” 
Now with regard to this principle, we freely own, that no- 
„ thing can be lawfully practiſed in the worſhip of God, as be- 
« ing, in itſelf, neceſſary to pleaſe and propitiate him, or to be a 
certain effectual mean of conveying his grace to us, but what 
« he himſelf has plainly commanded ; for men to add things to his 
« worſhip, with this view and preſumption, would be, indeed, 

e will- wor ſbip [r], of which the Coloſſians of old were, and the 
* Romaniſts of late are, guilty.” But nothing of this kind can be 
juſtly charged on the few ceremonial practices in the church of 
England. We do not practice them as being neceſfary to pleaſe or 
Propitiate God, or as certainly effectual to convey his grace to us; 
we only look upon them as generally ufeful to make good impreſ- 
ſions upon us, and difpoſe us the more to perform our duty as he 
has commanded it [s]. And this being only acting in purſuance 
of his commands, cannot ever be unlawful, when the ceremonies 
have, or are likely to have, this good effect; as, in the burial office, 
the ceremony of aſhes to aſhes, duſt to duſt. The uſe of duſt and 
aſhes was allowed by Calvin, as rending of clothes, ſtriking the breaſt, 

and ſacred muſick; (our Saviour and the apoſtles Jung an hymn It]; 
if any be merry, let him ſing u] pſalms; } women's praying with their 
heads. covered, men with their heads | uncovered [. Cir- 
cumſtances of one kind or another external worſhip muſt always 


have; and fome there may be, 9 not Wet neceſſary, yet, 


9 Col. ii. 23. 

[s] The whole ſynagogue ſervice was not of divine, but 8 mützen. 
See Potter's Church Government, p- 308. Where ſec other things of this kind. 
yu alſo Socrates's Eccl. Hiſt, lib, xi. c. 22. 

Baptiſm was added by the Jews as ſuch a ſignificant ceremony, previous to cir- 
3 — — without any divine authority; yet our Saviour himſelf ſubmitted to it, 
and reckoned it a part of righteouſneſs ſo to da, Matt. iii. 15. He did fo to the 
feaſt of the dedication of the temple. 

Ie] Matt. xxvi. 30. [] James v. 13, [w] 1 Cor, xi. Pk 5. 
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in ſeveral caſes, uſeful to promote greatly the good ends of this 
worſhip. 

Now the ſame reaſons, that make it fit that the workip itſelf 
ſhould be practiſed, muſt be of force to render thoſe circumſtances 
lawful and expedient to be added. However, it was not pro 
that theſe, or any other ſuch circumſtances, ſhould be enjoined 
in the holy Scripture for perpetual uſe, becauſe: thoſe uſages, 
which, in one age and country, may be very conducive to pro- 

- mote piety, in another may tend to have a different effect; and, 
therefore, our Lord and his apoſtles did not think fit to enjoin in 
the Scripture any circumſtances in his worſhip, as what were to . | 
be unchangeable: He left things of this kind to be ordained to » 
edification, by the ſeveral governors of his church, in all ages: Bo 
and in giving to them authority to act in theſe points, as ſhould 
be fit, he alſo laid all private Chriſtians under an obligation of 
obeying any ſuch injunctions, that ſhould really ſerve to promote 
true piety and edification. This was the import of thoſe apoſto- 
lical directions to let all things be done decently, and in order; let 
4 things be done to edifying [x], &c. It is plainly, to be ſup- 
- poſed, that all things relating to religious worſhip were not ſet- 
. tled in the Scripture: And if the governors of the church act 
- agreeably to theſe general directions in any additional ceremonies, 
which they enjoin to be practiſed, (provided they be not in too 
great numbers, ſo.as to be inconvenient in divine worſhip) theſe 
injunctions of theirs are , lawful, and ought to ho obeyed 
by all private Chriſtians. 
SoM perſons have entertained a notion, that 3 is nei- 
ther commanded nor forbidden in the holy Scripture, as to the 
worſhip of God, is a part of Chriſtian liberty, upon which the 
governors of church or ſtate ought not to intrench by their com- 
mands or prohibitions [y]. And that, if at any time they do ſo 
in any inſtances, though in themſelves lawful to be obeyed, yet 


[x] 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 26. 


[y] See, about not offending Chriſtians by unneceſſary erb, Locke's 
Letter on Toleration, Dr, Clarke's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 38. „ 4009 * 
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private Chriſtians ought not to obey them, for fear of giving coun- 
tenance to this uſurped authority, and encouraging, by their ſub- 
miſſion to theſe commands, the impoſition of many more of the 
like nature, that may prove of diſſervice to religion, as well as 
burthenſome to them But this notion of the extent of Chriſtian 
liberty in theſe points, is very wrong; for God, in order to the 
pveſervation and promoting a right practice of religion, intended, 
as 1 have ſaid, that, beſides the practices which he ordains in 
Scripture, all other fit means or helps towards them ſhould be 
ardained, from time to time, by the governors of his church [Zz]. 
And therefore, when ſuch are ordained, it is no part of Chriſtian 
liberty to refuſe to ſubmit to them. God requires ſuch ſubmiſſion 
and obedience as a reaſonable and neceſſary condition of Chriſtian 
communion; and diſobedience is a blameable and perverſe breach 
of unity and order in the church, which God will not fail to 
Bu, ;perhaps, you may think, as others have done, that even 
admitting church governors have ſufficient authority to enjoin 
ceremonial practices that are fit to be enjoined, and private Chri- 
ſtians ought to ſubmit to them; yet, where the advantage of con- 
tinuing them is not very great, and where numbers of Chriſti- 
ans are, though unduly, yet ſo far actually offended at them, as 
that, without hurting their conſciences, they cannot comply with 
them; it cannot but be right, and the duty of governors in fach 
caſes, to lay afide theſe ceremonial practices, or leave them indif- 
ferent : For does not Chriſtian charity, and a regard to the weak- 
neſs of our :brethren, require this conduct? Are there not ſeveral 
precepts and inſtances in the Scripture to chat purpoſe ? viz. in 
dhe fourteenth chapter toſthe Romans, ver. 1, 2, 3, &c. [a]: And 
accordingly, ought not the ceremonial practices, which are conteſt- 
ed and charged as ſinful by the diffenters, to be laid afide, in or- 
der to * ny! for their coming into our communion ? Sgt 


[z] See Maſon's Sermon, p. 10. on this point of liberty. 
La] See what biſhop Taylor ſays, Liberty of Prophecying, p. 353» 354+ about 
the uy of particular churches in allowing communion, 


| a ( not 
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not the uſe. of the croſs in baptiſm, and the uſe of ſponſors, 
might not kneeling in the communion, be left indifferent? Might 
not the Apocryphal leſſons be laid afide, and ſome paſſages in the 
liturgy and burial office be altered, &c.? Theſe things have been 
ſeveral times propoſed, even. by eminent perſons in the commu- 
nion of the church of England; and; therefore, cannot be ſuppoſed 
likely to hurt our church, whilſt they might gratify and gain 
even many amongſt the diffenters. Muſt not Chriſtian charity 
and condeſcenſion to our brethren, even. ſuppoſing them. weak 
and in the wrong, require, that we ſhould: lay afide theſe things ? 
To this I anſwer, that we ought, undoubtedly, to take any meaſures 
conducive to conciliate the good will of our diffenting brethren, 
and to bring them over into our church; provided, 

- FixsT, that theſe meaſures will be likely to gain over: any con- 
fiderable numbers of them, without being offenſive: to others, for 
whom we ought to have equal, if not greater, concern; and that 
withall they will be, in no reſpect, detrimental to the welfare: of 
our public eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate. All theſe circum» 
ſtances are of importance, and ought to be conſidered and examin- 
ed with care, before any thing can be rightly determined! of this 
kind: And the firſt enquiry: proper to be made is, whether theſe 
conceſſions would be ſufficient and effeQual to ſatisfy. any con- 
ſiderable number of our diſſenting brethren, ſo far as to bring 
them over to our communion; for, unleſs they will be likely to do 
this, it will not be worth while to make ſo great an alteration. 

Now the right way to judge about this queſtion muſt be, to 
recolle& what the avowed demands and the conduct of the diſ- 
| fenters have generally been, ever ſince their ſeparation. was form- 


ed, about the middle of queen Elizabeth's reign, and as they con- 
tinued, and are at preſent [l. 


Now 


[5] The Puritans in queen. Elizabeth's 8 after ſpeaking of the offices of lord: | 
biſhop, ſuffragan, dean, arch-deacons, ſays, all which offices, as they are ſtrange | 
and unheard of in Chriſt's church, nay plainly. in God's word forbidden; fa are 


« they utterly, with all ſpeed, out of the ſame to be removed.“ Biſhop Maddox's. 
Vindication, p. 112, 


Tha 
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Now though, at firſt, they infiſted chiefly on ſome alterations in 
the miniſtring habits and the public liturgy, yet they ſoon after- 
wards carried their demands to a much higher pitch: They 
charged the whole frame of the epiſcopal hierarchy, as being cor- 
rupted and unlawful to be continued. Bourn, p. 31. ſays, It is 
* a tremendous inſult on the authority of the ſon of God, our 
Lord and judge, fo directly to counteract his orders, by ſubject- 
<< ing ſome miniſters to the will of others; he means by the oath of 
canonical obedience, p. 34. 40. Mr. Pierce's Vindication, p. 119. 
ſays, that the Puritans looked upon maintaining ſuch a corrupt 
«© church government, to be a grievous fin, and highly offenſive to 
God] and inſiſted on its being aboliſhed [c].” They conteſted ſe- 
veral parts of the royal ſupremacy [4]; eſpecially the nomination 
of biſhops and paſtors. Theſe laſt they declared belonged of right 
indefeaſible [e] to the choice of the ſeveral congregations to whom 
they were to miniſter [/]: They were for reſtoring abbey lands [g]: 
They refuſed to uſe the eſtabliſhed liturgy, and infiſted that they 
ought to have the liberty of free extempore praying in public, as 
they ſhould ſee occaſion. And have not theſe ſame notions and 
demands been ever fince inſiſted upon, by the generality, at 
Jeaſt by great numbers, of the diſſenters? Are they not ſo to 
this day [5]? And can it, therefore, be probable, that they will 


The Puritans would not tolerate others, ibid. p. 120, 121, 122, 124. The Inde- 
pendents in the Savoy conference, 1661, do not allow that ordination to the work 
of miniſtry, though 1 it be by perſons rightly ordained, does convey any office-power 
without a previous election of the church. Neal's Purit. vol. iv. p. 191. 

4 But, is not the Chriſtian world in a ſad condition, if a biſhop cannot be cho- 
<« ſen without a royal mandate? &c.” Neal's Purit. vol. iv. p. 37. See what ho 
ſays on the abſurdity of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, 

The author of the Foundations of Religious Liberty, in 1755, p. 24, 25. . to 
declare againſt all civil eſtabliſhments in religion, and, particularly, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the church of England, p. 29. 

[e] Calamy's Life of Baxter, p. 548. The people were not to be won to the love 
cc of prelacy.” The diſſenters, ſays Calamy, Life of Baxter, p. 163, 164. barge 
eight things as flatly ſinful in the Engliſh liturgy. 

[4] See Maddox, p. 220, 223, 224. and The late diſſent fully juſtified. 

[e].Bourn, p. 86. [f] See Maddox's Vindic. p. 218, &c. 

Le] Maddox, p. 233—242. 

[h] See Bourn, both his pieces, and the diſſenting gentleman' s Anſwer to Mr. 
White. 

be 
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be ſatisfied ſo as to come over to our church, unleſs they be gra- 
tified as to theſe points? Of this every ititelligent perſon, wh 
knows the world, miſt judge for himſelf,” In particular, how! er 
tle diſpoſed they would be to bear epiſcopacy, ſuch as it is here, we 
may ſee by the vehement oppoſition they make to a lower ſtate of 
it in the American colonies, and ename the 8 
terians in Scotland. dun 1990-240 ba 063-4 193441 5 
Tux next then is tber Wett Brat points, as WSI 
as the ſmaller before mentioned, ought to be given up, in order 
to bring over the diſſenters? Perhaps ſome Pim in this agt 
may think that the liturgy, epiſcopal government, the royal ſu- 
Na c. might well endugli Be parted with for the fake of 
But they who know the . the generality of 
lar a nation will not imagine, that this will be the common way 
of thinking; it would probably be entertained by very few : To be 
ſure, it would not be the judgment of thofe,, who,” WO ri 
bers; Tearnitig, and even for quality, are very confideratle, and regard 
epiſcopal government as of apoſtolitil inſtitution, ant intended, by 
the infpited authors of it, to be, as far as conveniently might be, 
perpetual in the church. It is probable, they would ſooner make 
a ſchiſm of g numbers than the preſent, and more dangerous 
to the ſtate, than comply with ſuch meaſures; and even the more 
moderate kind of churchmen would be againſt theſe coticefſions, 
as being firſt likely to occaſion incurable diſturbances in our 
church, and the riſe of innumerable ſects, and alſo to give very 
great advantages to popery againſt us, when we ſhould he an uncon- 
nected, diſunited heap of vaxious little ſocieties, in oppoſition to her 
ſo well united, and of ſo much, and fo increaſing, power in Europe. 
And, even on a civil account, theſe moderate men would be againſt 
theſe large conceſſions, becauſe they know ſuch conceſſions would 
too much weaken the crown, by ruining its ſapremacy in eccle- 
fiaſticals, (which is of exceedingly great moment towards ſup- 
porting the royal authority) and hurt the nobility and gentry by 
taking away their patronage, and they would at the ſame time 
ene, and heighten a nn yore Js. 3 all wh ich would 


Lil See Maddox ee p. 210, Ke. 5 
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tend to raiſe a diſaffection among the generality of the people, that 
would be highly dangerous to the eſtabliſhment i in the preſent fa- 
mily. In ſhort, theſe conceſſions would: tend to deſtroy, by de- 


grees, the whole ballance of the conſtitution; and, therefore, we 
muſt conclude, that no real friend of it would be for them. 

Now, if theſe great conceſſions, which, are the only ones that 
will be likely to fatisfy, and bring over, any numbers of the diſ- 
ſenters, are not to be made; the remaining queſtion is, whether 
any leſſer ones are proper to be made in theſe times? As to which 
point, there are, probably, in the church of England, perſons af 


different opinions. uU nr 


SoME perſous think, that even theſe. moderate e 


whilſt they would not have any good effects on — — 


numbers of diſſenters, would be likely to diſguſt and offend many 
of our own communion: Becauſe 0 will apprehend, that 


greater ones are deſigned to be made, as ſoon as there ſhall be a 


favourable conjuncture for them; for, indeed, upon this principle, 
that, we ought not to retain the practice of any things indif- 


« ferent. in themſelves, that will cauſe any Chriſtians to keep out 
„of our communion,” it follows, that we ought to lay aſide, nat 


only the ſurplice, but the other babits of the biſhops and. clergy. 


their eccleſiaſtical courts, the time of communion, the uſe of or- 
gans, the people's reſponſes in our ſervice, the feſtivals of ſaints, 
and even thoſe, of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whit-funtide, the Lent 
faſt, &c. As, therefore, the diſſenters will be likely to conſider the 
things, at preſent to be altered, as being given up, either in-ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of their general principle; or. in com- 
pliance with their importunity ; they will be likely to be more 
ſtiff in keeping out, and, at the ſame time, more importu- 
nate in their demands, to be let inta aur communion upon their 
own terms. And as numbers, Who now are not of their party, 
yet, obſerving how they gain upon the church by degrees, will 
think they are likely to carry their point in the end, they will be- 
come more diſpoſed to favour and adhere te them. The right way, 
therefore, in the judgment of thoſe perſons whoſe: opinions I am 
repreſenting, will be to adhere to the preſent conſtitution of our 

| church. 
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church, which is, in all its parts, ſtrictly lawful and defenſible. 
This courſe, which will have the reputation of a rational and 

laudable conftancy, will be, at the ſame time, out of the reach of 
any juſt cenſure. It will check and diſcourage the ſpirit of in- 
novation and unſettlement, which wiſe men have always diſliked, 
and which, at preſent, ſo much abounds; and will be, in the end, 
moſt likely to bring over the greateſt numbers of the diſſenters to 
us, when they find that, even in theſe times, from which they 


had the greateſt hopes, they will not be likely to gain any points, 


by mere importunity or intereſt, againſt reaſon. 
Ornrxs in the church of England (who are more influenced 0 


by the fear of offending any Chriſtian brethren, though weak, 
and by a charitable deſire of gaining them) think it would be 
tight for the church to go as far in her conceſſions to the diſſent- 
ers as ſhe reaſonably and ſafely can, even though it may not be 
likely that many diſſenters will, at preſent, be influenced by 
them; becauſe that conduct will ſhew a charitable and truly Chri- 
ſtian diſpoſition in the church, which will, undoubtedly, be a juſt 
reputation to her, and may be likely both to ſoften the diſſenters 
at preſent by this indication of her real benevolence towards them, 
and gain more upon them hereafter, as their prejudices wear off; 
or, if not, yet the church will not have done herſelf any harm; 
fince ſhe will not have parted with any things that are, really, ne- 
ceſſary, or now even ſo much as ſerviceable, to her: And ſhe 
will have ſhewn her good and reaſonable diſpoſition before God, 
who will be likely to bleſs and proſper her the more, and men, in 
general, to eſtrem and reverence her for it. 
| Now, without all doubt, if this condeſcending mala was moſt 
likely to pkaſe God, it ought to be taken; but Cod will, cer- 
tainly, be pleaſed with that, which is likely to have moit good 
effects upon the whole. It cannot, juſtly, be conceived to be his will, 
that, in compliance with the groundleſs ſcruples of weak bre- 
thren, any courſe thould be taken, that will tend to produce ani- 
moſities in others, or civil commotions, and all the other terrible 
ill effects that ard Frkely to follow upon them. It can only be ſup- 
poſeable, that it will be moſt agrecable to him thoſe meaſures ſhould 
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be taken, which! are moſt Kiely: eee to dba gui: ani 
waare'of tlie whole. Now! 


Now one cannot make eee detain whos 
Endung well what che real (difpolitidos cf, the generality;of the 


people of our on ahurch, as Wall cas;of ters ATC: eſpe· 
otally, whether, if any ſuch | codcathons ſhould he propoſed, ci- 
ther in convocation or in parliament, they, wonld-nat; breed great 
heats and differences; and whether they would not be puſhed far- 
ther than they ought to go. Bheſe queſtions, maſt be left to the 
wiſdom and judgment of thaſe who are well acquaiatcd.: with tho 
characters of the chief clergy and laity, who have. parts in tlie 
legiſlature, and with the general diſpoſitions of the people in this 
kingdom. But however this point of making conceſſions may 
be determined; it will, I conceive, be, in the firſt, place, right, 
inviolably to preſerve, and to perfect, the toleration, if any thing 
be wanting in it: And, ſecondly, to treat the diſſenters with al 
Chriſtian charity and brotherly kindneſs, and amicable applicati- 
ons, to ſoften the ſpirits of our people towards them : But, at the 
ſame time, it will be neceſſary to prevent violent. diſſenters from 
being able to ſubvert or hurt our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. I do 
not contend, that this muſt always be done by the Sacramental 
Teſt; for, though I think this method not unlawful, yet I do ac- 
knowledge it to be attended with ſome ill conſequences, and had 
rather ſome other method could be found for that purpoſe : But 
it ought to be fully equivalent to this teſt, to keep out the violent 
diſſenters from poſts of power and profit: For, if this teſt were 
to be taken away, and ſuch diſſenters were to work themſelves 
into many poſts of power, influence, and profit, as they ſoon would 
do, by being choſen ta repreſent corporate towns, they would, in 
that caſe, be as able, as they would certainly be willing, to un- 
dermine and ſubvert, or, at leaſt, much hurt, the conſtitution of the 
church of England and eſtabliſhment, and, by conſequence, the 
national welfare: And though, perhaps, they might not ſucceed 
for a time, yet there would, at leaſt, be great animoſitics, diſ- 
cords, and mee diſturbances and commotions, occaſioned Li 
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the contentions of theſe oppoſite parties, for and againſt the 
church. 


THess ill effects can only be prevented cling being diſ- 
poſed as they are and will be) by keeping the violent diſſenters 
out of civil places, and thereby hindering the increaſe of their 
power and influence, and their hopes of ever attacking the eccle- 
fiaſtical conſtitution with ſucceſs ; which conſtitution, whatever 
ſome may think, could not be deſtroyed, without the utmoſt. dan- 
ger of deſtruction to the civil eſtabliſhment alſo. 

Tr1s exclufive method, therefore, ought, in prudence and . 
regard to the public peace and welfare, to be taken: And if it be 
truly for the. public welfare, it muſt certainly be juſt, as well as 


expedient; for the civil eapacities and rights, and emoluments of 


all members of a ſociety or nation, ought to be ſubmitted to, and 
limited by, the conſideration of the e welfare. | 


The End of the FIRS r PART. 
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